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INTRODUCTION 


The use of a white linen robe in the Liturgy of Baptism has 
a long history. Speculation upon the significance of clothing within 
ancient Mediterranean civilization lies behind this early Christian 
practice. This dissertation will examine the historical development 
and the theological implications of this tradition with respect to 
clothing that manifested itself in the Liturgy of Baptism. 

In an article "The Garment of Immortality: A Study of the 
ACCIPE VESTEM CANDIDAM," in Miscellanea Liturgica in onore di sua 
Eminenza Il Cardinale Giacomo Lercaro (1966) I, 391-401, 
Dr. Johannes Quasten has drawn the lines for a thorough investigation 
of this kind. Herodotus and Plutarch locate in Egypt the source of 
interest in the meaning of clothing. Apuleius of Madaura and Jerome 
receive and attest tradition's explanation of white linen garments 
in contemporary religious rites.  Pythagoreans had inspired the 
custom, while Middle and Neo-platonism provided a philosophical 
rationale for it. Saint Paul's to put on Christ fell within these 
cultural references re-enforced, however, by a remarkable biblical 
fascination with clothing from Genesis to the Apocalypse of John. 
This study will show the development and significance of the Garment 
of Immortality within the Graeco-Roman patristic period. On this 
basis relevant conclusions will be presented for a theology of 


clothing as it appears in the Liturgy of Baptism. 


zd 
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E OM 

Chapter One will establish a relationship between the 
imagery of clothing and the significance of Baptism in the mind of 
Saint Paul.  Present-day interpretations of Paul's phrase to put on 
Christ will provide further background for understanding this phrase 
which so thoroughly inspired the Fathers of the Church in their 
expression of the theology of Baptism. Chapter Two will isolate 
for their presentation of Baptism in the imagery of clothing the 
theme of nudity and at the same time distinguish within this theme 
a conceptual difference between nudity and nakedness. For under- 
lining the effect of Baptism in the lives of Christians, Chapter 
Three will associate the symbolism of exchanging clothes with the 
foundational theme of nudity. Chapter Four will show how the 
themes of Chapters Two and Three are realized in actual symbolic 
garb. Chapter Five will analyze the significance of the white 
linen dress of Baptism in the minds of the Fathers for the communi- 
ties they served. Chapter Six, finally, will draw from this 
evidence of a theology of Baptism in the imagery of clothing con- 


clusions for a theology of clothing in general. 
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CHAPTER I 


BAPTISM AND THE THEOLOGICAL IMAGERY OF CLOTHING 


Section A 


Foundation for the Theological Imagery of Clothing 


1. Baptism by immersion in the early Church 


The Acts of the Apostles recounts the conversations Jesus 
had after his resurrection with his disciples.  "'John, as you 
know, baptized with water, but you will be baptized with the Holy 
Spirit, and within the next few days.'" (1:5). When they insisted 
upon learning the moment of Israel's restoration, he replied: 

"'It is not for you to know about dates and times, which the 
Father has set within his own control. But you will receive 

power when the Holy Spirit comes upon you and you will bear wit- 
necs for me in Jerusalem, and all over Judaea and Samaria, and 
away to the ends of the earth.'" (1:7-8). It is the Holy Spirit's 
power that is promised to the disciples. The fulfillment of this 
promise is described as a Baptism. These verses suggest a refer- 
ence to the Baptism the author's readers know. Baptism had 
associated them with Jesus and the community of his disciples, the 
Church. Because of their faith in Jesus they had in Baptism 
received the Holy Spirit. His activity had changed their lives 


and introduced them to a new society. They stood in the company 


246. 
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of the apostles. Through the gift of Jesus they were empowered 
to call God, Abba Father. Luke underlines the importance of 
Baptism for the history he tells in the Acts of the Apostles, 
that is, for the origin and development of the Church. This 
association with Jesus in being and behavior begins in a baptismal 
framework. Theophilus would catch the allusion and find the model 
fob christian baptism in the baptism of Jesus himself. 

John the Baptist had warned his hearers: "'After me comes 
one who is mightier than I. I am not fit to unfasten his shoes. 
I have baptized you with water; he will baptize you with the Holy 
Spirit.'" (Mk 1:7). The Gospel according to Luke (3:21-22) 
reports that: "During a general baptism of the people when Jesus 
too had been baptized and was praying, heave’. opened and the Holy 
Spirit descended on him in bodily form like a dove; and there came 
a voice from heaven, 'Thou art my Son, my beloved; on thee my 
favor rests.'" Pentecost, when Jesus' promise was fulfilled, 
reproduced in the experience of the one hundred and twenty people 
assembled in the upper room Jesus' own baptism and anointing with 
the Holy Spirit. (Acts 10:38). Jesus had pledged the Spirit when 
the disciples inquired about the restoration of Israel. In the 
gift of the Spirit the community participated already in the age 
that would come. As the new Israel, the community now spirit- 
filled, anticipated what God would do on the Day of the Lord. 
Its task was to declare this work in them through Jesus and invite 
all men to share it. Luke's Gospel in Chapter 24:46-49, doubles 


the account in Chapter 1 of the Acts of the Apostles. The context 
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235 
presents Jesus in his last discourse with his disciples. He is 
commissioning them "'. . .that the Messiah is to suffer death and 
to rise from the dead on the third day and that in his name 
repentance bringing the forgiveness of sins is to be proclaimed 
to all the nations. Begin from Jerusalem; it is you who are the 
witnesses to it all. And mark this: I am sending upon you my 
Father's promised gift, so stay here in this city until you are 
armed with the power from above.'' Though the message of the 
Gospel and the Acts is clearly the same, there are some signifi- 
cant differences in the choice of words for bestowing the Spirit. 
Acts 1:5 pictures the event as it happens: "'. . . buets 6d èv 
1veÓuori Baxrvotfoeote yéy... . . .' Acts 1:8 portrays the 
effect of this baptism: "'. . . Afluject$e 5ívauvv ÉxéASovtos tod dyčov 
xvcÓuarog Ep buds. .'" Luke 24:49 characterizes this effect under 
the image of clothing-language: "'. . . évójono?9e ÉE Geous 6óva- 
ELV e « ,'" To be baptized in the Holy Spirit is to receive and/or 
to be clothed with power. This power is the Holy Spirit's. His 
coming upon Jesus' disciples will prepare them as preachers for 
Jesus because the power itself is the Holy Spirit. (Acts 2:38). 
The three descriptions of the farewell gift appear as alternate 
expressions for the same reality. For the Holy Spirit's presence 
in power in the Church and in a Christian Luke uses two image- 
making verbs:  BaztíLcuv / éviSery - This gift under the symbol- 
ism proper to each verb Jesus promises to those who understand his 
death and resurrection in light of repentance and forgiveness of 


sins. To be clothed, to be baptized with the power of the Holy 


Spirit finds its purpose in the activity the disciples will now 
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undertake. l They will announce the presence of the Kingdor of God. 
(Acts 8:12). They will hail Jesus as Messiah of Israel and his 
exaltation to God's right hand. (Acts 2:22-34). 

Initial preaching reflected the Pentecostal conviction in 
the power of the crucified and risen Jesus and the outpouring of 
the Spirit. This experience at Pentecost in turn offered a 
pattern and provided an interpretation of Baptism to the lives of 
Christians. Acts 2:37-38 unites the risen Lord and the gift of 
his Spirit with repentance and baptism. "When they heard this, 
they were cut to the heart, and said to Peter and the apostles: 
'Friends, what are we to do?'  'Repent,' said Peter, 'repent and 
be baptized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus the Messiah 
for the forgiveness of your sins, and you will receive the gift of 
the Holy Spirit.'" When the Spirit possesses the prospective 
convert, the community of believers increases. An individual is 
intimately associated with the Messiah Jesus. With sins forgiven, 
he attains an altogether different relationship witb God. Finally, 
God has chosen and called him to membership within the new people 
of Israel where his rule and purpose are accepted and celebrated 
with worship and charity. 

It was Paul who enriched the understanding of the elements 

1 BaxttSe.v carries the connotation of to plunge, i.e., in 
water. ’EvéJerv means to enter, to clothe. Water seen as a medium 
enveloping the baptizand may have contributed to the association 
of Baxttgerv and évéveryv . When combined with els, Barriter 
connotes "to become the property of," "to give to the account of." 
The phrase then may take on a juridical or an ontological color- 


ing. For Baxtttetv see footnote 64; for évévery footnotes 10, 21, 
22; for €t§ footnote 76. 
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in the community's proclamation. Though his distinct approach 
Secured meager imitation among the apostolic Fathers, his thesis 
became the foundation for later reflection upon the meaning of 
Christian baptism. Paul combined in one exposition the Messiah 
Jesus, his death and resurrection, the forgiveness of sins, 
Baptism and a new way of life. "We died to sin: how can we live 
in it any longer? Have you forgotten that when we were baptized 
into union with Christ Jesus, we were baptized into his death? 

By baptism we were buried with him and lay dead, in order that, 

as Christ was raised from the dead in the splendour of the Father, 
so also we might set our feet upon the new path of life. For if 
we have become incorporate with him in a death like his, we shall 
also be one with him in a resurrection like his." (Romans 6:2-5). 
Paul conceives Baptism as a burial with Christ. This burial in 
the baptismal waters brought the convert into relationship with 
Christ in the moment of his death.” Allied to Christ in death, a 
Christian also experienced the effect of the power of God which 
raised Christ from the dead. He and Christ shared a community of 
life in the spiritual order. This spiritual order lies beyond 
apprehension of the senses; nonetheless, it is the well-spring of 
all reality. Until its manifestation on the Day of the Lord, this 
order is grasped only in faith. In their present lives Christians 
bear witness to this order, as they strive to correspond ever more 


Y. B. Tremel, "Baptism--The Incorporation of the Christian 


into Christ," Baptism in the New Testament ed. by Augustin George, 
tr. by vavid Askew (Baltimore: Helicon Press, 1964), pp. 189-208. 
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closely to the crucified and risen Lord. The communion requires 
an awareness of Christ's purposes. The new life will then lead 
them through suffering to compassion as they seek to imitate in 
their service to one another the sacrifice of his life on behalf 


3 If the baptismal transformation which the relation- 


of all men. 
ship with Christ effects is intensified through an enthusiastic 
response of moral and religious activity, then the presence of the 
power of God becomes more clearly evident within Christians. Their 
union with Christ is strengthened through their cooperation with 
the gift God has bestowed on them. For the complete revelation of 
its force within them, Christians await the Coming of the Lord. 
Because of this relationship with Christ in Baptism, their hope 
reaches even to a resurrection of the dead into the New Age. While 
the times refine their convictions through faith and love, they 
look at the end to which God has called them: to stand in the Spirit 
with Christ in the presence of God and to call him Father. 

Jesus had introduced the Spirit into the context of Baptism. 
Apostolic preaching continued 'o stress his presence and function 
in associating converts with Jesus. Paul did not neglect this 
tradition even though he had developed his own insight into how and 
why Christians came to associate with Christ. This association 
with Jesus through baptism was simultaneously the occasion for, the 


source of, or simply a Christian's first relationship with the 


BII Cor. 4:7-18. 
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Spirit. "There is no condemnation for those who are united with 
Christ Jesus, because in Christ Jesus the life-giving law of the 
Spirit has set you free from the law of sin and death." (Romans 
8:2) Jesus had promised a baptism in the Spirit for the forgive- 
ness of sins. The early Church vigorously asserted that this 
baptism was to be imparted in the name of Jesus, and ultimately, 
in the words of Matthew 28:19. Jesus and the Spirit were both 
distinguished and then united in God's economy of salvation. The 
Acts of the Apostles did acknowledge moments when Baptism and the 
gift of the Spirit stood separate from each other as in 8:14-17. 
In Acts 10:47-48 the extraordinary nature of such an event 
astonished Peter.  "'Is anyone prepared to withhold the water for 
baptism from those persons who have received the Holy Spirit just 
as we did ourselves.'" Paul, however, and his contemporaries 
assumed that Christi ns' lives would unfold differently after their 
baptism than before it, simply in virtue of the Spirit's force- 
fully gentle pressure within them. The Spirit would direct their 
conduct. (Acts 8:4) "You are on the spiritual level, if only God's 
spirit dwell within you; and if a man does not possess the Spirit 
of Christ, he is no Christian." (Romans 8:9) Not only is the 
possession of Christ's Spirit effective for a certain span of 
years, it also ensures resurrection to the age to come. "Moreover, 
if the Spirit of him who raised Christ Jesus from the dead dwells 
within you, then the God who raised Christ Jesus from the dead 
will also give new life to your mortal bodies through his indwell- 
ing Spirit." (Romans 8:11) Union with Jesus in baptism opens to 


the believer an adoption into that relationship Jesus bears to 
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the Father. Paul considers this process of adoption as the work of 
the Spirit. "For all who are moved by the Spirit of God are sons 
of God. The Spirit you have received is not a spirit of slavery 
leading you back intc a life of fear, but a Spi:it that makes us 
sons, enabling us to cry 'Abba! Father.' In that cry the Spirit 
of God joins with our spirit in testifying that we are God's 
children; and if children, then heirs. We are God's heirs and 
Christ's fellow heirs, if we share his sufferings now in order to 
share his splendour hereafter." (Romans 8:14-17). While Paul in 
the immediate elaboration of his understanding of Baptism did not 
introduce the role of the Spirit, yet the context of Romans 8 
implies it. I Corinthians 12:13 confirms the importance of the 
Spirit in the Pauline theology of Baptism. "For indeed we were 
ail brought into one body by Baptism, in the one Spirit, whether 
we are Jews or Greeks, whether slaves or free men, and that one 
Holy Spirit was poured out for all of us to drink." Paul has simply 
published the apostolic preaching with a new twist. His reflections 
spelled out the intimate relationship of the baptized and Jesus 
through the gift, power, and presence of the Spirit. At the same 
time he offered an interpretation of Baptism as a burial with 
Christ in death towards resurrection to new life. This burial 
symbolism served then to describe what Baptism brought about: the 
forgiveness of sins and the reception of the Spirit which the 


disciples announced in the name of Jesus. ^ 


^Tremel, Ibid., 196-97. 

"We have to rule out the idea of three stages, with the 
entry into the water signifying death, the period of immersion 
signifying burial, and re-emergence signifying resurrection, for 
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2. Paul's Description of Baptism as 
íhe Putting on of Christ 


An early date for the Letter to the Galatians would show 
easily that Paui's and the community's approach to Baptism fused. 
Galatians 3:27 may be combined with 4:6-7. "For through faith you 
are all sons of God in union with Christ Jesus.  Baptized into 
union with him, you have all put on Chris: as a garment." God has 
accepted Christians' faith that they are his because of Jesus. He 
verified and secured this by the gift of the Spirit. "To prove 
that you are sons, God has sent into our hearts the Spirit of his 
Son, crying Abba Father. You are therefore no longer a slave but 
a son, and if a Son, then also by God's own act an heir." Faith, 
Jesus the Messiah, Baptism, the Spirit stand together. The question 
this section will investigate is this: What is the nature of the 
union of the Christian with Christ in the Spirit. Is this union 
simply moral, or is it juridical, or is it ontological? 

It is in Romans 6 that Paul wrote his commentary upon the 
meaning of Baptism. He explained in detail what he meant in 
the whole of Paul's originality consists precisely in the fact that 
he substituted burial for death in verse 4 of Rom. 6 which was 
traditionally linked with baptism. And this substitution vas a 
stroke of genius, because it allowed him to see a symbol of death 
in the rite of immersion itself: baptism into the death of Christ 
really is a burial of the old man. The original meaning of the 
term 'baptize' might have helped him to make this substitution, but 
he was undoubtedly helped more by the traditional relationship ke- 
tween the events of salvation and the rite of Christian initiation. 
For Faul, then, the terms that he accumulates--death, burial, and 
crucifixion--did not refer to different stages of baptism but 
served simply to bring out better the relationship which exists be- 
tween the crucified Christ and what Paul calls 'baptism into death! 
We were buried with Christ; our old man was crucified with him; we 


have died with Christ. Paul always based his teaching on the 
reality of salvation: you must become what you are." 
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Galatians where the association with Christ through Baptism is 
simply stated and assumed for the remainder of his argument in 
Chapter three. This union with Christ is presented through the 
imagery of the verb: to clothe, to put on, Eévédetv/eosat - When 

a comparison is made with the later Letter to the Romans in 
Chapter 6:1-11, this verb is not found. There is no reference to 
particularize the relationship to Christ, even though the context 
and themes are similarly baptismal.  Apropos of the same verb, in 
h.s Gospel Luke, the companion of Paul and the author of Acts, 
connects évéSe.v/eo8at with the promised gift of the Holy Spirit. 
Subsequently, in similar contexts he omits to use it. Interesting 
questions arise. Is a primitive conception working in Galatians 
3:27 and Luke 24:49, a conception that would portray Christ and the 
Spirit as enveloping garments? Would time and circumstances soon 
discard this image for catechetical instruction? Why would the 
Community have viewed Christ and the Spirit under the symbolism of 
clothing? The presence of évovetv/eosat in other settings where 
Christian benavior is proposed may suggest approaches to these 
questions. 

Paul also insisted that the Spirit promotes the moral life 
of believers (Gal. 5:16-25). Romans 12 and 13 bring forward the 
implications discovered by anyone who takes seriously the baptismal 
covenant and remembers the admonition of I Corinthians 10:11. 
Chapter 13 offers this conclusion: "It is far on in the night; day 
is near. Let us, therefore, throw off the deeds of darkness and 
put on our armour as soldiers of the Light. Let us behave with 


decency as befits the day: no revelling or drunkenness, no 
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debauchery or vice, no quarrels or jealousies! Let Christ Jesus 
himself be the armour that you wear. . ." (13:12-14). The Greek 
text then acclaims ". . . GAAd Év6doacfe tóv Kiptov 'IncoUv Xpvo- 
tév... . ." Here Galatians 3:27 and Romans come together as 
two poles supporting Paul's view of Baptism. Union with Christ 
gradually produces an experiential change in the baptized because 
the baptized has been gifted with the new level of existence. He 
lives now in Christ.  Galatians 2:19-20 clarifies the vivid image 
in Galatians 3:27 and prepares the way for Paul's thesis in Romans 
6:1-ll. "I have been crucified with Christ: the life I now live 
is not my life, but the life which Christ lives in me; and my 
present bodily life is lived by faith in the Son of God who loved 
me and gave himself up for me." The symbolism of putting on a 
garment clearly expresses this new identity. Yet, the practical 
effects of this transformation appear more slowly. They require 
man's cooperation in faith with God's grace. As the reality of 
the new age and the expectations of the new community settle upon 
his consciousness, a Christian's rejection of the standards and 
actions of his prior life-style will become more pervasive and 
permanent. Paul employs the symbolism of clothing also to suggest 
this aspect of baptism, that is, the on-going moral development of 
Christians. A Christian, in this sense, must fit Christ to him- 
seif, just as Christ draws to himself and transforms the Christian 
in Baptism. This "fitting" on the Christian's part will require 
an adinstment and a refinement that often will be painful. The 


baptismal imagery found in Galatians, where an ontological and 


dynamic relationship to Christ is connoted as Baptism's effect, 
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meets its completion in Romans 13:13. In this passage the dynamic 
moral relationship to Christ receives the stress. The use again 
of évévery implies the adopticn of Christ's attitude and behavior. 
No better description of its meaning did Paul compose than the 
verse of Philippians 2:5: "Let your bearing towards one another 
arise out of your life in Christ Jesus." If a catalyst is sought 
to inspire and to bring about the goal of this exhortation, it is 
none other than the Spirit. "If the Spirit is the source of our 
life, let the Spirit also direct its course." (Galatians 5:25). 
The power involved in the "clothing" of Christians with the 
Holy Spirit in Baptism--Luke 24:49 and Acts 1:5~-establishes a 
relationship with the Messiah. This relationship God has freely 
offered. Yet, for its manifestation this relationship asks for a 
cooperation in faith froi Christians. This relationship will then 
have moral expression before it appears in itself as the new order 
of spiritual existence that it is, as a present participation in 
the reality of the Age to come. Both aspects of this relationship 
to Jesus are the work of the Holy Spirit in the lives of Christians. 
On the other hand, the emphasis in Paul may equally fall on the 
relationship to Christ alone. Christ and Christians share a common 
life of an intense and intimate spiritual order. This life of a 
Christian in Christ slowly becomes visible in moral activity. Its 
complete revelation will occur at the Parousia, when the ontologi- 
cal union with Christ and its moral presentation will coincide. 
The image offered in Év6Uciv/coSat can carry reference to any 


one or to all of the implications of Baptism. It may suggest the 
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Spirit in his function as source of life or as director of activity. 
It may pertain to Christ as the prime subject in relationship to 
Christians, or to Christ as object desired by Christians who have 
this relationship to him. Context alone will clarify which inten- 
tion is operative in a particular passage. 

Paul developed the image of clothing from I Thessalonians 
5:8 where he first employed it. The armor of light Christ has pro- 
vided for the children of light consists of faith, love, and hope. 
Because of its presence in Thessalonians, in Galatians, and in 
Romans the symbolism of clothing had no little attraction for Paul 
and his churches. It apparently offered some insight into the 
meaning of the baptismal liturgy. It could express the reality of 
that experience--the baptized's encounter and assimilation to Christ 
through the gift of the Holy Spirit. Here the Pauline themes of 
renewal and recreation support an interpretation of garment language 
on the level of being, of being in Christ. Where the field of 
action attendent upon the new condition of the baptized is described, 
again the metaphor of clothing appears. Christian life, if it 
mirrors the new reality, is never a once and for all accomplishment, 
but a process of adjustment. In the Lucan phrase, it is an advanc- 
ing in wisdom, age, and grace. (2:52). Here Christians fill out, 
as it were, the good works God in Christ has set before them 
(Bphesians 2:10). They grow into the Christ they wear. 

The Letter to the Colossians, written perhaps A.D. 61-63, 
reinforces the practical value the symbolism of clothing contained 


for ethical exhortation. Paul urged the Colossians: "Put on the 
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garments that suit God's chosen people, his own, his beloved: 
compassion, kindness, humility, gentleness, patience. To crown 
all put on love." In the context of 3:12 Paul explains how and 
what it means to be the Community of New Israel. "You have dis- 
carded the old nature with its deeds and have put on the new 
nature, which is being constantly renewed in the image of its 
Creator and brought to know God." (3:10). The new identity which 
Christians received--that is, ". . .Christ to all and in all. . ." 
(3:11)--invited behavior in harmony with it. The image of clothing 
is never far from Paul's thought and expression. It surfaces when 
his interest rests upon the identity Christians have and the vir- 
tuous moral life it implies. Paul never ceases to recall to the 
members of the Community their past and how they came to be. Nor 
does he lose sight of their present situation and its purpose in 
the plan of God. If the latter emphasis stands out more clearly 
and is phrased more often, the current needs of his converts in 
either a hostile or non-understanding milieu would explain it. 
Parenesis rooted in the kerygma intimated Christian identity even 
as it called for behavior commensurate with it. The symbolism of 
clothing could connote the new level of existence with its source 
in the past. It could also stand for the present and picture the 
development of moral life as so many clothes to be put on. 

There is yet a third usage evolved for the symbolism of 
clothing. It concerned the future.  Baptism anticipated this 
future conceived also as a divine gift. The Spirit was given in 


Baptism as its pledge and as Jesus' answer to questioning about 


God's restoration of Israel at the end of time. If his disciples 
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would accept it, in the gift of the Spirit of restoration that end 
had already happened for them. The baptismal union with Christ 
through the Spirit placed every Christian within that future even 
in the present. Their union with Christ, though it had its 
temporal course to complete, moved them beyond the confinement of 
space and time. If they desired a reason for their new condition, 
the apostolic message gave them Jesus risen from the dead, seated 
at God's right hand and appointed the Judge soon to come. (Acts 
2:32-33; 2:21; 5:31-33; 10:42). What Christians expected was 
nothing less than the full manifestation of their relationship 
with Christ on the Day of the Lord when Christ is all and in all 
(Colossians 3:11). The virtue of hope resolved the tension in the 
interim between the present and the actualization of God's future. 
No wonder it was that some at Corinth denied the resurrection of 
dead, so firmly was the future believed to be grasped in Baptism 
(I Corinthians 18:12). Paul did not dilute his gospel of Baptism 
to conciliate his opponents. Rather, he stressed Baptism's present 
implications and at the same time its reference to God's future. 
(I Corinthians 15:19). When he needed an image to guide Corinthian 
speculation about the resurrection, he selected again that of 
clothing. Christ crucified and risen stands as an antitype to Adam 
and all his descendants. Although Baptism at present has not 
abrogated all the reaches of Adam's sin, in Baptism v.hristians have 
come to share through Christ's Spirit Christ's vitality and sonship 
to God. "As in Adam all men die, so in Christ all will be brought 


to life; but each in his own proper place. Christ the first 


fruits, and afterwards, at his coming, those who belong to Christ." 
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(I Corinthians 15:22-23). While the last days are now upon the 
world, they have vet to be revealed. When they will be, Christ 
will then visibly claim those he has touched in Baptism. The 
Christian will hardly be overwhelmed with fear because: "As we 
have worn the likeness of the man made of dust, so we shall wear 
the likeness of the heavenly man." (I Corinthians 15:49). He 
eagerly awaits that moment. He knows that ". . .this perishable 
being must be clothed with the imperishable, and what is mortal 
must be clothed with immortality. And when our mortality has been 
clothed with immortality, then the saying of Scripture will come 
true: 'Death is swallowed up! Victory is won. . .through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.'" (I Corinthians 15:53-57). Paul conceives of God 
providing suitable 'clothing' to all forms of life and most 
brilliantly for his children in Christ whom he will raise from the 


dead.? 





5Jonathan Z. Smith, "The Garments of Shame," History of 
Religions (1966), pp. 217-35. Early Christian art used certain 
Old Testament scenes portraying nude figures which were viewed as 
types of the resurrection. Combined with representations of the 
Raising of Lazarus and the Miracle at Cana, ". . .nudity is clearly 
a symbol of new life as promised in the resurrection. . . ." With 
baptism, nudity signifies sacramental rebirth, 221-22. Nudity be- 
comes a symbol of the restoration of glory to man, the suitable 
clothing for eternal life with God. 

In this connection the conception of eternal life as a 
heaveniy garment to be recovered and put on has suggested to some 
the source for Paul's language of clothing with reference to 
Christ. Certainly, the Apocrypha contain references that reflect 
popular esteem for this conception. Examples may be cited as 
foliows: "Those who have removed from the shadow of the world have 
received splendid garments from the Lord." II Esdra 2:39. 

"Because in the future he will gird the righteous and pious of 
the world with garments of life and wrap them in the cloak of life, 
that they may live in them an eternal life." III Henoch 18:22. 

The Book of Revelation offers similar themes in 6:11 and 
19:6-8.  Ephesians 5:25-27 should be read from the same background. 
See footnote 66. 
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This thought is further elaborated in II Corinthians 4:7-18; 
5:1-5. The Christian in this present life has yet to experience 
the full power of the baptismal Spirit. Meanwhile, it is the 
Spirit who keeps transforming Christians until this transformation 
and God's kairos coincide. An awareness of the Spirit's presence 
bolsters confidence in the face of the trials that challenge the 
Community and in the face of the death that will fall upon each 
man. "For we know that if the earthly frame that houses us today 
should be demolished, we possess a building which God has provided 
--a house not made by human hands, eternal and in heaven. In the 
present body we do indeed groan; we yearn to have our heavenly 
habitation put on over this one--in the hope that being thus 
clothed, we shall not find ourselves naked. . . .we do not want 
to have the old body stripped off. Rather our desire is to have 
the new body put on over it, so that our mortal part may be absorbed 
into life immortal. God himself has shaped us for this very end, 
and as a pledge of it he has given the Spirit." (5:1-5). While the 
metaphor in this passage combines clothing and building symbolism, 
the clothing image is primary and allows Paul to remind his readers 
of their destiny. Their present dignity offered in Baptism and 
enhanced with the daily tilling of faith, love, and hope carries 
the destiny of a glorious new appearance. Christians should little 
fear the nakedness death seems to effect or long to bypass its 
destruction. The risen Lord and his Spirit will provide the last- 


ing garment of immortality.$ 


ÓE.E. Ellis, "II Corinthians 5:1-10 in Pauline Eschatology," 
New Testament Studies 6 (1959-1960) pp. 211-24. 
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The Letter to the Ephesians also draws together many Paul- 
ine themes. In Ephesians 4:23-24 there is no explicit identifica- 
tion of the "new man" Christians become with Christ. "You must be 
made new in mind and spirit, and put on the new nature of God's 
creating, which shows itself in the just and devout life called 
for by the truth." In fact, this passage denotes more a reference 
to Christians' expected continual growth through the Spirit of God, 
than to their earlier baptismal union with Jesus. Yet, when 
combined with 6:11-14, a reference to Baptism itself is not a little 
suggested in this text in the words ". . .put on the new nature of 
God's creating. . . ." Ephesians 6:11-14 brings forward the 
Christian's dress-preparation for the battles Satan inspires in 
this life. Integrity controls the imagery. As a result a Chris- 
tian is faithful to what his baptismal transformation had 
inaugurated in the past. Christians understood the meaning of 
Baptism in the rite they had celebrated. They had donned Christ. 
The dynamic of their present lives had no other source or explana- 
tion than the mystery of Baptism, the confession of Jesus, and the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. Each member of the community was thus 
equipped to meet the responsibility membership in the community 
entailed. At this moment another aspect of the baptismal union 
with Christ receives attention. The Spirit had brought them to 
Christ; but they had met him within an already existing community. 
The Pauline development of the theme of the body of Christ under- 


lined the role of the Church in each Christian's salvation.” 


7 Jean Giblet, "Baptism--The Sacrament of Incorporation into 


the Church, According to St. Paul," Baptism in the New Testament, 
pp. 171-86. 


"The act of baptism really does seem to be the act by which 
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Ephesians 5:25-27 introduces the effect of Jesus' presence among 
all and in relation to all the baptized.  ". . .Christ. . .loved 
the Church and gave himself up for it, to consecrate it, cleansing 
it by water and the word, so that he might present the Church to 
himself ail glorious, with no stain or wrinkle, or anything of the 
sort, but holy and witbout blemish." For Paul, to speak of Jesus 
was to imply his disciples. The episode of his conversion in 

Acts 9:1-9 stimulated Paul's reflection upon the relationship be- 
tween Jesus and his disciples. It supported his slEolugy of the 
people of God, of Christ and his members--the one body that results 
from the incorporation of individuals into Christ through Baptism. 
(Ephesians 2:16; 4:25). Distinct as members, Christians possess 

an association with Christ, their head, so intimate that a unity 

in existence ensues. Paul touches Christians but sees only 
Christ--the Second Adam, glorious in countenance, full of immortal- 
ity.8 This thought directed his words in Ephesians 5:25-27. No 
illusion compromised his awareness of factious disharmony within 
God's family. Divisions served God's mysterious purpose, even as 


they irritated Paul. If the spiritual order determined Paul's 


the body of Christ is formed and takes shape." p. 181. Confer 
178-86. 


8M. Boismard, "Baptism and Renewal," Baptism in the New 
Testament, pp. 211-24. "The New Man is no longer just the individ- 
ual man renewed by baptism: but is mankind considered as a whole, 
as a body with Christ for its head. It is this new mankind con- 
sidered as a whole that has been reconciled to God in the person 
of Christ. . . .the creation of the New Man takes up once more the 
creation of the first man by restoring it. But since this new 
creation was effected in Christ, Christ is the New Adam and the 
renewed mankind is Lis body." p. 221. 
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vision of reality, the demands of flesh and blood, nevertheless, 
preoccupied him. He tried to sow the Spirit within the world as 
it was: ", . .that the universe, all in heaven and earth might be 
brought into a unity in Christ." (Ephesians 1:10). Apparent con- 
tradictions find a resolution when the Christian life stands out 
as a progression. Christians move from Alpha to Omega. Both 
points are Christ. "As God has called you, live up to your calling. 
Spare no effort to make fast with bonds of peace the unity which 
the Spirit gives. There is one body and one Spirit, as there is 
also one hope held out in God's call to you, one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism; one God and Father of all who is over all and through 
all and in all." (Ephesians 4:1-6). Without using the image of 
clothing Paul's thought embraces all that this image implies when 
he considers the Church as Christ's bride. The force of this 
metaphor permeates the Letter to the Ephesians. The new nature 
Christians put on is Christ. When they do so, their relationship 
to him is described as that of a bride washed clean and adorned 
for her husband. Her garments draw their radiance from him. 
Individually, each Christian so united to Christ appears like him, 
dressed in the weapons Christ's victory over Satan has vindicated. 
Each Christian is so clad for his cwn conflict. As evil crowds 
about him, his confidence in Christ sustains him. He knows that 
"On the Cross he (Christ) discarded the cosmic powers and authori- 
ties like a garment. . .and led them as captives in his triumphal 
procession." (Colossians 2:15). 

The Letter to the Hebrews does not mention priestly vesture 


in its exposition of the high priesthood of Jesus. Nor does the 
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imagery of robes figure at all in the author's exhortations to his 
readers. Yet, the various stages of a Christian's relationship to 
Christ which Paul expressed under the image of a garment are found 
in Hebrews. Chapter 6 sets forth the beginning, the development, 
and the consummation of Christian existence. Paul invited a 
believer to put on Christ, to mature in Christ, and to share the 
splendor of Christ on the last day. Baptism marked the moment in 
time when Jesus and an individual man began to exist together in a 
communion of life and being.) This baptismal union for its culti- 
vation and intensification, then, required of a Christian moral 
activity where his will and Christ's will would function together 
in the production of good works. When Paul sought to picture and 
present vividly Christian existence, the symbolism of clothing 
offered itself readily to Paul's consciousness. Behind the imagery 


these ideas were ranged: from Christ, in Christ, and with Christ, 


9 Aifred Wikenhauser, Pauline Mysticism (New York: Herder and 
Herder, 1960). 

"Christ is their vital principle." The union of Christ and 
Christians dates from the past but ". . .entails continuous out- 
pouring of heavenly powers by Christ triumphant upon all who believe 
in him. They are. . .thoroughly penetrated and surrounded by Christ 
triumphant." "This union exists apart from moments when a Christian 
'feels' so exalted, nor is the union merely an alignment of wills. 
In scholastic terminology this relationship with Christ can be 
described as a physical-accidental union. . . . Such a union musi 
be carefully distinguished from substantial union which would mean 
that two persons become one entity, in other words that the human 
being is either annihilated or absorbed into the Divine Person." 
92-93. This latter absorption into the Divine is what many 
(Protestant) writers mean by mysticism. Rightly they do not find 
this in Paul, though the objective nature of the union of the 
Christian and Christ is admitted by very many commentators today. 
Catholics generally mean by mysticism the articulation of this 
objective relationship or sinply the relationship itself referred 
to as the mystical union with Christ. Confer footnote 77. 
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toward Christ. In these phrases Paul measured out his gospel. 
The Letter to the Hebrews sums up every Pauline theme that the 
language of clothing aided: "Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, 
today, and forever. (Hebrews 13:8). From his Baptism of yesterday 
a Christian takes his existence from Christ. He begins to live 
his today in and with Christ. He moves toward Christ for a rela- 
tionship with him that cannot be put aside. 
3. Conclusion 

What has emerged from this study is the extensive use of 
the imagery of clothing to express experiences of God's presence. 
These experiences are centered in Baptism. In Baptism men and 
women are involved with Christ, buried into this death so that the 
power of his resurrection may spring up in them. His Spirit is 
breathed within them. The Father raises them up to name them sons 
and daughters with Christ. The Father sees One Son, the Second 
Adam in whom the redeemed stand united. Christians have entered 
a new creation of God's economy and are changed by it. 19 It is 
in this sense that they have put on Christ and have put on the 
power of the Holy Spirit. Christ and the Spirit rule in this 
order and affect those wbo come within it. The catalyst securing 
this assimilation to Christ in Baptism remains the Holy Spirit 
whose "power" Luke and Paul always underline. The Spirit over- 
whelms and drives out the former existence and way of life as 
through the refinement of fire. What reappears is entirely new. 


As a form-fitting garment, the Spirit shapes a believer to the 


10tne basic meaning of 6ócvv/6óco9aL. is 'to enter' 


something. 
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dimensions of the Risen Christ and empowers him to attain them. 
Until the Parousia brings to light the garment of splendor they 
already wear and shows it as immortality, Christians will continue 
to enrich and brighten their robe themselves through faith, through 
hope, and through love. This too remains the work of the Spirit, 
that is, for us all to ". . .reflect as in a mirror the splendour 
or the Lord; thus we are transfigured into his likeness, from 
splendour to splendour, such is the influence of the Lord who is 
Spirit." (II Corinthians 3:18). The Lord, crucified and raised 
to spiritual reality, had this intention when he promised his 
Spirit as a Baptism in power to his disciples until he comes again. 
The Father looks upon Christ and his bride the Church. These two 
are one, though they remain distinguishable just as Christ and the 
Spirit are one yet distinct in effecting the salvation God the 
Father offers mankind. This unseverable union between Christ and 
the Church, the assembly of the redeemed, as in a bright seamless 
robe will hold all men and God in a new and eternal covenant. The 
last day will manifest it. 

Paul and his circle do not hesitate to draw upon simple and 
ordinary images to teach a profound religious message. The symbol 
of clothing was at hand, inherited from the Old Testament back- 
ground all Christians shared. H Authors and catechetical instruc- 


tions borrowed freely. Initially this borrowing simply "happened" 


ll esearch for the dissertation proposal demonstrated the 
extensive use of the imagery of clothing in the Old Testament. 
Penitential rites, marriage, mourning, worship, and festive occa- 
sions contributed their special dress to the treasury of 
symbolism. 
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Later reflection would make it more conscious and vhe symbolism 
of clothing would become more refined. In Paul, re-enforced by 
Luke, the symbolism can illustrate all phases of Christian life: 
the past, the present, the future. It describes a relationship 
to Christ through the Spirit that is ontological, juridical, and 
moral. The juridical aspects spring simultaneously from the kind 
of association Christians have with Christ. Christ 'possesses' 
those he has enlivened for God.l? The moral appearance of the 
relationship follows from the nature of the relationship itself, 
when a Christian recognizes his "associate" and freely chooses to 
match him in attitude and action. The imagery of clothing points 
out the ontological character of the union between Christ and 
Christians which took place in Baptism as these pages have in- 
dicated. The emphasis in Paul lies here. To put on Christ 
basically refers to the effect Baptism has: the transferal and 
transformation a believer undergoes when he enters the sphere of 
God through the power of the Holy Spirit and is grasped by the 
Risen Christ. This is God's gift alone. It is Baptism with the 


Spirit in the name of Jesus. 


l2sal. 3:27-29; 5:24. I Cor. 3:21-28. 
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Section B 


Interpretation of Paul's Phrase: To Put on Christ 
l. Ohleyer's Study 


In 1921 The Catholic University of America published 
Leo Obleyer's dissertation entitled: The Pauline Formula "induere 
Christum" With Special Reference to the Works of Saint John 
Chrysostom. Dr. Ohleyer prefaced his research with a history of 
the interpretation of the phrase induere Christum in the Middle 
Ages and in modern times. With that he combined an historico- 
literary investigation of (év)6Uciv-(Ev)50f£0*ai. He then 
provided John Chrysostom's interpretation of the phrase. Finally 
he applied the results of his work to Romans 13:14 and Galatians 
3:27. According to Ohleyer the metaphor induere Christum rests 
upon the notion of donning clothing. The question to be consid- 
ered is what thought did Paul have in mind when he used these 
words. A summary of Ohleyer's dissertation will follow. 

Through the centuries commentators have brought forward 
many suggestions.  Persuasive arguments have been prepared for the 
concept of union with Christ. This concept may refer to a moral 
union simply or to a union more readily described as ontological. 
Some advocates of this general theory, however, seem to have 
emptied Christ of his historic personality. A vague spiritual 
force like mist seizing and enveloping a city lies at the source 
of such speculation. Supporters of a more objective relationship 


with Christ have challenged, on the basis of Pauline theology, 
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such presentations and maintain a personal union between the Risen 


13 X second hypothesis offers imitation as 


Christ and believers. 
the controlling idea behind the metaphor. Christians form them- 
selves from Christ's character and inspiration. They have gained 
their relationship with him because they adopt his views and 
virtues and adapt them to their own lives. The third approach 
considers induere Christum as a "profession of discipleship". 
Ohleyer quotes from Matthew Henry's An Exposition of the Old and 
New Testament IX 301 (London, 1866): ". . .we profess our disciple- 
ship to him and are obliged to believe ourselves as his faithful 
servants." Christians should wear the grace and justice of Christ, 


their Master. A fourth overview of exegetes observes that the 


induere Christum provides the covering or the protection men need 





l3opposition to considering Christ as a vague spiritual 
force is strong among current Catholic theologians., They see such 
à concept as excessively animistic. Lucien Cerfaux, Christ in the 
Theology of St. Paul (New York: Herder and Herder, 1959) credits 
A. Deissman with introducing not a personal but ". . .a mystic 
Christ as an intermediary." p. 332. "We cannot conclude from Paul's 
use of the words "to live in Christ" that his meaning is that we 
have our being in him as in some sort of atmosphere." p. 328. 
Despite his interest in Christ as a medium, A. Wikenhauser, op.cit., 
inserts "It would, however, be a perversion of Paul's thought to 
interpret his words about the indwelling of Chris: or of his Spirit 
as meaning that he conceives of an impersonal power operating in 
Christians. Just as with the phrase 'in Christ,' Paul is speaking 
literally. He means that the spiritual Christ, as a living Person, 
is present in the just and operates in them; and in this statement 
the emphatic word is 'Person'" p. 72. "The principle question at 
issue is whether Christ with whom we are united is a Person or an 
impersonal force. In other words, is the spiritual Christ, the 
Lord triumphant, identical with the Divine Spirit? Johannes Weiss 
and some others answer this question in the affirmative. Weiss 
wrote: 'In Paul's eyes Christ the Person is metaphysically identi- 
cal with the impersonal Spirit.' He was able to make this equation 
because he was trained in the thought of his time which drew no 
hard and fast line between an abstract idea and a personality." 
p. 8l. 
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in virtue of sin. Some would insist that the covering serves God 
principally. He thus sees, as it were, only his Son. Others 


stress the necessity of protection inasmuch as man without God is 


morally naked because of sin,14 


The search of the metaphor for its essential meaning has 
produced nothing conclusive. Many scholars have followed a more 


philological method in the effort to understand induere Christum. 
They contend that the Hebrew and Greek languages must unlock the 
literal and figurative uses of the phrase. 

If the preference is for a Hebrew source, further options 
arise. The Hebrew equivalent of évéveotat is uab . It may 

- cT 

refer to 'making something more tight' or 'to be wholly filled 
with anything.' The verb is found in the sense of to adopt or to 
assume desired qualities. The literal meaning is more observed 
when the verb connoies the acquisition of anything. Some note 
that the word ". . .expresses a condition in contrast to conduct 
. o. . .U"ÍS In this case the object of wad receives the 

-cT 
emphasis rather than attendant circumstances. 

Greek has its adherents. "They point to the fact that Greek 
writers use évéveo%at with a personal object, which is exactly the 
use St. Paul makes of the word.  Commentators conclude, therefore, 

l4monmas Aquinas, "Ad Galatas 111.9.184" Super Epistolas 
S. Pauli Lectura, Raphael Cal, ed, (Turin: Marietti, 1953) I, 606. 
". . qui induitur aliqua veste, protegitur ac contegitur ea, et 
apparet sub colore vestis colore proprio occultato. Eodem modo 
et qui induit Christum, protegitur et contegitur a Christo Jesu, 
contra impugnationes et aestus, et in eo nihil aliud apparet nisi 
quae Christi sunt." ". . .Christum induunt exterius per bonam con- 
versationem, et interius per spiritum renovationem et. . .per 
sanctitatis configurationem. .. ."! 


15reo Ohleyer, Induere Christum (Washington: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1921), p. 11. 
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that the inspired writer was not the originator of this figurative 
locution in Greek, but that he merely used a metaphor already in 
vogue among the Greeks, "16 Again, however, no one is agreed as to 
its precision. A general theory of imitation does prevail but it 
is much nuanced. Some direct attention to its external aspect and 
cite theatrical masks, the role of actors, and the persons they 
represent. Others prefer psychological imitation where the inter- 
ior qualities of another are assumed and offer direction for the 
life of the devote. Still others fuse external and internal 
imitation to find the meaning of évéSco%at ". . .not merely 
imitation but primarily union, by which imitation is effected. . 

. ." As the word may suggest the relationship of pupil to teacher, 
not a few authors underline the side of discipleship and arrive at 
the meaning ". . .to take him as a pattern and guide, to imitate 
his example, to obey his precepts, to become like him, "18 At 

this juncture, many writers find évôýcoðať tiva reflective of the 
Hebrew notion of union, of adoption, and of the appropriation of 
another's qualities. They conclude that the usage of the Hebrew 
and Greek verbs coalesce. 

The early Christian ceremony of robing the newly baptized 
in white linen clothing has stimulated another line of investiga- 
tion into the meaning of Paul's induere Christum. This approach 
looks to contemporary customs as the inspiration for the phrase 
and its meaning. 


An obvious source for the phrase might be the Christian 


*6ipid., p. 11.  l^rbid., p. 14.  l8jybia., p. 15. 
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practice itself. Most commentators would not consider the practice 
primitive enough for Paul to have admired and adopted its language 
for his definition of Baptism. Paul's own language may itself have 
given rise to the custom. The motion, however, in the other direc- 
tion is less likely. The enveloping characteristic of water in 
Baptism is also not without its supporters as the origin of 
induere Christum and the subsequent white garment. 

Others have wondered if Jewish customs may not stand behind 
induere Christum. If Christians conceived Christ as priest, they 
might have vested him imaginatively after the model of the Jewish 
high priest. If Baptism initiated Christians as priests of the 
New Testament, would not the association of priesthood and sacred 
dress have made prominent the language of clothing in moments of 
exhortation and instruction? J. Lightfoot thought that Paul did 
draw his phrase from the vesting of all Old Testament priests. 
Before they appeared before God, priests removed their ordinary 
clothes and put on priestly robes. Such robes would show the 
special relationship to God priests have on behalf of the people. 

Pagan practices have found advocates. What influenced 
Paul's use of the phrase was the common knowledge all had of the 
Roman custom of changing the toga praetexta for the toga virilis. 
From the moment of putting off the first and putting on the latter 
every young man counted his freedom from parental control and his 
full rights as a citizen. Some exegetes also notice Sophist 
customs behind Paul's metaphor. A public bath and a clothing with 
a special dress accompanied initiation into sophistry.  Stoicism, 


in fact, provides verbal parallels to the Pauline phrase and may 
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have offered him its terminology. A wider consensus of authors in 
respect to the origin of the phrase, however, endorsed the ancient 
Mystery Religions.19 Egyptian, Phrygian, Persian, and Babylonian 
Mysteries have had their proponents .?° 

Ohleyer's own historico-literary investigation of (év)éeiv- 
(£v)565co9av. , yields these results, 6¥etv-Sdec$8at is the primal 
form of the verb; v does not alter the meaning of the verb, but 
merely intensifies it. The primal intention of the word is to 
indicate ". . .the moving from one place to another and conse- 
quently the ceasing to be in one place or one state and the 
beginning to be in another place or state. ‘This last idea implies 
usually the power and dominion of the subject of the verb over the 
object or vice versa in consequence of which the weaker element is 


changed. This change usually conforms the weaker element to the 


l976aay, scholarship inclines more cautiously to this 
opinion and in large measure rejects its claims at least for the 
milieu in which Christianity first appeared and into which it 
expanded. Confer Gunter Wagrer, Pauline Baptism and the Pagan 
Mysteries (Edinburg: Oliver and Boyd, 1967). The Jewish heritage 
is more stressed and explored today. See also H. Rahner, "The 
Christian Mystery and the Pagan Mystery," The Mysteries, 
Joseph Campbell, ed., (New York: Pantheon, 1955) pp. 337-401. 


20fFranz Joseph Dölger, Das Fisch-Symbol in Frühchristlicher 
Zeit (Münster: Verlag der Aschendorffschen, 1928). In Volume I, 


pp. 115-120, Dolger discusses the implications of a figure clad 
like the Babylonian Fish God for Paul's language of clothing. He 
concludes: "Ich glaube jedoch, dass man nicht einmal so weit zu 
gehen braucht, bei Gal. 3, 27 eine direkte Bezugnahme auf 
irgendwelche symboiische Verkleidungen, sei es im babvlonischen 
Priesterzeremoniell oder in den Mithrasmysterien anzunehmen. Der 
Begriff des Év6ócotsav als das Anziehen einer geistigen Qualitàt 
oder Gemutsvergassung war dem bilderreichen Orientalen sehr 
geláufig." pp. 117-118. 
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stronger.''2l Ohleyer stresses the connection of possession and 
power with (év)évewv and (év)éveo%at . He discovers this connota- 
tion present in the more developed literal sense as well as in 
the figurative usage of the verb whether the verb stands in its 
active, middle, or passive voices. Since Ohleyer has recognized 
the correlation of subject end object and the importance of the 
stronger or weaker quality in one or the other, a translator 
should notice where the emphasis will lie before he renders 
accurately évéverv as to take possession and évéveq8a, as to sur- 
render to the possession of, to become the property of.  ''The 
context always clearly tells us which is the precise meaning of 
the verb. If the subject is the stronger element and the change 
is effected in the object, it equals to take possession and con- 
trol of. If tbe object is the stronger element and the change is 
effected in the subject, it equals 'to surrender to the possession 
and power of,' 'to become the property of.' When (év)édeuv-(év)dtec$at 
is used in a metaphorical sense, the possession is not real, but 
only imagined and the change, though real, is conceived as being 
made by the possessor,"22 Change, possession, and power do not 


?lohleyer, op.cit., p. 59. Confer Liddell and Scott's 
Greek-English Lexicon for ó6ów on p. 186. See further Gerhard 
Kittel's Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, tr. Geoffrey 
Bromiley (Grand Rapids: W. Eerdman, 1964) V. 2, pp. 318-321 for 
60 by Albrecht Oepke. Oepke finds for 6óg the meanings to 
submerge, to plunge, to enter. Apropos of évéerv he notes that 
the middle voice often has a passive sense. He insists that Paul 
has in his usage no reference to an actual enrobing or to a mask- 
ing by the initiate. 


22ohleyer, op.cit., pp. 83-84. Confer W.F. Arndt and F.W. 
Gingrich's A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament (Cambridge 
University Press, 1957) for $y&ójy on p. 263. Active meanings are 
to dress, to clothe; middle meanings are to clothe oneself in, to 
put on, to wear. Middle meanings are found literally and figura- 
tively. When the latter occurs, virtues and traits are often the 
object. Where sometimes the middle voice appears, the context 
would better be served by a passive form of the verb. 
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exhaust the meaning of the verb. It has two other aspects. From 
possession comes union. Such possession is described ". . .as an 
identity of the possessed with the possessor. The change that 
results from the possession implies imitation; imitation, however, 
is not the fundamental idea contained in (év)6óc(v and (év)évec8ar , 
but only its effect, nor should it be styled mere imitation but 
assimilation."73 

Father Ohleyer applied this research into Greek usages of 
this verb to the Septuagint. The notion of possession and power 
reappeared in (év)évevv-(év)Sec%aL. The meanings offered in the 
previous paragraph for the active and middle voices required no 
alteration. While both literatures show the verb in its literal 
sense as a verb of clothing, the Septuagint more often uses the 
word symbolically. ". . .even when the phrase is taken literally." 
The Greek and Old Testament usages also diverge when grammar is 
considered. With respect to dispositions attainable by (Év)5stcuv- 
(év)69Ecba. , Greek authors prefer the disposition as the subject 
of the verb in its active voice. The person who becomes so endowed 
is the object. Writers in the Septuagint, on the other hand, re- 
verse the structure. The person appears as subject of the verb in 
its middle voice, with the quality standing in tbe accusative case. 
Another difference is evident. Though in either literature the 
middle voice may have both a personal subject and a personal object, 
in such instances the Septuagint would choose an active voice and 


a strong subject, whereas a Greek would elect the middle voice and 





23onleyer, Ibid., p. 84. 
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a strong object. In the Septuagint such expressions might be 
taken literally; the Greeks would count them as metaphorical-- 
as in the example: "IveBua Kuptou Évé6uce tév Te6edv..... e 
Judges 6:34. Ohleyer is satisfied, however, with the intrinsic 
agreement between the two literatures, though he observed that 
only in Greek writings were found parallels to Paul's Evbveotat 
Xptotdv . %. . .the fundamental and essential idea of (év)6Neiv- 
(év)ddeo8ar is the same; it involves possession and dominion, 
which imply a change in the possessed by and according to the 
possessor. "24 

What application of his study does Father Ohleyer make to- 
wards understanding the significance of induere Christum in 
Galatians 3:27 and Romans 13:14? "The Pauline formula évéveo8at 
Xotgtóv . . .means to surrender to the possession and power of 
Christ, to give ourselves up to his power and dominion, so that 
we become his property and possession and he dominates us.  Con- 
sequently, Christ really dwells in us and actually conforms us to 
himself. Since the phrase évéteo%at tiva Was current in the 
Greek literature before St. Paul wrote, all the opinions of com- 
mentators who would see in the Pauline formula an allusion to some 
fact or custom, whether Christian, Jewish, or pagan in origin, are 


25 


unfounded,” Re-enforced by St. John Chrysostom's exegesis of 





24 Ibid., pp. 90-91.  Ephippus recorded Alexander the Great's 


liking to put on the sacred clothing of the gods and thus become 
Ammon, Artemis, Hermes, and Heracles. See footnote 22 for Arndt's 
Lexicon, p. 263. Zech 13:4, 2 Kg 1:3, Mal 4:5, Mk 1:6, Matt 11:14 
combine to show thenew identity John the Baptist has when he 


dresses like the prophet Elijah. 
25]bid., pp. 100-101. 
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induere Christum in a literal and not a metaphorical sense, 
Ohleyer would insist that the phrase requires an understanding of 
thebunion Christians have with Christ in a realistic and objective 
manner. Nothing else will do justice to Paul's intention. 

Section B. 1. of this Chapter has confirmed the study and 
interpretation of Saint Paul's Baptismal Theology made in Section A. 
2. It is an ontological relationship Christians have with Christ. 
Imitation of Christ by Christians in their own lives through faith, 
love, and hope will thus follow and reflect the community of life 
they and he share already in reality. Baptism provides the moment 
when this possession of a believer by Christ takes place. In 
Romans 6:1-11 Paul presented more fully what he took to be the 
tradition of the Church about Baptism. He had said it all when in 


Galatians 3:27 he had written ". . . évó6ígac9c Xpvotóv." 


2. Opinions from 1921 to 1973 
a. Origin of the Phrase 
From 1921 to the present a number of commentaries on 

Galatians have been published. This section of the Chapter will 
present various current opinions on the content and origin of the 
phrase in 3:27: induere Christum. Reflections fall clearly into 
four general categories. These are language common to the times, 
perhaps drawn from civilian and/or military customs; religio- 
magic-mystery language, language with an Old Testament background 
and finally, language obviously related to the baptismal liturgy 


itself. 
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(1) Civilian/Military Customs 

Oscar Culimann chooses the first category. He feels 
s". . .that. . .the special baptismal grace of those received into 
the Church of Christ consists in their being 'comnissioned for 
special duty.' It is Barth's virtue that he emphasizes this side 
of Baptism." The question rises ". . .why this 'commissioned to 
special duty' in Baptism should be bound up with its being de- 
clared to the person baptized and at the same time accepted by 
him. In fact, it is itself grace: it effects the putting on of 
Christ, just as the incorporation of a young man in the army 
involves, as it were automatically, his being clothed in a uniforn, "76 
The context in which Cullmann is writing is that of the possibility 
of infant baptism in the New Testament. His argument draws a par- 
allel between the registration of a soldier in the army and the 
incorporation of a Christian into Christ. Both acts imply 
responsibilities that are received in the very process and are then 
consciously to be fulfilled. The Church must acknowledge both 
aspects of Baptism, even if long-standing practice based on insight 
into God's initial role in Baptism would stress one aspect over the 
other. The relationship with Christ remains the principal gift 
which the sacrament offers. Cullmann's emphasis lies on this 
"objective! element. No diluting of the necessity of actual faith 
in the recipient is intended, nor is the subsequent constant coop- 


eration of Christ's disciples with 'grace' undervalued.  Cullmann's 





260scar Cullmann, Baptism in the New Testament (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery, 1950), p. 36. 
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contribution isolated the factor in Baptism that would warrant the 
christening of children. God's action extending sonship through 
Christ to believers takes the stress and invites a grateful recep- 
tion.27 To put on Christ has its first reference to him and only 
then to a commensurate style of life. Paul's thought in Galatians 
3:27 moves at this level of conceptualization. His descriptive 
language would not be opaque to his readers. Military and athletic 
images abound in the Pauline corpus as an inheritance common to all 


governed or influenced by Rome and Greece. 


(2) Religio-Magic-Mystery Language 
Not as wide as it formerly was is support for a Pauline 
connection with mystery cults. Joseph Fitzmyer in his commentary 
on the Letter to the Galatians mentions the possible influence of 
the mysteries on Paul's expression--induere Christum--without 
endorsing his own observation.?? The commentators, however, on 
Galatians in the Interpreter's Bible, Raymond Stamm and O. Black- 


welder, are more confident. They link their remarks on 3:27 with 





27 cerfaux, op.cit.,"Our life in the life of Christ who died 


and rose again. It comes to us through faith and baptism. . . .” 
p. 337. See footnote 74. 

A. Wikenhauser, op.cit., distinguishes the objective re- 
lationship with its baptismal foundation and the subjective and 
human side of the union with Christ. This requires awareness of 
his influence. "Baptism creates such an infinite union between 
man and Christ that the Christian undergoes exactly what Christ 
underwent. . . ." p. 115. 

28 joseph Fitzmyer. "Letter to the Galatians" Jerome 
Biblical Commentary, Raymond Brown, ed. (Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice Hall, 1968) II, p. 243. Baptism sacramentally 
completes faith. "It is the rite whereby man achieves union with 
Christ and publicly manifests his commitment.! 
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the mysteries. Stamm writes "To put on Christ is to clothe oneself 
with his character, to be like him. One way of being initiated 
into a mystery cult was to put on a robe symbolical of the deity 
which vas supposed to endow the initiate with the character, 
dignity, and power of his god." The magical element or magical 
interpretation of such an approach together with the extreme 
sacramental realism it inspired brought this attitudinal descrip- 
tion from Blackwelder: "Pronouncing the name of Christ was believed 
to charge the baptismal water with the celestial substance of his 
glorified resurrection body which conveyed his presence.  Ordin- 
arily this body was invisible but, as to Paul at Damascus, it was 
manifested in a blaze of light, and light was assimilated with 
Baptism. When a convert was baptized into Christ, he was immersed 
in water permeated with Christ's spiritual body. He could say 
literally: 'I am in Christ and Christ is in me.' Paul showed it 
by the experience of the Israelites who were in the cloud and 
passed through the sea." It was the presence of the Spirit-Christ 
which made Baptism a sacrament. Paul shared this realism but he 
regarded the celestial body of Christ as the bearer of the mind and 
Spirit of Christ. He warned ". . .that Baptism was not a magical 
rite which made them immortal automatically by 'regenerating' them. 
To be baptized into Christ was to be immersed in his character, to 


take up his cross and to produce the fruit of his Spirit."29 For 


29Raymond Stamm and O. Blackwelder "Galatians" Interpreter's 
Bible, G.A. Buttrick, ed., (New York: Abingdon Press, 1965) X, pp. 
518-19. Ernest Burton in his Epistle to the Galatians (Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark, 1952 (1921)) on p. 203 agrees that "to put on 
Christ is to become as Christ, to have his standing. . . ." so that 
the baptized beyond what circumcision and the works of the law 
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these writers the first conception of Baptism arose from the 
fascination Paul's contemporaries had for magic. Faith and experi- 
ence had taught Paul how to refine for himself and others this 
incerest. In this effort he was partially successful. For water 
already reverenced as a transforming magic material the mystery 
religions provided both a 'theology' and a description. What re- 
sulted was the pregnant phrase: to put on Christ. The phrase 
itself denotes simply an extrinsic relationship with Christ 


continually manifested in the moral order. 


(3) Old Testament Language 

Most Exegetes today no longer neglect the Old Testament 
background as the source for Paul's phrase. Judges 6:34 foreshadows 
Galatians 3:27: "Ilvcüua Kup(ou Évéóuce tóv leófuv. . -" The biblical 
milieu had often employed the language of clothing in metaphorical 
and figurative expressions.  Alphons Steinmann acknowledged 
F. J. Dolger's hypothesis of the Babylonian origin for the theo- 
logical meaning of clothing. 39 He has not overlooked the possible 
influence of Greek theatre, mystery religions, and Mithraism. Yet 


he decided !". . .da es geradezu ein Lieblingsgedanke des Apostels 





being possess ". . .a relation to God like that which Christ sustains 
to God." Burton, however, clearly distinguishes the sacramental 
from the magical in Baptism. In this connection John McKenzie in 
The Power and the Widsom (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1965) also notes the 
differences between sacrament and myth as they «ffect Baptism, the 
rite of initiation into the Christian community. pp. 157-58. Carl 
Schneider finds interesting the connotation in fBaxtüteuv of 'to 
drown'. He associates this aspect in Christian initiation with 

the drowning with Osiris by the deceased devote in Nile water. The 
Mystery of Isis and Osiris would have influenced Paul in Galatians 
3:27 to conceive water as the enveloping presence of the divinity. 
Garment mysticism would take its origin from mystery language. 


Geistesgeschichte des Antiken Christentums (München: Beck, 1954) 
I, p. 123. 


30confer footnote 20. 
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ist. . .so haben wir es wohl nur mit einem Ausdruck der 
bilderreichen Sprache des Orients zu tun."?! A. Cole accepts the 
observation of M.J. Lagrange "La métaphore était courante dans 
1!A.T. de revêtir une disposition morale ou une qualité quelconque, 
bonne ou mauvaise. Chez les Grecs. . .dire revétir quelqu'un, 
c'est A dire entrer dans ses dispositions: tév tópavvov évéseo8at 
(Dion. Hal. XI. v.5). C'est le sens de Paul, mais avec l'intention 
d'exprimer l'union la plus parfaite, de telle sorte que le titre de 
fils de Dieu soit communiqué aux chrétiens par la participation de 
1'adoption."32 Referring to Romans 13:14, Lagrange added ". . . 
ce second emploi de la méme image, en dehors du baptéme, suggére 
qu'elle n'est pas venue à l'esprit de Paul de cause de l'usage de 
prendre apres le baptême des habits nouveaux. . ." especially since 


no early date may be fixed for their first appearance.?? 


(4) Baptismal Language 
The relationship between language with an Old Testament 
flavor and language common to the Christian baptismal action is so 


31 
Alphons Steinmann, Die Briefe an die Thessalonicher und 


Galater (Bonn: Peter Hanstein, 1935), p. 128. 


32M .J. Lagrange, Ép^tre aux Galates (Paris: Libraire Victor 
LeCoffre, 1926) pp. 92-93. 


33R A. Cole in Galatians (London: Tyndale Press, 1965) finds 
the imagery of clothing evident in the Old Testament and used 
especially to underline the assumption of moral qualities in the 
New Testament. The verb ". . .may come from undressing before Bap- 
tism and dressing (no doubt from the earliest days whenever possible) 
in clean white clothing. But it is peculiarly appropriate as 
describing a situation where certain habits and qualities have to 
be laid aside forever and a new set assumed." p. 110. In this con- 
nection J. B. Lightfoot in his Epistle to the Galatians (London: 
MacMillan,1896) hesitated to endorse an early date for the intro- 
duction of white clothing but found a possible reference to the 
practice in Justin's Dialogus 116, p. 149. 
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close that scholars favoring the former incline also to the latter 
as a source for Paul's expression. Ernest Burton's classical 
Commentary on Galatians states that ". . .the idiom conveyed no 
suggestion of putting on a mask but referred to an act in which 
one entered into actual relations. Something took place in the 
act of Baptism as thought of by the apostle which suggested the 
figure of being clothed with Christ. ‘this may have been that in 
Baptism one was, as it were, clothed with water, or possibly, that 
the initiate was accustomed to wear a special garment. To such a 
relation in thought between fact and outward symbol there can be 


nom Again it was Lagrange who 


e . eno serious objection. . 
offered apropos of the symbolism of purification the simple explan- 
ation. "Il était dans la nature des choses qu'après le baptême on 
ne reprit pas des vêtements souillés. Dans un pays où la tunique 
tient souvent lieu de chemise et se lave, un simple bain est une 
occasion de changer de costume. "33 O. Michel is no less certain 
than Lagrange that putting on and off old and new belonged to fixed 
baptismal terminology in early parenesis and possibly was borrowed 
by Paul from the baptismal liturgy. 36 Heinrich Schlier and Ragnar 
Bring pursue without accepting it the "clothed with water" insight. 
They, however, discover in Paul's expression an idea perhaps of 
S4^5rnest Burton, op.cit., in footnote 29, p. 206. A 


Christian is as Christ, an object of God's favor. p. 203. 


351 agrange, op.cit., p. 93. 


36 i ; : = - 
O. Michel, Die Brief an die Romer, Meyer Kommentar 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1955) p. 293. 
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gnostic origin. The reference, then, would point to ". . .a 
celestial garment prepared for us, which is Christ, by means of 
which we pass into the new aeon. "37 Bring considers the clothing 
as a symbol of the salvation for which the baptized was destined. 38 
John Bligh finds the language in the cultural milieu of Paul. The 
immediate analogy may be twofold. Circumcision may have supplied 
the verb évéverv . ". . .circumcision is a stripping off (üxéxóvucig ) 
of sinful flesh, and Baptism is the reality of which circumcision 
is the token. Hence, Baptism is a stripping away of the whole sin- 
ful body. But the believer is not left naked--he 'puts on,' év6ó- 
ETAL the body of Christ, or more briefly, he 'puts' on 


Christ."?? 


The second possibility may stand in Paul's comparison 

of the last Adam with the first Adam. As the first engendered all 
men, so the second has recreated them with such an attendent unity 
that words of Saint Jerome apply. "Since the situation is that 


every difference of race, social condition, and sex is removed by 


Christ's Baptism and by putting on his livery, we are all one in 





37 Heinrich Schlier, Der Brief an die Galater (Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1951), p. 128. 


38pagnar Bring, Commentary on Galatians, tr. Eric Wahlstrom 
(Philadelphia: 'uhlenburg Press, 1961), p. 181. 

Joachim Jeremias in The Parables of Jesus (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1963) also remarks upon the eschatological garment 
of salvation as the source for Paul's expression. p. 189. 

In this connection, A. Jeremias in The Old Testament in 
Light of the Ancient East (London: Williams and Norgate, 1911) traces 
the prominent use made of clothing language and symbolism to Baby- 
lonia where the cosmos itself is conceived of as a garment made by 
the gods. p. 118 ff. 


39 
p. 325. 


John Bligh Galatians (London: St. Paul Publication, 1969) 
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Christ Jesus, so that as the Father and the Son are one, so we are 


29 Paul would have been thinking about the New Adam 


one in them." 
enveloping his disciples. The basic image would lie in the new 
origin and new creation aspect of Baptism. Especially in view of 


I Corinthians 15:47-49, garment imagery would easily have come to 


mind and supplied the phrase induere Christum. 


(5) Gnostic Influence and Language 

Initially, the meaning of évéetv/évésec%at occupied the 
attention of the writers cited above. The verb in its middle voice 
literally denotes the process of clothing oneself in or with some- 
thing or someone. In a figurative sense it implies the taking on 
of characteristics, virtues, and intentions or, in the case of a 
personal object, the nature of a person.^4l They looked for the 
Source of this language usage in Paul's Letters. It is to the Old 
Testament with its milieu and to general baptismal terminology that 
most turn today for clarification of the image contained in induere 
Christum.4? Most recently, the continuing publication of manu- 
scripts from the library of Nag Hammadi has opened cautious specu- 


lation that the thought behind the phrase may betray gnostic 


40 jerome Commentariorum in Epistolam ad Galatas II 3.28, 
PL 26.369. 


4larndt, op.cit., footnote 22, p. 263. 


42 Joseph Thomas Le mouvement baptiste en Palestine et Syrie 
(Gembloux: J. Duculot, 1935). Jews and Jewish Christians not only 


multiplied lustrations, they made them central in the worship of 
God and the attainment of salvation. Baptism itself is seen as an 
effort to spiritualize religion so often served simply by animal 
sacrifices. 
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tendencies. T? Whatever its ultimate source, picturesque language 
common to the East had developed and employed the imagery of 
clothing. 44 Paul adopted it for his own purpose. 

b. Meaning of the Phrase in the 
Theology of Baptism 

This survey of the background and usage of Paul's phrase 
induere Christum leads to the suggestion that Paul employs the 
image in two senses. The same image may refer to both the onto- 
logical order and to the moral order. The question should now be 
posed: What idea does Paul intend to express through the language 
of clothing? 

(1) Ontological Transformation of Man 

Lagrange reflected that a figurative use of éÉv6$co9aL 
applied in a literal sense to Christ was not sufficiently strong 
to convey Paul's conception. "Peut-être l'image du vétement 
a-t-elleparue à l'apôtre encore insuffisante pour marquer toute 
l'union au Christ dans le baptême, car dans l'epitre aux Romains 


il a employé des comparaisons plus saisissantes."*2 A. Grail 


43Dr. Michael Stone of Hebrew University in Jerusalem, 
private conversation held at the Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, June 9, 1972. 


44J. B. Pritchard, ed., Ancient Near Eastern Texts (Prince- 
ton University Press, 1955). Some examples of the matrix from which 
Eastern culture took its source are the following. From Gilgamesh 
and the Lord of the Living: "With his word of heroism he (covered 
himself) like a garment. . . .'" 49, From an address to the goddess 
Beltiya: "Powerful goddess. . .whose garment is (bright) light 
e.. ."p. 332. From a Lament Over Ur: "The storm ordered by 
Enlil in hate, the storm which wears away the land covered Ur like 
a garment, enveloped it like linen." p. 459, 


45) agrange, op.cit., p. 92. 
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provides the obvious perspective for Paul's shifting images. 
"Avoir revétu le Christ par le baptéme est donné comme preuve que 
nous sommes devenus fils de Dieu: vous êtes fils de Dieu dans le 
Christ parce que vous avez revétu le Christ. Ce revétement est 


donc assimilation de vie, "46 Is it the work initially of the 


believer or is it the work of God in Christ through the Spirit???” 


Does the Christian assimilate Christ to himself or does Christ 
assimilate the Christian to himself? The answer to the first 
question requires an emphasis on the moral order. The second 
leads to the order of being. Paul preserved the tension and 
relationship between the two orders by his insistence on faith and 
Baptism in the process of converting a person to Christ. The two 
orders come together in the reality of experience. Christ con- 


ceived as clothing covers both aspects.48 Paul is insisting to 


46augustin Grail, "Le baptême dans 1'épitre aux Galates” 
Revue Biblique 58 (1951) pp. 503-520. 508. 


47G. R. Beasley-Murray, Baptism in the New Testament 
(London: Macmillan Company, 1962), "Through such an alliance of 


faith and baptism, Christianity is prevented from evaporating into 
an etherial subjectivism on the one hand, and from hardening into 
a fossilized objectivism on the other. The two aspects of 
apostolic Christianity are preserved in faith and baptism." p. 151. 


485agar Hauiotte, Symbolique du Vétement selon la Bible 


(Paris: Aubier, 1966). The author finds clothing as a reflection 

of a religious view of the world which God brought out from chaos. 
Clothing "orders" man. It protects him, makes him one with his 
person, guarantees his autonomy, signifies his power and vocation 

in the Community of Salvation in which he is incorporated. If 

Christ is conceived of as clothing, he has these listed functions 

to fulfill in the lives of believers. Paul's figure induere Christum 
refers to a spiritual reality ". . .without losing the reference to 
the visible and sensible as befits clothing." p. 210. 

C. Masson in L'épftre de saint Paul aux Colossiens (Neuehatel: 
Delachaux et Niestlé, 1950) thinks that the image of clcthing does 
not do justice to this dynamism of the gospel. "En effet, le 
vêtement reste ce qu'il est, tandis que l'homme nouveau est 
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the Galatians that there is a rite of initiation into the Christian 
Community. But above all, what occupies his attention is what 
Baptism accomplishes.49 Grail explains his "assimilation de vie" 
as "l'insertion dans le Christ." "Vous avez revétu le Christ, vous 
êtes du Christ." In Galatians ". . .il n'ya que l'affirmation 
pure et simple du fait et des moyens employés: foi et baptême, 

Dans les épitres aux Romains et Colossiens Paul montrera comment 
cette insertion dans le Christ se réalise par l'insertion dans ses 
actes sauveurs, mort et resurrection, La reproduction symbolique 
par le rite de ces événements sauveurs, mort et résurrection, 
produit dans 1'fne du fidéle l'union au Christ, par mort an péché 
et entrée dans la vie de l'Esprit. Il n'en est point question 

dans la passage. La cristallisation définitive ne se trouve que 
plus tard, dans l'épftre aux Romains.'"50 If Baptism effects this 
insertion into Christ, it does so solely from the initiative of 
God. His Spirit breathed within Christians seals them to Christ 

so that there occurs ". . .une manifestation tout intérieure, toute 
spirituelle: la prise de conscience de l'adoption filiale, la 
réalité la plus spirituelle deposée dans l'âme du croyant." This 


resulting transformation Paul calls a new creation. Nor can faith 





continuellement renouvelé par l'action de l'Esprit." 143. A 
critique of Masson would note the importance in Paul of 'fitting 
and being fitted' to the reality symbolized by clothing, i.e., 
Christ. 


49 
"Xptotóv £veóUsacte | " Gal 3:27. 
Pierre Bonnard, L'épitre de Saint Paul aux Galates, 


Commentaire du Nouveau Testament (Paris: Delachaux et Niestlé, 
1953) 9,78. 

"Paul fait servir cette expression à son idée principale de 
l'égalité en des croyants." 78. 


5OGrail, op.cit., p. 516. 
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claim its origin simply from man. It remains primarily God's gift 
and then man's response. Even as it is man's response, it is made 
in the context of God's gift of Christ. The divine initiative has 
as its purpose the insertion of the baptized believer into Christ 
whereby he becomes a son in the Son. "Cette conformité est donnée 
en baptême, mais eile doit croître, et ne sera réalisée pleinment 
que dans la gloire,."?1 This cluster of ideas controls Paul's 
imagery of clothing. 

(2) Renovation of Man in Condition 
and Behavior 

Bernard Rey has studied the concept of the new man in Paul's 
thought. When Paul writes of the new man, he refers to Christ, 
". . .comme individu incorporant en lui même l'humanité nouvelle.''?2 
He names this collective reality New Adam. The New Adam is the New 
Man, Christ Risen from his death on the cross. It is the New Man 
Christ whom Christians put on in Baptism.’ "C'est en s'unissant 
à'lui par le baptéme que le chrétien devient participant de la vie 


54 


nouvelle." This participation in the existential order bears 


5lipid., p. 518. 


52Bernard Rey, "L'homme nouveau d'après S. Paul" Revue des 
Sciences philosophiques et théologiques 49 (1965) pp. 161-195. 168. 


(3 Ibid. , "Le théme de l'homme nouveau ne doit rien à 
l'hellénisme, et s'est situé dans la ligne des conceptions juives 
sur l'eschatologie. Le vieil homme est tout entier livré au péche, 
il n'est pas "neutre", mais lié à l'esclavage du mal. L'homme 
nouveau, lui, concerne d'abord le Christ ressuscité par l'Esprit et 
par voie de consequence le chrétien uni au corps du Christ." 192. 


54 bid., 169 ". . .au baptême il revêt le chrétien, devient 
pour lui une réalité intérieure du fait de son integration au corps 
du Christ." 
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fruit in the moral order. A Christian, then, is a new man in the 
New Man Christ. A change has radically ensued in the life of the 
individual believer. When Paul speaks, however, of the renewal of 
the interior man, he does not limit himself to the moral order. 
For him, ". . .l'expression 'homme intérieur'. . ." designated 


S70? This 


". . .l'homme rénové par le Christ et l'Esprit. . 
renovation radiates through the whole being of man, affecting 

even that aspect of man Paul calls the 'outer man'. Paul's 

thought deals with successive states in the human situation--the 
old and new man. Neither of the terms refers exclusively to the 
interior man. The concept of New Man touches both sides of human 
psychology--the outer man given over to sin and carrying already 

its judgment and the inner man renewed by the power of God. Even 
though the Christian has put on Christ, he remains in this ambiva- 
lence. If the transformation has occurred once and for all in 
Baptism, nonetheless, it must be constantly activated by faith 

and love in the life of Christians. "Cette création refait l'homme 
à l'image de Dieu, en le faisant habiter en coeur des chrétiens par 
la foi et l'amour qu'y implante l'Esprit; mais concrètement c'est 
par l'imitation du Christ que cette image, de jour en jour, 
renouvellera l'homme et l'acheminera vers la vraie connaissance de 
Dieu dans l'amour restaurant d'une maniére merveilleuse cet ordre 
de la premiere création qu'Adam avait détruit en ‘ignorant! Dieu. 16 
Consequently, the image of clothing serves two functions. It evokes 


the more permanent condition of being made in the image of Christ. 





55 56 


Ibid., p. 193. Ibid., p. 194. 
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It describes also the daily activity of Christians as they adorn 
their moral behavior with the likeness of Christ's virtues. 
Section A.2 of this Chapter examined Pauline texts dealing with 
induere Christum. It appeared evident that Paul made use of the 
imagery of clothing in the above twofold manner. In the use of 
this imagery Paul's flexibility cannot be gainsaid. The very 
flexibility helped him to conceive of salvation as a dynamic 
recreation in Christ who is its source by reason of his death and 
resurrection. Paul then saw salvation as a continuing process, 
through moral growth, of integration of Christians in Christ. He 
recognized salvation as a final moment to reveal that this recrea- 
tion has affected all that is human, even to the possibility of the 


resurrection of the dead. 


(3) Man's Existence in Christ 
Alfred Wikenhauser knows that for Paul Christ as redeemer 


57 Behind this image stand 


envelopes the redeemed like a garment. 
the phrases 'in Christ' and 'with Christ'. Primarily, 'iu Christ' 
notes the new level of life and power which Christians possess and 
share, although for the moment this form of existence remains within 
the framework of this world. "Paul never uses the phrase 'in Christ! 
when speaking of his profound hope that he will be clothed in a 
spiritual body and will be forever with his heavenly Lord; in such 


cases, his phrase is 'with Christ'.98 Baptism as the sacramental 


act of dying and rising with Christ introduces man into the reality 





57 Wikenhauser, op.cit., footnote 9, 112. 58 ibid., p. 62. 
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of 'being in Christ'. This effect never ceases. It is itself the 
promise of 'being with Christ'. "A Christian lives on a plane 
where his entire life is profoundly influenced by a divine power 
and where to some degree the very quality of his life has been 


59 It is not some sort of physical location that Paul 


changed." 
intends by the phrase 'in Christ'. Nor would it be adequate to 
make reference to the influence of an 'impersonal power'. Paul 
carefully distinguishes 'being in Christ! from 'being in the 


89 Paul never loses sight of the historical dimension of 


Spirit'. 
"being in Christ'. Though risen from the dead and fully 'spiritu- 
alized' in his manner of being, the Christ is still a concrete 
personality. This person and a Christian meet. "Being in Christ! 
describes for the Christian this relationship. They do not fuse 
as in pantheism. Despite the closest of unions Christ and the 
Christian remain distinct in personality. Their union is not 


1.91 


simply mora Nor can it be merely figurative in the sense that 


Christ has inspired a believer. He actually dwells in the Chris- 
tian. A metaphor would poorly describe this relationship since 
Paul believes "Christ is present as a living person in those who 
believe in him, not just as the power of a new moral and religious 
life."9? Christ's presence, then, is personal, not physical. It 
is spiritual, that is, Christ and the Christian are united in the 


63 


Spirit, spiritually. If Baptism initiates this relationship of 





59 60 


Ibid., p. 63. Ibid., p. 89. ©lipia., p. 101. 


62 tbid; p. 72. 


631bid., p. 89. The union with Jesus is objective but not 
substantial. It occurs after his manner of being. 
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a Christian with the glorified Christ, Wikenhauser finds that the 
meaning of the word 'baptism' may offer some insight into Paul's 
idea of what Baptism does. Christ comes upon the believer as he 
goes under the water.°* The connotation of 'baptism' and the 
imagery of a garment aid Paul in his conception of the relationship 
baptism inaugurates. Putting on Christ ". . .denotes the sphere 
into which the person is transferred by Baptism. This sphere is 
the spiritual Christ."95 Like Schlier and Bring, Wikenhauser 
locates the metaphor of clothing--induere Christum--in the thought 


of wearing a heavenly garment.99 When a Christian puts on Christ, 





64 T DNT, op.cit., footnote 21. See v. I, pp. 529-546 for 

article ßBdrtw by Albrecht Oepke. 
Báxtu means to dip in or under and to dye. Bartttw 

means to immerse, to sink, to drown, to perish. In a figurative 
sense the active voice means to bring to destruction, the passive 
voice to go under. To bathe or to wash is found only in Hellenism. 
The idea of going under or perishing is nearer the general usage. 
The New Testament provides examples of Bdéxtw in a literal sense, 
of BaxttZw in a cultic sense for Jewish washings and in the tech- 
nical sense to baptize. Oepke insists that the meaning to plunge 
", . cannot be separated from the sublime to baptize." p. 530. 
Wikenhauser, op.cit., footnote 9, agrees. p. 111. Cerfaux, op.cit., 
footnote 13, enlarges the theme. "Baptism is essentially an 
initiation into a religion and therefore also, it would seem, to 
the one who is the God or the head of that religion." p. 336. The 
question, however, between the relationship of to plunge and to 
baptize is an open one. 


65Wikenhauser, o op.cit., footnote 9, 112. If to plunge is 
stressed in BartégeLv rather than simply to baptize, the issue of 
media of various kinds arises. For example: F. Amiot, Épître aux 
Galates (Paris: Beauchesne et Fils, 1946). 

"Le baptême est la conclusion et l'aboutissement régulier de 
l'acte de foi. Il fait revêtir le Christ: le baptisé entre dans la 
sphère d'influence du Christ, dans ses dispositions: il est comme 
plongé et transformé en lui. Il reçoit de lui une nouvelle manière 
d'être d'où résulte une union si intime et si profonde, une apparten- 
ance et une consécration si entières, que désormais il est vraiment 
fils de Dieu." 183-184. 


Óófhe literature of oriental gnosticism mentions the heavenly 
prototype of original man. The spheres through which original man 
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he does not become Christ. Rather he begins to exist in Christ. 
The parties to the union retain their own personalities. At the 
same moment, however, they form in the Person of Christ !". . .one 
great unit... ."Ó7 From Galatians 3:27 to Romans 6 no other 
conclusion may be drawn.  Baptism ". . .creates such an intimate 
union between men and Christ that the Christian undergoes exactly 
what Christ underwent in his death and resurrection, namely death 
to sin and the attainment of a new life."68 to effect this reno- 
vating relationship in the Sacrament of Baptism the Father bestows 


his Spirit. The presence of the Spirit motivates the baptized to 


a correspondence between his behavior and the meaning of Baptism.9? 


"Because of these objective facts, i.e., Christ's death and resur- 


rection and gift of the Spirit, men have moral duties. And the 


passed on his way to enfleshment are considered as garments. Each 
sphere by its addition of some aspect to Primal Man enveloped him 
further, brought him farther from his true home or his true self. 
Enfleshment itself referred to the process of the soul's being 
clothed with psychic qualities as it journeyed from Nous to Matter. 
The body is the iast and least valuable of the clothing the soul 
has put on. As a soul ascends during life through mysticism or at 
death to its radiant home, discarding the qualities it assumed in 
its descent, it finally reaches its goal. The goal itself is con- 
ceived as its earlier abandoned heavenly robe left in astral places. 
Examples of these ideas are found in the Hymn of the Pearl in the 
Acts of Thomas, 112. A. Oepke in his Galater Brief discovers simi- 
larities in St. Paul. "But the great difference is that he 
suppresses or ignores the pantheistic equation of God and man, 
Saviour and saved. When applied to Christ the metaphor has a 
different meaning." p. ll. See Ignatius, Ephesians XIX. 


67 wikenhauser, op.cit., in footnote 9, 112. C8 Ibid. , 115. 


©91m an article "Dying and Rising with Christ,” New Testa- 
ment Studies 14 (1967-1968) 1-14, E. Schweizer discusses the 
development of Baptism's meaning in the New Testament.  Baptism 
provides a divine promise for sharing the coming events of the 
Parousia. Baptism admits a believer into the present kingdom of 
God or of Christ. Baptism pledges a Christian that he will be 
raised with Christ to the life of the new aeon.  Baptism bestows 
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resurrection which is the final and supreme result of Baptism 


depends on the fulfillment of these duties,."7O 


Induere Christum 
means to come into possession of a relationship with Christ and 
to cultivate it in the moral order. The symbolism of clothing 


describes this 'being in Christ': its possession and subsequent 
enrichment. Nor does this imagery cease here. It serves that 
moment when 'being in Christ' becomes 'being with Christ!. 
'Being with Christ' in God's future is the heavenly garment all 


the elect will wear. 


(4) Man's Relationship With Christ 


According to Lucien Cerfaux the metaphor of clothing was 
natural and popular in Paul's time. He concludes that the follow- 
ing expressions are synonomous: sons of God by faith in Christ, 
baptized into Christ, putting on Christ, put on the new man.?l 
Such terms attempt to describe ". . .a participation through some 
mystic identification with the life of the risen Christ;. . . 
mystic union with Christ implies more of a connection with Christ 
as a person."72 Baptism offers Christians the lifeof Christ who 
died and rose again. This Christ with whom Christians form a new 
man has not lost his personality. He cannot be simply a collective 


nor an impersonal spiritual reality./? This new life ". . .comes 





the Spirit. His appearance proves that the new aeon has happened 
in the Church. Paul insists that the new life be validated in the 
obedience of the believer. 


7Owikenhauser, op.cit., p. 242, 


Tlcerfaux, op.cit., footnote 13, p. 336. 72mid., p. 339. 


73 ibid., p. 332. The name of Christ always implies Christ 
as a person, never the Church, or a collective Christ, or Christ as 
a substance.  Personalities are not merged by means of Paul's mysti- 
cism. pp. 343, 339. 
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to us through faith and baptism. Sometimes Paul refers to it with 
an allusion to faith, sometimes to baptism, or redemption, or Christ 
himself."/4 To put on Christ expresses this close relationship a 


Christian has with Christ after he has received Baptism. 


(5) Man's incorporation into Christ 

Rudolph Schnackenburg's Baptism in the Thought of St. Paul 
provides a summary of exegetical analyses of Galatians 3 and 
Romans 6. The first section of this Chapter suggested the elements 
which the primitive Church counted in Baptism. They were the 
cleansing of sins, in the name of Jesus Christ crucified and risen, 
for the reception of the Holy Spirit. For Paul the relationship of 
the baptized to Christ was essential. A community of life existed 
between the Christian and Christ in such a way that Christians 
possessed a new identity. Baptism effected ". . .a binding to 
Christ. . . ." that was ". . .realistic, spiritual, personal, 
established through the divine 1avetua . . . ."75 It was Paul's 
task to elaborate and present this conviction to his converts and 


readers. What does Baptism mean?  Schnackenburg rejects efforts 
Uc ee 


74 mid., p. 337. "The power which raised Christ from the 
dead does not confine itself to one resurrection but brings about 
in Christians a life which is of the same nature as that of the 
risen Christ." p. 323. 


75Rudolph Schnackenburg, Baptism in the Thought of St. Paul, 
G. R. Beasley-Murry, tr., (New York: Herder and Herder, 1964) 
p. 20. "The Jewish Rabbinic idea that the proselyte attains a 
wholly new existence through his conversion creates a good founda- 
tion for the Pauline idea that Baptism makes a new man. Paul 
fills it with a new content." p. 15. 
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through the etymology of RBaxr(Gerv ets Xorordyv 76 to show that 
Paul's immediate reference was to a Christian's immersion in 


77 "Christ is not 


Christ or the Spirit as in a medium or element. 
a sphere into which we are plunged, but a personal Christ with 
all that happened to him; or Baptism to Christ has the goal of 
uniting us with this Christ and with everything that happened to 


oe In the same connection Schnackenburg studies the 


him." 
'evóócacte Xprotdy of Galatians 3:27. In this image Paul tried 
to set forth the intimate relationship the baptized have with 


Christ. The origin of the expression rests on ". . .certain con- 


cepts of the heavenly garment with which the elect are clothed. 





7Ó6plc followed by a person's name according to the Rabbin- 
ical usage signified the attachment of the subject to the object 
of the preposition and the possession of the subject by that object. 
Schnackenburg, Ibid. The majority of commentators favors 


". . . ELS as reproducing only an outer relation. . .;" a minority, 
however, prefers "a spatial idea". These then see ". . .a deeper 
mystical significance." p. 20. 

77 


Schnackenburg rejects Prat's consideration of being immersed 
in Christ, as in a new element. It is the spectre of Hellenistic 
pantheism that Schnackenburg fears such descriptions encourage. For 
this reason he opposes Wikenhauser's 'sphere of influence! as if the 
sphere were a medium. Too much emphasis is placed on 'to plunge! in 
BaxtéZerv , instead of the technical 'to baptize'. The battle may 
be more verbal than actual inasmuch as both Schnackenburg and 
Wikenhauser agree that baptism establishes a personal union between 
Christ and Christians. Neither Christ nor the Spirit can be the 
spiritual sphere attainable through immersion. A confusion exists 
also in the term mystical. See footnote 9. Catholics use it to 
describe an objective, a not-necessarily experiential relationship 
with Christ.  Protestants employ it to underiine the experiential 
aspect.  Cerfaux prefers to say "Christians do not form a mystical 
Christ, but Christians possess a mystical identity with the Personal 
Christ." p. 15. 


78 schnackenburg, op.cit., p. 25. "In the application of 
Baxtttetv with a technical sense, the pictorial interpretation of 
immerse must be held in reserve and only applied where the context 
suggests it; not in Gal. 3:27 and Rom. 6:3." p. 26. If one watches 
the context, lhe will less likely opt for a mystical immersion into 
Christ. 
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But here the garment represents Christ himself in whom the glory 
of heaven and of the future world is embodied."79 Schnackenburg 
admits the possibility of interpreting the rite of Baptism under 
the image of putting on a garment inasmuch as the baptismal water 
bears some resemblance to a garment in which all are plunged. The 
garment may symbolize Christ ". . .as a pneuma-sphere into which 
(Christians) are removed. All are immersed into Christ and become 
a single man in Christ Jesus." Because he hesitates over the 
meaning of faxt(tevv , Schnackenburg thinks ". . .that only the 
effect (of baptism) is symbolically described: through Baptism to 
Christ the believers attain so close a union with Christ that they 
are wholly clothed with Christ and represent new men for whom the 
former natural distinctions have become meaningless. While they 
all experience this, they form also a single man in Christ Jesus; 
through Christ and in Christ they have become a new unity."980 
Paul's images are adjustable as he strives to reach the reality 
they serve--Christ. 81 Baptism thus incorporates Christians into 
Christ. Baptism, however, receives its meaning from the death of 


Christ and his resurrection to a new existence. A Christian 


791bid., p. 24. The baptized do not outwardly resemble 
Christ. p. 23. They do not become divinities. p. 24. "Such 
assimilation in symbol to the mystery God does not do justice to 
the pneuma-union with Christ." p. 24. This union keeps the person- 
alities distinct. 


80 pid. , p. 25. 


8l Ibia. "Paul as a genuine Jew and a man of the ancient world, 
had a gift and predilection for plastic imagery; yet he did not use 
this ability for unbridled fantasy but disciplined it and put it in 
the service of his proclamation of the salvation of Jesus the Christ. 
He also sought to show that in the baptismal event we meet the 
crucified and Risen Lord and are most closely bound with him." p. 6l. 
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believes that he too exists with Christ through Baptism, the 
symbol of these events.82 What links the Christian and Christ is 
the concept of Iveðua . "Because the Lord is HvcO0ga , he can 
without losing his nature as a concrete historical person enter 
upon an intimate fellowship with one who believes in him, grow with 
him to a unity unimaginably close and, nevertheless, not impugn his 


own personal nature, nor yet that of the believer."9? 


If Baptism 

is primarily into his death, a nexus is established between the 
Christian and Christ in that moment. (Romans 6:3). Faith sees the 
result in a fellowship with Christ in his new spiritual existence. 
Behind even reliance on the notion of Ivetya and the profound unity 
it creates between a Christian and Christ in such a way that Chris- 
tians can appropriate Jesus' dying and rising lies the concept of 
corporate personality.84 Paul's certainty that the Christ whom he 
named 'Spirit' (II Corinthians 3:17) is the historical Jesus helps 
him bring forward analogies with Adam that lead to Christ. From 


these Paul concludes that Christ is the head of a new order of 


reality and humanity. In his person he represents all of them. 


82... a : P : 
Ibid., 70-71. Fellowship with Jesus Christ is the goal of 


baptism. "The conception of dying and rising with Christ is but 
one possibility for describing this appropriation of salvation." 
Also possible is the image of the circumcision of Christ with its 
notion of stripping away the old man and of consecration. "Baptism 
operates like a grave. When the grave closes over the heads of the 
baptized, the old man of sin and flesh goes." 


83. , 
Ibid., p. 162. 


84m orlief Boman, Hebrew Thought Compared with Greek, 
Jules Moreau, tr., (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1960) 


pp. 69-73, 137-141. 
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What happened to him has happened to them. They too live in this 
level of Iveya -life. Paul does not leave unstressed the role 
of the Personal Spirit of Christ, the Holy Spirit in the dynamic 
of the process of salvation. The Holy Spirit effects by his 
power in the spiritual order the personal union of the Risen Lord 
with the baptized. At the same 'instant' through the Holy Spirit, 
Christ integrates the baptized within the community of his members 
the Church. Baptism, in this sense, is the sacrament through which 
the Church comes to be from Christ and from which it takes the 
pattern for its development. The gift of salvation proffered in 
Baptism establishes this personal union with Christ not beyond 
time and space, but here and now. By virtue of this, Christians 
participate also in the relationship the Risen Christ enjoys with 
the Father. Because they do so, they form a community visible to 
the world as the Church where God is worshipped and the service of 
love is rendered. In its behavior the Spirit prompts the Church to 
adopt and adapt Christ's point of view to circumstances of living 
in the present. Through its hope the Community looks to the future 
when its relationship with Christ will be both accomplished and 
manifested. As all have shared his death, so all will share his 
destiny. 

Wikenhauser, Cerfaux, and Schnackenburg agree that in 
Baptism believers come to have an actual, objective, personal 
relationship with the risen Lord Jesus Christ. This relationship 
Christians have 'entered' lies in the spiritual order of reality-- 
'ev zveÓuati . Inasmuch as God has gifted many peopie with it, this 


relationship instantly becomes communal. This relationship counts 
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an ethical dimension where responsibilities are recognized and 
fulfilled. Here the tension between 'once and for all' and 'not 
yet' stimulates the process on the part of man for assimilating 
the conviction of his new identity into his daily experience. 

Even as they live from the impetus of the Holy Spirit in this 
world, Christians already belong to the world to come. The Day 
of the Lord alone will make clear that those who are now in Christ 


will then be with Christ. 


(6) Conclusion: Man's Reconciliation with God 

What does Paul intend to express through the language of 
clothing? It is nothing else but the relationship offered mankind 
with Jesus Christ, set forth in all its possibilities. The imagery 
of clothing marks its beginning through Baptism, its continuation 
through faith and love, its climax through the Father's glory. 
Principally, the garment is Christ. But it then applies to the 
Church as distinct from its Savior in its inauguration, in its 
pilgrimage, in its achievement. If it refers to the Church, it by 
implication portrays the individual Christian at every stage in 
his relationship with Christ, his past, his present, his future. 
Paul used the symbolism of a garment to suggest vividly each of 
these three moments in the experience of all Christians.  Baptism 
effectively clothes Christians with Christ. They stand, they live 
totally in relation to him. Christians! faith, love, and hope 
testify to and enhance the rich clothing they wear. At the Lord's 


appearance Christians will fully share the clothing He possesses 
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as Heavenly Spiritual Man. 89 They will be with Christ. He will 
have them, they him--in the presence of the Father. The garment 
of immortality shall have completely enveloped them. In Paul, 
the simplicity of the symbolism of clothing masks a profound 
reality. Its illusiveness reveals the whole message of the 


gospel: the reconciliation to God of all mankind in Christ. 





BS5Baptism related Christians to Christ. Paul called this 
relationship a garment itself symbolizing Christ in the gift and 
reception of this union. Because the relationship occurred 
through the gift and work of the Holy Spirit, subsequent reflec- 
tion came to see Baptism also as the Garment of the Holy Spirit. 
It was possibly meditation on the future aspect of Baptism that 
prompted yet another name for the sacrament: the Garment of 
Immortality. 
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CHAPTER II 


NUDITY 


Section A 


An Anthropology of Nudity and Clothing 


The previous chapter considered the concept of putting on 
Christ. Scholarly consensus inclines to find the source of the 
phrase simply in Semitic language imagery. A pre-Christian 
Oriental gnosticism with a picturesque account of reality in terms 
of clothing may rest behind any application of the symbol by Paul 
or his contemporaries.! The phrase induere Christum describes the 
relationship attained by the baptized with Christ. The baptismal 
relationship established with Christ has bases which are at once 
ontological, juridical, and moral. In the present life of faith it 
falls upon Christians to fashion their attitudes and behavior in 
keeping with their relationship with Christ, the new identity it 
gives them with Jesus as sons of God and the gift of the Holy Spirit. 


This relationship has sequence. The reception of Baptism occurred 


li E Crawley, "Dress" Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, V 


James Hastings, ed., (New York, C. Scribner's Sons, 1928). 
"The most prevalent metaphor in all languages, that of 
dress as a covering, often loses its force as a species 
of covering, and comes to be a synonym fox the genus, 
owing to its constant use." 50. Compare I Peter 1:3-5 
for salvation without the imagery of clothing. 
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in the past; its effect pervades the present experience of Chris- 
tians;-the realization of the relationship in its fullest dimension 
lies forward in God's future. The symbolism of clothing applies 
equally to every temporal or qualitative aspect of the baptismal 
relationship. The Fathers of the Church continue to use it with 
this intention wherever they write of baptism. To put on Christ 
logically implies the removal of other clothes. If Christ is 
viewed in antithesis to Adam, then these other clothes are Adam. 

To put off Adam in order to put on Christ suggests a moment symbolic 
or ritually enacted when the baptismal candidate is naked. This 
chapter will present various opinions held by the Fathers with re- 
spect to nakedness in terms of its relationship to Adam, to Christ, 
and to the baptized. 

Anthropology provides a background for this topic. Studies 
assume the nakedness of man and look for reasons that would lead to 
the development of clothing. Five theories are prominent. None is 
really separate from another; rather, they support and reenforce 
one another with allowances made for various cultural preferences. 
The physical hypothesis emphasizes protection against the vagaries 
of weather and chance injuries as the inspiration for the search 
for clothing. According to proponents of a more social base for 
the making of ornament and clothing, clothing highlighted the social 
importance of an individual and made him obvious in a particular 
group. A third claim prefers a moral foundation for the development 
of clothing in that clothing originated from a sense of modesty, 


Propriety, or embarrassment--shame in recognizing the need to cover 
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the genitalia. Allied to this approach is that of the aesthetic- 
sexual theory. The psychological need for decoration produced both 
decoration and clothing and with these the desire to impress the 
opposite sex. Finally, primitive interest in magic occasioned 
clothing. Clothing both warded off another's magic and through the 
mystery of veiling intensified one's own. From these theories 
three general purposes for clothiig emerge. They are decoration, 
modesty, and protection. The movement toward clothing may have 
occurred as the tendency to display attractively the naked body 
conflicted with the tendency to propriety and modesty in this re- 
spect. This ambivalence towards nakedness would ever remain 
especially when the concept of clothing as protection asserted 
itself as a force within the dilemma of decoration and modesty. 
Because the Fathers follow the biblical account of the creation of 
Adam and Eve in their speculation on the meaning of clothing, they 
Side formally with anthropologists who favor modesty as the con- 
trolling factor for clothing.? Such anthropologists find modesty 
the source for a variety of attitudes.  Modesty primarily inhibits 
present and active propensities. These may be for social or sexual 
display, for display of the naked body, or extravagant clothes. 


Modesty may direct social and/or sexual desire or satisfaction and 


21Formally! has reference to the present order of fallen man. 
In the context of man prior to his sin the Fathers, it may be sug- 
gested, would see nudity as sufficient, God-given clothing for man, 
brilliant in itself. The clothing Christ provides in the order of 
grace restores nudity (the filial relationship) as man's only needed 
robe. Yet Adam's situation, despite Christ's victory, still affects 
his descendants. Thus, clothing becomes a sign of the lcss (modesty) 
and a pledge of eschatological decoration, that is nudity. Baptismal 
nakedness and the baptismal robe complement each other. 
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at the same time determine disapproval, disgust, or shame.  Modesty 
may limit interests in oneself or in others. Modesty may keep watch 
over parts of the body itself. Inasmuch as '". . .dress is both an 
expression and an extension of personality. . . .", when the Fathers 
Speak of putting off Adam in Baptism, they mean the removal of every 
manifestation of Adam's sin in an individual.? The baptized is then 
ready to receive his new clothing, Christ, who promises the breaking 
of Adam's final grip, death.  Nakedness and modesty with its aware- 
ness of sin have produced dress, that is, Adam's symbolic lingering 
presence in men. Christ's presence in men will restore men their 


primal nudity, the glory of Goa. ^ 


Section B 


Relations to Judaism and Graeco-Roman Religion 
and Philosophy 


"Ceremonial nudity is a complex problem but the idea of con- 
trast, of an abnormal as contrasted with a normal state, may go far 
to explain many of its formes Within the Graeco-Roman world, this 
was a familiar practice. The Fathers were not unaware of it. The 


source of its influence upon the rites of Baptism, however, finds 





3crawley, op.cit. 5.49. 


4 sources for this summary are: Crawley, op.cit., J.C. Flugel, 


The Psychology of Clothes (New York: International Universities’ 
Press, 1969) and F. Pfister "Nacktheit"! Real-Encyclopadie, Augustin 


Pauly-George Wissowa, eds. (Stuttgart: Metzlersche, 1935) 32, XVI, 
2, 1541-1549. 


"Crawley, op.cit. 5.60. 
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two not mutually exclusive claimants. 

The first lies in Judaism itself. In distinction from other 
Semitic peoples, by no means does Hebrew Tradition encourage naked- 
ness for its religious celebrations. © On the contrary, sacred 
clothing is required. The author of Genesis 3:10 may be indicating 
the reason for this attitude when Adam replies to God's question, 

"I heard the sound as you were walking in the garden, and I was 
afraid because I was naked, and I hid myself."  Nakedness remained 

a sign of alienation from God. Exodus 39:27-29 should be combined 
with Exodus 20:26 and read as an illustration of the manner in which 
this tradition developed. "They made the tunics of fine linen, 

woven Work, for Aaron and his sons, the turban of fine linen, the 
tall head-dresses and their bands all of fine linen, the drawers of 
finely woven linen, and the sash of finely woven linen. . . ." 
Completely covered, the Old Testament priests performed their service 
before an altar that needed no stairs for its ascent, ". . .in case 
your private parts be exposed. . . ." Nakedness had no function in 
the worship of the tabernacle and the temple, the place of reconcili- 


ation with God. 7 


ÓG.E. Driver, Canaanite Myths and Legends (Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark, 1956) 93. To plead before the high god El, Athirat tore off 


her clothes. This poem in honor of Baal is datable to the fifteenth 
century before Christ. d 


Where nudity does appear, it is used for its symbolic 





7Bare feet are essential whether in humble recognition of the 
divine presence as in Exodus 3:5, 40:30-31, and Joshua 5:15, or as 
relic of a primitive conception of the earth as the font of magic power, 
Prohibitions against the use of leather shoes in sacred places are 
frequent in ancient literature and will appear in a later chapter. 
Ezechiel 44:19 acknowledges power abiding in sacred vestments. See 
Deuteronomy 23:13-14. The Mishna "Berakoth" 62b, however, permits the 
wearing of shoes in synagogues. 
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value or it is partial in order to dramatize a message. For the 
murder of Abner, King David orders Joab and the people to rend 
their clothes and with sackcloth to mourn his death (II Samuel 
3:31). Isaiah 32:11 urges women of ease to strip off frivolous 
living and repent. Ezechiel 16 indicts Jerusalem for her unfaith- 
fulness and promises that the Lord will strip her of the gifts his 
love had lavished. Isaiah 3:18-26 and I Maccabees 2:11 associate 
apparel with freedom, its absence with tragedy and slavery. Josephus 
notes among the Essenes, a Palestinian community remarkable for its 
sacred ablutions, the custom of bestowing on a candidate a small 
hatchet, a linen girdle, and white clothing.9 Various baptismal 
sects of Palestinian Judaism in the Christian era continued to 
insist on loin coverings for their lustrations. Hippolytus in his 
Refutatio 9.8-10 recalls that Elchasai, who flourished near A.D. 100, 
preached a new way for the remission of sins and the restraint of 
physical evils. He founded a community based on a". . .second 
baptism, without stripping. . . ," that would effect a thorough 


transformation in the recipient. The rubrics specified that clothing 





8 Josephus, Jewish Wars II.137, LCL II, 374 ". . .giving (to 
their postulants) an axe, a girdle and a white robe." See Jewish 
Wars 11.129, LCL II, 372 ". . .with linen girdles around their waists 
they wash themselves in čla water. . . ." Compare Philo's Quod 
omnis probus sit XII-XIII, LCL IX, 53-63 and Hypothetica II. WEE 18, 

LCL IX, 414-435. See Hippolytus! Refutatio IX 23.1, GCS 26, 258 

and Epiphanius! Panarion I.9, GCS25, 203. The Book of J Jubilees, 
possibly in its final form c. 135- 105 B.C., contains the reminder 

that in virtue of God's giving Adam clothing to cover his shame 

", . .it is prescribed in the heavenly tablets as touching all those 
who knew the judgment of the law that they should cover their shame 
and should not uncover themselves as the Gentiles uncover themselves." 
3.31, in R.H. Charles, ed., The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the 
Old Testament (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963) II, 17. 
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was to be retained during the celebration of lustral rites. 
Christians described in the travelogue—Romances, known as the 
Pseudo-Clementine literature, continued this Jewish tradition with 
reference to abbreviated clothing for their baptismal liturgies.1O 
Despite the accumulation of evidence disfavoring nudity in Jewish 
circles there remains one area where information, while meager and 
locked in later Rabbinic commentaries, indicates an opposite 
tendency. In the admission of converts to Judaism, a ritual bath 
or Baptism was central. The Mishna, "Gerim" 1.4, hints that for 


this moment the proselyte was naked. "A man is present at the 


; a : x 11 
immersion of a man, a woman at the immersion of a woman." 


André Benoit has compared the baptismal ceremony of the Didache and 


°Hippolytus' Refutatio IX.15.1-5, GCS 26, 253-254. Joseph 
Thomas, op.cit., footnote 44, maintains that Elchasai's baptism 
promised to touch man's heart even though its purpose was simply 
the achievement of Jewish ritual purity in contrast to Christian 
Baptism. Christian ideas were incorporated within Elchasism by 
Alcibiades, c. A.D. 220, on pp. 144-152. 


lOpie Pseudoklementinen Homilien (GCS42), and Rekognitionen 
(GCS 51), Homily XIV.3, GCS 42,205 implies that Matthida wore some 
garment at her Baptism inasmuch as when the men began to bathe, the 
group divided into men and women. Compare Recognition VII.38, 
GCS 51, 215-216, Recognition VI.15, GCS 51, 196 with Homily X1.24-26, 
GCS42, 166-167. Compare Recognition III.67, GCS 51, 141 with Homily 
III.73, GCS42, 83. See below the Apocryphal Acts. 


llisidore Epstein, The Babylonian Talmud (London: Soncino Press, 
1936) Mishna, "Yebamoth" 47b, 311-312. "As soon as he is healed (from 
the circumcision), arrangements are made for his immediate ablution, 
when two learned men must stand by his side. When he comes up after 
his ablution, he is deemed to be an Israelite." A woman convert has 
the services of women who make her sit in water up to her neck, while 
the two sages of the Torah wait outside. Waiting "outside" may imply 
the nakedness of the baptized woman. The text supplies a footnote 
that "Water must come in direct contact with the bather. Should any 
foreign matter intervene between his body and the water the ablution 
is thereby rendered invalid." Rabbi Jose states, "One who has become 
a proselyte is like a child newly-born.' Mishna, "Yebamoth" 48a, 320. 
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that of receiving a proselyte to Judaism as the rite emerges from 
allusions in the Mishna. 1? Similarities would attest that the rite 
of Christian initiation reflected in the Didache finds its model in 
Proselyte Baptism. Though it would be difficult to prove conclusively, 
the absence of clothing in later Christian baptismal practice may be 
traced to the absence of clothing in the Jewish rite, despite a 
possible objection that the Didache represents a version of Jewish 
Christianity which did insist on some covering during Baptism. 
Christian baptismal nakedness may develop from proselyte practice, 
especially since the convert to Judaism as well as his Christian 
counterpart after their respective baptisms was hailed as a new-born 
child. 

A second possible source for baptismal nakedness may be 
Graeco-Roman religious sensitivities and mores. Joseph Heckenbeck 
has studied how there gradually developed in this culture the feel- 
ing that nakedness pleases the gods and befits their worship. Demons 
haunted clothes, hid in their folds and in knots of all kinds. 
Clothing absorbed ths dust of the streets and the filth of evil de- 
signs. On these counts, in the service of the gods, clothing 
together with all impurities should be cast off. Furthermore, if 
clothing were worn, it might be so hallowed through contact with the 
divinities that it would become useless to its wearers. In no better 


way than through nakedness would the action and illumination of the 


12 André Benoit in Le Baptéme Chrétien au Second Siécle (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1953) thinks that the Liturgy of 


Baptism in the content of the catechesis and in the significance 
of the rite is thoroughly rooted in a Jewish milieu. See Chapter I, 
footnote 75, supra, 53. 
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13 


gods upon the devout be totally unimpeded. Candidates for the 


Eleusian mysteries approached without clothes, while all partici- 


pants in the mysteries of Orpheus were naked. At Epirus Apollo's 


snakes received food offerings from a naked virgin priestess.l4 


Since religion pervaded this society and directed its every 


expression, parades of athletes went naked to games in honor of 


15 


the gods. Plutarch in his life of Alexander in Chapter XV 


recounts how Alexander, to honor his hero Achilles, ran naked 
around his tomb. Roman customs were no different from those of 
Greece. Emperors allowed themselves to be sculptured in the nude 
State reserved for the gods. Philosophers tested this custom and 
deemed it adaptable as a figure of their own purpose. Orphism 


elaborated by Pythagoras offered Platonism the body as a symbol 


13 Josephus Heckenbeck, "De nuditate sacrisque vinculis" 


Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten (Giessen: 
Topelmann, 1911), IX, 1-50. 


14,elian, De natura animalium XI, 2. Hippolytus records the 
nakedness of the Naassene gnostics in his Refutatio V. 8.41, 
GCS III.96, while Epiphanius notices that the Barbelo gnostics 
assembled for prayer in the naked state in his Panarion 26.5, 
GCS I, 281-282. See Hans Leisegang, "The Mystery of the Serpent’, 
The Mysteries, Joseph Campbell ed., (New York: Pantheon Books, 
1955). Serpents, virginity, nakedness and the Sun-god were 
related ". . .in some no longer definable way." 241. 


I5pausanias, Description of Greece III.11.9. The Mishna 
"Yebamoth" 63b, 424 quotes Rabbi Eliezer: "There is nothing more 
objectionable and abominable tothe Omnipresent than the man who 
goes naked in the streets." Compare Jewish horror of Greek 
gymnasia in II Maccabees 4:11-17 with the Mishna tractate "Berakoth" 
24b, 148 that no one shall meditate on the Torah while he is in a 
bath or a privy and "Berakoth" 25b that no one should see his own 
nakedness (153) or pray the Shema before a naked person (154). 


Sacred processions, of course, wore white clothing, an alternate 
and acceptable way of appearing before the gods. See chapter on 
color for the Inscription of Andania c. 190 B.C. 
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of the soul's clothing. Death and/or mysticism strip the soul free 
of the body and bring the soul thus naked to its destiny. "When 
the soul has been stripped of the body, everything in the soul is 
evident, whether the gifts of nature or the sufferings which man 
retains in his soul through pursuing his interests."  ". . .so that 
the judgment may be just. "1Ó Plotinus maintains in the Christian 
era (205-270) this philosophic tradition. He has learned that the 
ascent to the Good requires putting off what men put on when they 
descended to this world.  Asceticism will control the body's needs. 
Mysticism will prepare the soul for its return to its place in 
reality. ". . .passing in the ascent all that is alien to the God, 
one sees with one's self alone that Alone, simple, single, and 
pure from which all depends and to which all look, and are and 
live and think: for it is the cause of life, mind, and being, just 
as for those who go up to the celebrations of sacred rites there 
are purifications and strippings off of the clothes they wear be- 


17 


fore and going up naked." Proclus (A.D. 410-485), the last of 


Plato's Diadochi in Athens, echoes his teachers faithfully. But 


lÓpiato, Gorgias 523-524, LCL V, 518-521. Philo, Quod Deus 
immutabilis sit XI. 55-56, LCL III, 36-37. "The lovers of soul 
conceive God as incorporeal, but those who have made a compact and 
a truce with the body are unable to cast off from them the garment 
of flesh. . . ." See Quod deterius potiori insidiari solet XLIV, 

58, LCL II, 306-307. "I tell you that if you be stripped of them, 
you will be more than ever in sight of Him: for when set free from 
bonds that cannot be broken, imposed by the body and bodily require- 
ments, you will have a clear vision of the Uncreated." See De 
Gigantibus XII-XV (XII, 53-54) LCL II, 470-479 for the soul's descent 
to the body. Those whom his Spirit aids are naked before God. 


lTpiotinus, Enneads I. 6.7, LCL I, 253. 
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strangely, he hears applause from a Christian audience. 18 Religion 
and philosophy, so dear to the Greeks and Romans, cultivated nudity 
whether actual or symbolic as preparation for and as expression of 
man's communion with deity. 1? Hugo Rahner's study of the relation- 
ship between Christian and pagan mysteries provides the final 
ingredient for viewing the development of Christian baptismal 
nakedness. He offers the conclusion that neither in its genesis 
nor in its initial growth did Christianity have anything in common 
with mystery religion. In the third century, however, the Church 
slowly adapted itself to the Hellenistic world. A result of this 
process witnessed Christians interpreting their own mysteries in 
terms of the old and familiar mysteries of their neighbors.  Inter- 
est in pagan mysteries waned in the fourth and fifth centuries 
while the Church was reaching a maturity in its thought and struc- 


tures. Increased conversions to Christianity brought to the Church 


l8procius, Théologie Platonicienne, H.D. Saffrey, tr., (Paris: 
Société d'Édition "les belles lettres," 1968) I.16. The soul bend- 
ing toward its own unity and center and removing its multiplicity 


is raised to the ultimate point of view on all that exists,". . .as 

in the Sacred rites of the mysteries they say. . .they receive 

brilliantly the divine brightness and naked. . .receive the divine." 
19 


Numa Fustel de Coulanges, The Ancient City (Garden City, N.Y: 
Doubleday, 1955). The relationship between nude or semi-nude 
figures on sarcophagi and Graeco-Roman religious attitudes is 
important. "Death was the first mystery, and it placed man on the 
track of other mysteries. It raised his thoughts from the visible 
to the invisible, from the transitory to the eternal, from the human 
to the divine." 25. Nudity in death, nudity in the mysteries signi- 
fied entrance into the sphere of divinity. Nudity, the state of 
unemcumbrance, of detachment, became the ideal symbol for the goal 
of religion and philosophy, as well as of its method of being 
achieved. Optatus of Milevis c. A.D. 370 in his De Schismate 
Donatistarum V. 10, CSEL XXVI, 140, reminds the Christian that he 
will rise nude from the dead. At the same time clothing also repre- 
sented the attainment of that goal or the commitment and struggle 
towards it, being one with the One (Plotinus, Ennead I. 6.7)--such 
as the white robe of the dead, the mystes and the philosopher. 
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the gifts of mystery terminology, the concept of secret discipline, 
and certain liturgical acts.?0 Among these must be counted the 
language and practice of nudity. These two were not received in 
infertile ground, nor by a community in its own ethos unfamiliar 
with these expressions. The Christian origin in Jewish soil, the 
heritage of the Old Testament, the Apocrypha and Rabbinic schools 
together with proselyte initiation had already prepared the Church 
to recognize in baptismal nudity a symbol of restoration to God's 
favor. 

The positive and negative attitudes towards nudity held by Jews 
and Graeco-Romans came together, although they did not necessarily 
fuse, within the Christian community and the society it would influ- 


ence.  Patristic literature abounds with explanations of baptismal 





In this connection Hippocrates' advice on the interpretation of 
dreams is appropriate: "To see the dead clean and in white cloaks is 
a good sign. . . . But if in one should see them naked, or clothed 
in black or not clean. . .the sign is unfavorable." De Insomniis 92, 
LCL IV, 443. JérÓme Carcopino in De Pythagore aux apôtres (Paris: 
Flammarion, 1956) writes that in early painting and sculpture 

", . .les Chrétiens attribuaient à leurs élus le corps glorieux 
dane lequel les paiens admiraient leurs Immortels, non seulement 

nus, mais eclatants de souple et robuste vigueur." 185. As a result, 
"Les premiers Chrétiens n' avaient pu se dépendre aisément de concep- 
tions qui avaient si longtemps régné sur les generations précédentes; 
et ils associerent tout naturellement la motion de nudité et celle 
de la victoire que leur foi remportait sur la mort." 184. 


20pahnex, op.cit., footnote 19, 353-355. Points of contact may 
be three: from below, in that man's symbols are handed down to hin, 
are present from nature in every religion as archetypes of the search 
for God; from the middle, in that there is a strictly historical 
sphere of influences and cross-fertilization; from above, in that a 
God-given purpose runs through the religious development of mankind. 
The world of the first and second centuries was marked by an atmos- 
phere keen for mystery. Third century Neoplatonism expressed itself 
as a mystery faith, attractive in its phrasing and practices to 
Christians interested in theory and cult. The rites of Baptism are 
not !. . .remnants of mystery religions but may be studied for what 
they have in common with mysteries." 389. Christians never failed 
to note the difference: "The mystery of Baptism can only be under- 
stood in connection with the mystery of the cross. . . ." Clement, 


Protrepticus XII.119, GCS 12, 84. 
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nudity and the recovery of it through the Garment of Immortality. 


Section C 


Baptismal Nudity in Patristic Theology from the 
First to the Fifth Centuries 


l. The First Century 


If any one man provided the guidelines for discussing baptismal 
nudity in the Patristic age, he was Philo Judaeus of Alexandria 
(13 B.C. - A.D. 50). His commentary on the Book of Genesis controls 
the topic. The format of his commentary which represents his philo- 
sophic speculation on traditional Jewish themes shows the Rabbinic 
method of question and answer. Pertinent passages follow. 


"Why are both the earth-born man and the woman said 
to be naked and were not ashamed? First, because they 
were related to the world, and its parts are naked, all 
showing their own qualities and using their own covering. 
Second, because of the simplicity of their morals and be- 
cause they were by nature without arrogance; for not yet 
had presumption been created. Third, because the pleasant 
climate of the place was also a quite sufficient covering 
to them, so that there was neither too much cold nor tco 
much heat for them. Fourth, because of their kinship 
with the world, they suffered no harm from any of its 
parts, it being closely related to them." Book I, q. 30. 


"Why did the woman first touch the tree? For it was 
fitting that man should rule over immortality and every- 
thing good, but woman over death and everything vile. In 
an allegorical sense, woman is a symbol of sense, and man 
of mind." Book I, q. 37. 


"What does it mean that their eyes were opened? 
That they were not created blind is evident from the fact 
that even all the other beings were created perfect both 
animals and plants; and should not man be endowed with 
the superior parts, such as eyes? Moreover, a little 
while before he gave earthly names to all animals, and 
So it is clear that he had first seen them. Or it may 
be that by eyes Scripture symbolically indicates the 
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vision of the soul through which alone are perceived 
all good and bad, noble and shameful things and all 
opposites." Book I, q. 39. 


"What does it mean for they knew that they were 
naked? It was of this, that is, of their own nakedness, 
that they first received knowledge by eating of the for- 
bidden fruit. And this was opinion and the beginning of 
evil, for they had not used any covering, inasmuch as 
the parts of the universe are immortal and incorruptible, 
but (now) they needed that which is made by hand and 
corruptible. And this knowledge was in being naked, not 
that it was itself the cause of change but that now a 
strangeness ( dAXovpociq ) was conceived by the mind 
toward the whole world." Book I, q. 40. 


"Why do they sew the leaves of the fig tree as loin 
clothes (apron)? First, because the fruit of the fig 
tree is sweeter and pleasant to the taste. Accordingly, 
it symbolically indicates those who sew together and 
weave together many sense pleasures one with another. 
Wherefore the leaves are girded around the place of the 
genitals, which are the instruments of greater things. 
Second, because the fruit of the fig tree is, as I have 
said, sweeter than that of other trees, and its leaves 
are rougher. Accordingly Scripture wishes to make clear 
symbolically that although the movement of pleasure 
seems to be somewhat slippery and smooth, nevertheless, 
in truth it proves to be rough, and it is impossible to 
feel joy or pleasure without first feeling pain and 
again feeling additional pain." Book I, q. 41. 


"What is the meaning of the words, 'Until thou re- 
turn to the earth from which thou wast taken? First, 
it is evident that the earth-born creature was compounded 
out of earth and heaven. And because he did not remain 
uncorrupted, but made light of the commands of God, turn- 
ing away from the best and most excellent part, namely 
heaven, he gave himself wholly over to the earth, the 
denser and heavier element. Second, if he had been 
desirous of virtue, which makes the soul immortal, he 
would certainly have obtained heaven as his lot." Book I, 
q. 51. 


"Why does God make tunics of skins for Adam and his 
wife and clothe them? Some mav ridicule the text when 
they consider the cheapness of the apparel of tunics, 
as being unworthy of the touch of such a Creator. But a 
nan who has tasted of wisdom and virtue will surely con- 
sider this work suitable to God for the wise instruction 
of those who labour idly and care little about providing 
necessities but are mad for wretched glory and give them- 
selves up to amusement, and despise wisdom and virtue. 
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Accordingly, the tunics of skin, if we judge truly, are 

to be considered a more precious possession than vari- 

coloured dies and purple stuffs. So much, then, for the 

literal meaning. But according to the deeper meaning, 

the tunic of skin is symbolically the natural skin of 

the body. For when God formed the first mind, He called 

it Adam; then he formed the sense, which he called life; 

in the third place, of necessity He made his body also, 

calling it symbolically a tunic of skin, for it was 

proper that the mind and sence should be clothed with 

the body as in a tunic of skin, in order that his handi- 

work might first appear worthy of the divine power. 

Wherefore, having made their apparel, he straightway 

clothed them." Book I, q. 53. 

Philo sees nudity initially as a sign that man is thoroughly 
related to the universe as a part to the whole. Nudity refers to 
cosmic order. It demonstrates psychic harmony within man. God 
has determined this balance within the world and in man. From his 
arrangement qualities of freshness, pristineness, innocence, 
simplicity, and timelessness are fully mirrored in nudity. Each 
of these conditions may express some aspect of the nudity of 
Paradise. Adam accepted himself and Eve simply as differently 
given yet intimately related. The state of nudity does not admit 
a reasoning process by which Adam may recognize and categorize his 
nudity. Freely-entered sin, however, disrupted man's communion 


with the cosmos and his own serenity. Sin had shifted God's order. 


Because of it Adam had placed himself out of sorts with the totality. 





2lphilo, Quaestiones Genesis, 30-46, LCL Suppl. I, 18-26. The 
thought continues in question 55. "But after he (the man) began to 
turn to wickedness and to hurl himself down thereto, desiring mortal 
life, he failed to obtain immortality." His Allegorical Interpreta- 
tions II.15-17, LCL 1.256-269 equates shame with worthlessness, 
shamelessness with worth, right apprehension and positive assent. 
The soul is nude when it experiences no change, is bare of vice and 
throws off all passions. Not influenced by the body in any way, 
the soul establishes itself on the dictates of virtue. Good and 
evil are the clothes the soul may select. 
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Nude man came to realize that he was naked ontologically. An 
awareness of strangeness with respect to the world fell upon him, 
with an apprehension that all was not well. A sense of separation 
asserted itself as Adam and Eve stood back from each other. His 
moral nakedness dawned upon him as needs appeared, desires arose, 
and covetousness reared up. Adam had thus attained the second 
condition of nudity, that is nakedness. Man's dominion had been 
limited to the world and to his own relationships, but he chose to 
experience it as a god. As he began to grasp his state of naked- 
ness, his identity as a creature, startlingly discovered through 
sin, would ever be his to ponder. Not protection but propriety 
drove man to the fig tree. Philo read this episode as the portrayal 
of pleasure, the fulfillment of a desire ambiguous with sweet fruit 
and rough leaves. Man's incessant search for clothing partakes of 
the ambiguity inherent in the reason for it, his nakedness, and in 
his inability adequately and permanently to satisfy himself. 
Clothing assuages the strangeness he feels and offers him some 
security, a recovered sense of place within the world and in rela- 
tionship to other humans. At the same time, clothing implies a 
maturing consciousness of good and evii, of the values of modesty 
and the message of shame. Philo would advise men to select simple 
clothes both to recall man's origin through their simplicity and to 
strike the note of repentance through their very necessity. Simple 
clothing put on with humility will teach man to affirm his proper 
relationship to creation and its Maker. Since by sin he had dis- 
oriented himself, becoming as a result mortal, ruled by time, and 


corruptible, subject to dissolution, cultivating the treasury of 
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virtue will direct him back to his former condition of being whole 
in himself, of being an immortal and incorruptible part of the 
universe, no longer naked but nude. Only as such will he know God. 
Nudity, then, is desirable because it symbolizes the holy order 
within creation and man's bond with it.  Nakedness, however, is 
ambiguous as a sign of disorder and the power of sin. Clothing 
speaks of man's present situation: his dissonance within himself, 
his dissension with others. It points to the incongruity of a 
creature rebelling against its Creator. Simple clothing, on the 
other hand, marks man's hope for regaining immortality and incor- 
ruptibility. This cluster of ideas Philo contributed to Christian- 


ity to reflect on and to refine. 
2. The Second Century 


Second century writers have left traces of the manner in which 
they developed Philo's thought. A fragment from a sermon of Melito 
of Sardis in Lydia (d.c. 190) makes reference to the nudity of 
Christ on the Cross. It is not to the point to inquire whether or 
not Melito is transmitting an explicit tradition about Christ's 
actual condition on Good Friday. Since Melito belonged to the Asia 
Minor Community which kept Easter on the fourteenth of Nisan and 
interpreted Christ's liberating death in terms of Passover typology, 
Christ's nudity may likely be called symbolic. His deliverance of 
God's Chosen New Israel from Egyptian bondage may itself suggest his 
deliverance of Adam from Hell and his return to God. Christ's 
nudity stirred nature itself to offer him the covering men denied 


him. The Johannine theology of Christ's exaltation on the cross 
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provided Melito his inspiration, as Melito adjusted his expression 
to say that during his crucifixion Christ remained luminous. It 
was men's understanding that nature kept clothed in darkness. They 
did not know the meaning of nudity but the universe did. The glory 
of the cross was the splendor of the Resurrection. "With a naked 
body the Lord was surrendered to abuse, God was killed, the King of 
Israel was butchered by the hand of Israelites. Oh what an unheard 
of crime, what an unheard of slaughter! The Lord was exposed naked, 
not even of a covering was he counted worthy. But so not to expose 
him, the light of the sky turned back and the day was darkened to 
veil God who was naked on the cross. Because the people did not 
tremble, the earth did; because the people were not, creation was 


22 


in fright." The motif of Christ's nudity continued through 


patristic literature, appearing in Cyril of Jerusalem and Severus 


of Antioch.?? 





22bierre Nautin, Le Dossier d'Hippolyte et de Meliton, (Paris: 


Éditions du Cerf, 1953) 48. "Dominus contumeliae deditus est nudo 
corpore, Deus occisus est, Rex Israel mactatus est israelitica 
dextra. O novum scelus, nova caedes: Dominus expositus est nudo 
corpore, ne tegumine quidem dignatus est. Ne autem videretur, lumina 
conversa sunt et dies obscuratus est, ut velaret Deum qui nudus erat 
in cruce. Non corpus Domini obscuraverunt lumina cum obirent, sed 
oculus hominum. Nam quia populus non tremuit, tremuit terra; quia 
ille non metuit, metuit creatura." D, 34-41. ^". . .I am he who put 
down death, and triumphed over the enemy, and trod upon Hades, and 
bound the strong man safely home to the heights of heaven." 102. 
Bernhard Lohse, Die Passa Homilie des Bischofs Meliton von Sardes 
(Leiden: E. Brill, 1958) 35. 


23cyril of Jerusalem (fl. 350-387), Catechesis Mystagogica II, 
RR II, 356. "As soon, therefore, as you entered, you put off your 
tunic. This was the image of putting off the old man with his deeds. 
Undressed, you were naked, imitating in this fashion Christ stripped 
naked on the cross. By his nakedness he stripped the dominions and 
powers and with confidence triumphed on the tree (of the cross). 
Since opposing powers were now holed up in your members, you could no 
longer wear that old tunic. I do not refer to what is wholly sensible 
but to that old man, corrupted by deception's desires. May it never 
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A second representative of the School of Asia Minor is 
Irenaeus Bishop of Lyons (140-202). The innocence Philo underlined 
in nudity receives a new development. Adam and Eve though nude had 
no intercourse until after their sin ". . .since made but a little 


124 


while before they did not know how to have children. . He 


elaborates. "And Adam and Eve were naked and not ashamed for their 





happen that the soul which has once and for always put off this old 
man again don it. But may the soul say what the spouse of Christ 
says in the Song of Songs: I put off my tunic, how can I put it back 
on? What a wonderful thing! You were naked in the sight of all, 
and were not touched by shame. Truly you bear the image of Adam the 
first parent who was nude in Paradise and was not ashamed." In 
baptismal nakedness Christians experience the effects of Christ's 
victorious redemptive nudity. Through Christ Christians have become 
as Adam was before the Fall. 

Severus of Antioch (456-538) has transferred Christ's Good 
Friday nudity to Easter Sunday, perhaps indicating through it the 
influence of St. Paul's theology though the Scripture reference is 
to John 20:6-8. The text entitled the Second Oration for Christ's 
Resurrection of Gregory of Nyssa is found in PG 46.637. The editor, 
however, assigns it to Severus. "The fact that Jesus rose nude, 
without linen clothes, indicates that he no longer would be known 
according to the flesh and in need of food or drink or the covering 
of garments. If to fulfill the divine plan he subjected himself to 
its requirements in such a way as to share with us the very same 
nature, then his rising nude also clearly shows the restoration of 
Adam to the old state since he was nude in Paradise and not ashamed. 
All the while, of course, he was in the flesh, as God he was clothed 
with the glory befitting God, being himself the one who wraps on 
light like a mantle. . . ." Christ's resurrection nudity has become 
the symbol of Adam's restoration to God. Not only does his nudity 
reflect that prior to the fall, it appears also as a symbol of the 
light of glory, God's peculiar property and attribute. 


24 Adversus Haereses III.32, W.W. Harvey, (Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1857 (1965)) II, 123. With respect to Adam's innocence, 
some see Adam as an actual child, others say Adam, as if a child. 

The theme is found in Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus II.11, GCS 
12,11, Theophilus of Antioch, Ad Autolichum 2.25, (PG 6.1092), Gregory 
of Nyssa, De Virginitate 12, GNO VIII, pt 1, 302, Jerome, Letter 22.19, 
Labourt I, 128-120, Adversus Iovinianum I, (PL 23.251), John Chrysostom, 
Homilia in Geneseos 15.4, (PG 53.123), Homilia in Gen. 18.4, (PG 53. 
153).  Theodoret of Cyr, Quaestiones in Genesim 28, (PG 80.125). 
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thoughts were innocent and childlike, and they had no conception or 
imagination of the sort that is engendered in the soul by evil, 
through concupiscence, and by lust. For they were then in their 
integrity, preserving their natural state, for what had been breathed 
into their frame was the spirit of life; now, so long as the spirit 
still remains in proper order and vigour, it is without imagination 
or conception of what is shameful. For this reason they were not 
ashamed, as they kissed each other and embraced with the innocence 
of childhood. "25 The misused gifts of dominion and freedom van- 
quished this peaceful scene leaving the pair in fear. This fright, 
however, brought them to sense-awareness for the first time and, as 
Irenaeus believes, to the beginning of wisdom. "By covering him- 
self in a girdle of fig leaves, though many other kinds of leaves 
were near which could irritate his body less, he actually showed his 
penitence. Trembling with the fear of God, he had, nonetheless, 
made an appropriate covering for disobedience.  Repressing the 
insistant surge of the flesh, though he had lost his natural endow- 
ment and boyish state and come into the knowledge of things worse, 
he placed the rein of continence on himself and his wife because he 


feared God and was awaiting his arrival. What he was doing he 


25Proof of the Apostolic Preaching, Joseph P. Smith, tr., 


Ancient Christian Writers, ló (Westminister: Newman Press, 1952) 14, 
56. Adam was a child who needed to grow to his full perfection, 
"But the man was a little one, and his discretion still undeveloped, 
wherefore also he was easily misled by the deceiver." 12,55, Christ 
enables man to attain his destiny by overcoming the instigator of 
evil and offering man the gift of incorruptibility Adam lost. For 
Irenaeus! theory of redemption--the progressive evolution of man to 
a better likeness of the Uncreated--combine Adv. H. III, 18.6-19.1, 
(PG 7.937-939) with Adv. H. IV 20.4, 38.3, PG 7.1034, 1108) It is 
stated in the Proof 31,67. Man is perfectible through Christ. From 
Adam man takes life and is made in the image of God. From Christ 
man takes salvation and ismade through the gift of the Spirit in the 
likeness of God, Adv. H. V. 6.1, (PG 7.1137-1138) 
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understood in this way: 'Since,' he said, 'I through disobedience 
have lost the robe of holiness which I had from the Spirit and now 
I know that I am worthy of such covering that indeed offers no 
pleasure, but stings and pricks my body.' And he surely would 
always have had this clothing for humbling himself, unless the 
merciful Lord had clothed them with tunics of skins instead of fig 
déaves S The recognition of nakedness rushed Adam and Eve into 
adolescence, towards the procreation of children.  Philo's hand is 
obvious in Irenaeus! presentation. There is the innocence of 
nudity as a reflection of order within the universe. The disruptive 
force of sin stands out as shattering the unity of the first pair. 
Then follow the discovery of their nakedness, with shock and 
Strangeness seizing them, and the dash for clothing, the ambiguity 
of fig leaves with repentance their significance, the way of 
humility through the tunic of skins and finally, the art and skill 
of weaving recognized as a gift from God as a sign of men's present 
and actual plight. Irenaeus has symbolized what Adam lost as a 
robe of holiness, stola sanctitatis. This clothing of glory thrown 
around him preserved his wholeness, his nudity, because it hid his 
nakedness, his creatureliness. In this glory God had likened man 
to himself. Because of this glory man had a filial relationship 
to God, given him as a participation in God's enlivening Spirit. 

In the instance of sin 
nakedness of man estranged from the Spirit were revealed. The 


nakedness remains, the nudity would be given again. Its promise 


26 Adversus Haereses III 35.1, Harvey II, 128. 
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allows Irenaeus to touch up Philo with the light of the Christian 
dispensation. Irenaeus discards the ladder of virtues in favor of 
the baptismal activity of Christ and the Spirit in bringing man 
back to God. What the imagery of clothing suggests, Irenaeus 
states directly, ". . .this baptism is the seal of eternal life and 
is rebirth unto God that we be no more children of mortal man, but 
of the eternal and everlasting God. . . ." Baptism gives "Rebirth 
unto God the Father through his Son, by the Holy Spirit. For those 
who are bearers of the Spirit of God are led to the Word, that is 
to the Son; but the Son takes them and presents them to the Father 


did Christ restores the 


and the Father confers incorruptibility." 
Spirit's robe of holiness, the likeness/relationship to God. Nudity 
before the fall symbolizes it. Baptismal nudity anticipates its 
recovery. 

Alexandrian Christianity would be expected to echo the Jewish 


philosopher. It does so in the writings of Clement of Alexandria 


(c. A.D. 150-C. 215) the famous successor of Pantaenus in the city's 





27 Proof of the Apostolic Preaching, op.cit., 3.49, 4.51. "Our 
bodies receive through the bath that unity which is for incorruption, 
but our souls do so through the Spirit. Thus, each is necessary, 
each contributes towards (sharing) the life of God." Adv. H. III, 
18.1, Harvey II, 93. There perhaps is an echo of Ignatius cf Antioch 
in the citation from the Proof. The Letter to the Ephesians speaks 
of the Father's building made of Christians, carried there, as if 
stones, by the cross of Christ and set in place by the rope of the 
Holy Spirit. The result is that "You are then all fellow travellers 
and carry God with you, and the Temple, and Christ, and holiness, and 
are in all ways adorned by the commandments of Jesus Christ." 9.2 in 
Apostolic Fathers, LCL I, 182. Those who bear the Spirit wear his 
robe of holiness; they bear, wear Christ; they bear the Father partici- 
pating his robe, uncreated incorruptibility, that is, the garment of 
incorruption. The reality is becoming symbolized in the imagery of 
clothing. Compare Tatian (fl. 130) in Oratio Adversus Graecos 20, 
(PG 6.852). Every believer who is naked can possess the apparel of 
immortality as a heavenly garment covering mortality. He, thus, will 
return to the lost relationship. 
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school for catechumens. His Exhortation to the Greeks offers this 
example: "While he was in Paradise, the first man used to play 
unrestrained, since he was God's little child. When he fell under 
the spell of pleasure. . ., the body was deceived by desires and 
became a man through disobedience. Not hearkening to his Father he 
shamed God. Such power and force does pleasure have! The man who 
was unrestrained because of his simplicity was found bound by sins. 
The Lord again wished to free him from the bonds. Putting on 
flesh--what divine mysteryl--in this way he overcame the serpent 
and enslaved the tyrant, death.  Paradoxically he showed that man 
deceived by pleasure and bound by corruption had been set free by 
hands spread wide. What heavenly marvel! The Lord bent down but 
man rose up. He who fell from Paradise took heaven as a greater 


28 The theme of simplicity recurs and 


recompense for obedience." 
becomes a synonym for the innocence of boyhood when knowledge of 
good and evil has yet to appear. It was pleasure that shocked man 
in sin. Clothing of fig leaves, though unmentioned, would be the 
bonds sin has forged for man. Though neither nudity nor nakedness 
are explicitly recounted, allusions to these respective states are 


clear. Man's naked, clothable condition, man as he is now, required 


that the Lord bimself put it on as a garment and descend to the 





“8protrepticus XI (111-112), GCS12, 78-79. Twin purposes of 
clothing for Clement are modesty and protection. "I say therefore 
that for no other reason does man have need of woven garments except 
for covering the body, for warding off excessive frosts and the strain 
of heat so that an overbearing climate would not injure us." Paedagogus 
II, 10.25 (106), GCS 12,220. Since the purpose of clothing is to 
cover, especially the cause for shame, both sexes may use the same 
Styles though women may wear more gentle fabrics. "Original man who 
was in Paradise measured out for himself a covering for his shame with 
branches and leaves." Paed. II, 10.63-64 (111), GCS 12,224. See Romans 
5. Clement, Tertullian, Cyprian insist on simplicity in the clothing 
of Christians. 
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rescue of man. With his hands spread wide on the cross the Lord 
released man from the tangle of sin, from clothing, from corruption, 
and raised him to heaven, implicitly returning to him his former 
simplicity, his incorruptibility, the nudity of the Paradise- 
relationship with God. Clement does not specify that Christians 
were baptized naked. The theology of nudity, however, is present. 
Nudity, if taken by implication from another passage, may be sur- 
mised for the Liturgy. One purpose Clement had in preparing the 
Protrepticus was to show how pagan mysteries pale before Christ's 
mystery. After comparing various episodes from the popular cults 
with the Christian initiation where Jesus shone brighter than the 
sun as God's high priest to receive men's prayers, Clement urges 
his reader "I want you to be set right according to the pattern so 
that you will become like me. I shall anoint you with the oil of 
faith through which you throw off corruption. I shall show the 
naked figure of justice through which you will rise to Gog. 29 
Justice is God's gift through Christ to man and is his traditionally 


through Baptism.?9 The effect of this experience returns man his 





29protrep. XII (120-121), GCS12, 84-85. "Just as well- 
nourished bodies, if they are naked, show more clearly strength and 
vigor, so also the beauty of morals not tied up in empty triviality 
shows greatness of mind." Paed. II. 11 (113), GCS 12, 224. 


30 y 2 
Paed, I.6 (26), GCS12, 105. "Baptized, we are enlightened. 


Enlightened, we are made sons. Made sons, we are perfected.  Per- 
fected, we become immortal. . . . This work is called by many 
names: grace, enlightenment, perfection, and washing." If the 
Eclogae are Clement's, then "Water and Spirit preside over birth 
and rebirth. Jesus hallowed water through his baptism with the 
Spirit, indicating that not only is the body but also the soul is 
cleansed in those (of us) who are reborn." 7, (PG 9.702). 
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childhood with God. "We are God's children who have put off the 
old man and cast aside the tunic of evil. We have put on the 
incorruption of Christ in order that reborn and becoming a new 
holy people we might guard the (new) man unstained,"?l 

Though he wrote and worked within the community of the Church 
of Rome, Hippolytus (c. A.D. 170-235) also represents the theology 
of Alexandria. His Commentary on the Song of Songs is extremely 
valuable as a witness to the influence of Philo and Christian 
adaptations of it. Mary Magdalen who announced the Resurrection to 
the disciples is being addressed. "Take Eve as not vet bearing 
children with groaning, because sorrows, groaning, and sadness of 
all kinds have been expelled. . . .offer (the Father such an) Eve 
as newly made and not yet naked. Not yet are leaves and figs her 
clothing, but she was dressed through the Holy Spirit because she 
put on good dothing of which there is no corruption. Corruption 
did not hold Christ naked. Although linen cloths were lying in the 
tomb, he was not naked. Even Adam formerly was not naked. He had 
put on the renewed clothing of sinlessness, of gentleness, of in- 
corruptibility. From these he had been seduced. He was found 
naked. But now, however, he clearly is found again clothed. Be- 
cause the then deceived Adam was found to be naked, now, however, he 


again knows that he is clothed with a garment."?2 Eve was conscious 





?lpaed. I 6 (32-33), GCS 12, 108-109. Clement complains that 
some feel clothing came to be simply to delight the sense of sight, 
rather than as a covering. Jesus has warned about living well-clad 
in royal palaces and in being stirred by inane desires. "Those who 
serve the court of heaven which surrounds the king of all keep them- 
selves holy in respect to the soul's clear garment, the flesh. In 
this way they put on incorruptibility.'" Paed. II 10 (109), GCS 12, 
222-223. 


327raités d'Hippolyte: "De Cantico Canticorum," Gerard Garitte, 


tr., Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium 263-64 (1965) 47, 
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only of innocence and order. Her nudity Hippolytus views as the 
Holy Spirit's covering and crowning gift, his reflection in human 
creation. He identifies the gift with the giver so that the dress 
itself in his imagery becomes the Holy Spirit. Christ who had 
accomplished the Father's purpose had lain dead in his tomb, but he 
remained incorruptible. He thus was not naked when he rose from 
the grave. But, with the gift of the Holy Spirit restored to man- 
kind, Christ was raised up nude. Adam had lost the gifts which 
Hippolytus unites in the symbolism of clothing. Thus, he too 
discovered his nakedness. Now, however, he rejoices in the work of 
Christ who returns him to the nudity the Spirit had initially 
bestowed. Hippolytus also remarks on the meaning of the clothes 
the first couple put on. Fragments of his commentary on Genesis 
offer allegorical interpretations of fig leaves and skins. "He 
began to make leafy girdles from a fig tree, as symbols of his own 
sins. The foliage of the fig tree which clings and touches the body 
provides irritation.  Foretelling what would happen he showed in the 
scratching irritation the proof of his transgression." "He began to 
make a dead covering for one who had become dead through sin. To 
one who had dead sins he pointed out corruption as skin on the body. "33 
These ideas are turned on a Christian wheel in a sermon thought to 


be the author's, In Sancta Theophania. "The Father of immortality 


25.5. Sermo in Sancta Theophania IV (PG 10.856) "Christ came plain, 
alone, naked, without a guide, having a man's body as a garment, hid- 
ing the rank of his divinity in order to escape the trickery of the 
serpent." 


33 
Hans Achelis, ed., Hippolyt's Kleine Schriften (Leipzig: 
August Press, 1897) 53. 
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sent the immortal Son and Word into the world. He came to wash men 
with water and Spirit. Giving a rebirth of incorruptibility for both 
soul and body, he breathed in us a spirit of life and wrapped us 
around with an incorruptible armor. If, therefore, man has become 
immortal, he will also be God! If he becomes God through water and 
the Holy Spirit from the rebirth of the pool, he will also be found 

a coheir of Christ after resurrection from the dead. Come, all 
tribes of nations, to the immortality of Baptism. "4 Through sin 

the original nudity was unveiled as nakedness, a sign of estrange- 
ment from God and one another. Man's first reaction was to clothe 
himself. Prickly leaves around his waist reminded him of his guilt 
and might inspire sorrow. Animal skins peeled from slaughtered 
animals told the story of death chosen with the temptation. Christ 
conquered death. He offered the way of redemption from guilt. He 
reunited men with God to share his incorruptibility. Philo's 
arrangement of parts to whole stands behind incorruptibility. Sacred 
nudity is its sign. The Apostolic Tradition reenforces this inter- 
pretation of Hippolytus. This collection of beautiful rites and 
simple rubrics shows Hippolytus' authorship from near A.D. 215. The 
description of Baptism includes the admonition that all candidates 
for the sacrament are to put off their clothes. Women are to unloose 
their hair. No one should carry any ornament into the baptismal 
bath. After an anointing with the oil of Thanksgiving following a 
threefold immersion, ". . .each one drying himself (with a towel) 


they shall (now) put on their clothes, (and after this let them be 


34sancta Theophania, VIII, (PG 10.860) 
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together in the assembly).729 


Most likely Hippolytus is a witness 
for baptismal nudity. Drawing on Philo and his own development he 
provided a theology for nudity that will become widespread through- 


out the third century. 
3. The Third Century 


The second century with a continuation into the third century 
also witnessed the publication and circulation of apocryphal gospels, 
acts, and apocalypses. Their general purpose seems to have been to 
fill in details not known otherwise about the lives of Jesus and his 
disciples and about the times and kingdom to come. They often pre- 
sented a particular group's point of view or understanding of what 
the emerging canonical literature contained. It is not unusual to 
discover gnosticizing tendencies in many of these writings. 

Among these gospels one of interest for this chapter is the 
Gospel of the Egyptians. Clement of Alexandria has preserved a 
selection which bears or the topic of nudity. "When Salome inquired 
when those things should be concerning which she asked, the Lord 
said: 'When you trample on the garment of shame, and when the two 
Shall beone, and the male with the female, neither male nor female, '"36 
Salome is eager to know when the Lord will return, how long death 
will rule among man. The response is ambiguous as are many apocry- 


phal texts. Yet, in view of the evidence gathered in this chapter, 


35 Bernard Botte, La Tradition apostolique 21, SC ll, 78-95. 


With reference to women's hair and knots as the lurking piace of 
demons see W. Van Unnik, "Les Cheveux défaits des femmes baptisées: 
un rite de baptéme dans l'ordre ecclésiastique d'Hippolyte," 


Vigiliae Christianae I (1947) 77-100. 
36clement, Stromata, III, 13.92, GCS 15, 238. 
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tbe intent of the message may be grasped. The garment of shame 
would portray man's present disordered condition. The garment 
would have two references: the first to his nakedness, the second 
to the clothing required to hide the effect of sin. In Paradise 
Philo had seen the parts directed to the whole.  Child-like man and 
woman were oriented towards each other and thus harmonized with the 
universe. They had yet to experience the shattering moment of sin 
with the discovery of self-consciousness and sexual relationship. 
If this interpretation is correct, then the saying is fundamentally 
indebted to Philo. Jesus means that death will disappear when the 
primordial condition of man is recovered, that is, the nudity of 
man as he first appeared in creation as a reflection of his Creator. 
Nudity would signify (the garment of) incorruptibility. Without 
this garment, in the words of the Gospel of Philip 16, no one meets 


God. "No one will be able to enter in towards the King if he is 


naked. "37 


37Revelation 16:15-16 may have provided inspiration for this 
kind of reflection. The gnostic Gospel of Thomas recently dis- 
covered and dated in its final form to the last half of the fourth 
century reproduces this theme. Logion 37: "His disciples said: 
'When will you be revealed to us and when will we see you?' Jesus 
Said: 'When you unclothe yourselves without being ashamed and take, 
off your clothes and put them under your feet as little children 
and tread on them, then (shall you see) the Son of the Living One 
and you shall not fear. . . ." The Acts of Perpetua and Felicitas 
record Perpetua's dream that she had become male, the ultimate 
resolution of disorder and duality into original unity. IV 25. 
The Gospel of Truth by Valentinus (fl. c. A.D. 140-145) states: 
"O such magnanimity! Such that he draws himself downward to death 
while eternal life enclothes him. Having divested himself of these 
perishing rags, he clothed himself with the imperishability which 
none has power to take from him. . . ." 28-34. Kendrick Grobel, 
The Gospel of Truth (New York: Abingdon Press, 1960) 28. 
R. McL.Wilson, The Gospel of Philip (New York: Harper and Row, 
1962) 106. "It is fitting that we put on the living man. Because 
of this when he is about to go down to the water he unclothes him- 
self, in order that he may put this one on." 123. 22-25. 
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Apocryphal acts made popular the missionary journeys of vari- 
ous apostles. Speeches were composed for these Christian heroes. 
Their wonders were recounted. Victory over opponents, even if 
martyrdom resulted, proved the truth of the apostolic message. 
Reactions of prospective converts appear in these short stories. 
Christian customs and worship are woven through the texts. Baptism 
is prominent since it demonstrates the power of God in the preaching 
of the disciples for securing the hearts of believers for Christ. 
The Acts of Thomas, possibly datable to A.D. 150, include three 
accounts of Baptism. The convert Mygdonia addresses her friend 
Tertia:"'Thou standest clothed in robes that grow old, and dost not 
desire the eternal.'" Her appeal bears fruit. "When the apostle 
had thus prayed for them he said to Mygdonia: 'Unclothe thy sisters!' 
And she unclothed them, girded them with girdles and brought them 

. . When he had anointed them, then he led them down to the 
water in tLe name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit." After the celebration of the Eucharist Judas prayed 
"tr, , efor the linen cloth in which thou wast wrapped, let us be 
girt about with thine unconquerable power; and for the new grave 
and burial let us receive renewal of body and soull Because thou 
didst rise and come to life again, let us come to life again and 


live and stand before thee in righteous judgment .' 128 Baptismal 


38 Schneemelcher, ed., New Testament Apocrypha (London: 
Lutterworth Press, 1963) 2 vols. Acts of Thomas X, 119-121, II, 
507; X, 132-133, II 512; XI, 157-158, II, 525-526. "This baptism is 
forgiveness of sins. It brings to a new birth a light that is shed 
around. It brings to new birth the new man.  (Renews the thoughts, 
mingles soul and body), raises up the new man in a threefold manner 
and is partaker in forgiveness of sins. And when they were baptized 
and clothed, he set bread upon the table and blessed it. . . ." 
X, 132-133. 
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nudity is stressed, though in the Acts it appears to have reference 
more to the anointing ceremony than to the immersion itself. The 
immersion may take place outside in a spring or inside a house in a 
basin of water. What should be noticed is the presence of linen 
waist clothes. Such clothing is prescribed, as has been indicated, 
among various Jewish sects for their ritual baths and ablutions. 


This may show the genesis of such a Christian practice as a develop- 


39 


ment from Judaism through Jewish Christianity. The linen cloth, 


however, has been christened.  Judas' prayer interprets it from 
John 20:1-18. By its color and material the linen cloth reverses 
the garment of shame, nakedness. It declares the power of God 
through Christ to restore the original incorruptibility.49 Though 
it is an article of apparel, the linen waistband actually symbol- 
izes the nudity of Paradise and the hope of resurrection. The 


riddle is unravelled: "(Behold, I unclothe myself, and clothe my- 


self) and shall not again be unclothed. "41 


391bia., II, 440. The Acts of Thomas may represent ". . . 
gnostic Christianity in Syria, which was domiciled in the region of 
Mesopotamia between Edessa and Mesene and was only catholicized at 
a relatively late date," in the fourth and fifth centuries. 


40 Ibid., II, 441. The Acts of Andrew 7 carries a date 180-200. 
"As Adam died in Eve because of the harmony of their relationship, 
So even now I (Andrew) live in you (Maximilla) who keep the command 
of the Lord and who gave yourself over to the state. . .of your. . . 
being." The apostle is encouraging virginity which Gregory of Nyssa 
in De Virginitate 12, GNO VIII, pt. 1, 302, says was the condition 
of Adam and Eve. Virginity is equivalent to nudity for it signifies 
the overcoming of nakedness, restoration of integrity and unity and 
the regaining of the Paradise relationship to God. 


4lipia., II, 518, Acts of Thomas 12. Also from 180-200 are 
the Acts of Paul 38. ". . .he commanded garments to be brought and 
said: 'Put on these garments.' But she said: 'He who clothed me 
when I was naked among the beasts shall clothe me with salvation in 
the day of judgment.' And taking the garments she put them on." 
II, 363. 
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The Acts of Matthew from the same period also offer simple 
testimony of baptismal nudity and perhaps for the first time evi- 
dence for the use of a white garment to express it as the recovery 
of Paradise and the expectation of resurrection into the life to 
come. "And the bishop (Plato) having prayed, and ordered him (King 
Fulvenus) to take off his clothes, and having examined him for a 
long time, and he having confessed and wept over what he had done, 
having sealed him and anointed him with oil, put him down into the 
sea in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit. And when he came up from the water he ordered him to put 


.UÁ? the Liturgy concluded with 


on himself splendid garments. 
a Eucharist. The King was ordained a presbyter and renamed in 
honor of Matthew the apostle. 

The literature of gospels and acts gives illusive but conclu- 
sive testimony to the development of a theology of nudity in the 
second and third centuries. Because this theology is being depicted 
in certain rites, these works are valuable as a record showing the 
transition from theory io practice, from verbalization to symboli- 
zation throughout the third century.*? 


Cyprian (200-258) will speak last for the Church of the third 


century on baptismal nudity. None of his many letters directly 





42, Acts of St. Matthew" 27. Alexander Roberts, ed., Ante 
Nicene Fathers (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1906) 8. 532. 


For Greek see M. Bonnet, Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha (Leipzig: 
Mendelssohn, 1898) 11.1.257.6-8. . 


3 Jean Daniélou, "La symbolisation des rites baptismaux," 
Dieu Vivant 1 (1945) 17-43. "The Problem of Symbolism" Thought 25 
(1950) 423-440.  "Catéchése pascale et retour au Paradis" 
Maison-Dieu 45 (1956) 99-119. 
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introduces the topic, although Letter 70 relates Baptism to 


immortality.44 


It is in the forward to the Exhortation to Martyrdom, 
addressed to Fortunatus that the Bishop of Carthage brings into 
relationship nudity and redemption. The catena of Scripture which 
he had sent his friend will provide strong armor for overcoming the 
challengeof persecution. ". . .so that, when that old nakedness 

has been covered, all who are clothed with the holiness of heavenly 
grace, may bear the garments of Christ."45 Romans 13:12-14 and 
Colossians 3:12-15 seem to have prompted the motif for his phrases. 
This theme is also familiarly used by Cyprian under the possible 
inspiration of Revelation 19:6-8 in De Opere et Eleemosynis. "Buy 
yourself a white robe, so that you who, according to Adam, were 
naked and used to tremble in your former unsightliness, may be 
clothed with shining garment of Christ,»4Ó Good deeds are Cyprian's 
concern in this work. The reference to nakedness and disorientation 
suggests that Cyprian may be drawing on the Liturgy of Baptism for 


his symbolism. Baptism had associated Christians with Christ. 


Through their good deeds performed in union with him they would 


44) etters that consider aspects of Baptism are 30, 59, 64, 69, 
70, 72, 73, 74, and De lapsis 9,30, 35. In urging Christians to 
practice of patience Cyprian reminds them of what Christ endured on 


their behalf.  ". . .spoliaretur veste terrena, qui indumento 
immortalitatis caeteros vestit. . . ." De Bono Patientiae VII, CSEL, 


III,pt. 1, 402. 


454d Fortunatum Praef. III, CSEL III,pt. 1, 318. ". . .ut, 
vetere illa nuditate contecta, perferant omnes indumenta Christi, 
coelestis gratiae sanctificatione vestiti." De zelo et livore 14, 
CSEL III,pt. 1, 428-429 shows that Baptism is a resurrection. 


Tie Opere et Eleemosynis, XIV, CSEL III,pt. 1, 384. "Eme tibi 


albam vestem, ut qui secundum Adam nudus fueras et horrebas ante 
deformis, indumento Christi candido vestiaris." 
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make secure what Adam had lost. Christ's garment restores communion 
with God and the relationship of unity with one another, a relation- 
ship always evident from the service of love. By responding in 
faith and works Christians articulate what Baptism has effected. 
This communion among men shows the unity of mankind prior to the 
fall as the goal Christ set out to achieve. This unity awaits its 
manifestation on the Day of the Lord. If the imagery of Christ's 
nudity evokes the baptismal experience, its completion, the investi- 
ture with a white garment, may likewise be read from the passage. 
Cyprian would indirectly be illustrating the indumentum Christi as 
an actual piece of clothing inspired from the gift Baptism bestowed. 

This period, the second half of the third century, is not 
without a more direct representative of the Platonic adaptation of 
the symbolism of nudity.  Neoplatonism, with its mystical striving, 
had nourished Plotinus whose biographer and student was the anti- 
Christian polemicist, Porphyry (234-301). The influence of these 
men on philosophical speculation in the fourth and fifth centuries 
is vast. The imagery of clothing spoke to man of his imprisonment. 
Undressing and d-essing pictured the conditions essential for 
relationship with the divine. Porphyry insists that "we must 
therefore divest ourselves of our manifold garments, both of this 
visible and fleshly vestment, and those with which we are inter- 
nally clothed. . .and we must enter the stadium naked and unclothed, 
striving for the most glorious of all prizes the Olympia of the 


47 


soul." What is material and mortal hinders the soul's return to 


ATporphyry, On Abstinence from Animal Food, E. Wynne-Tyson, 
ed., Thomas Taylor, tr., (New York: Barnes and Noble, 1965) 2 vols. 
The denudation includes ". . .not to eat. . .and. . .not to desire 
.. . . I 31,42. Re the religious dimension: the philosopher is 
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its sources. Only an abandonment of these qualities inherent in 
man and the universe will release the true man from bondage to a 
land foreign to the soul's citizenship. To aid the soul in its 
religious adventure Neoplatonism recommended both mysticism and 
asceticism. Nudity stood as the archetype of the immaterial, the 
incorruptible, and the immortal. Nudity gleamed as an effluence 
of the luminous goal beyond the sensible, the intelligible, even 
beyond being. 

In Baptism Christians put on Christ. Through him God had 
gifted them with the relationship of being sons and daughters. 
Meditation isolated various moments in the process of putting on 
Christ. Nudity came forward as the mid-moment between the former 
condition and the present situation with its eschatological thrust. 
What does nudity mean as a symbol or as an actual state?  Gnostic 
and orthodox Christians of the second and third centuries answered 
this question initially from the Philonic tradition of hellenistic 
Judaism and subsequently from the supportative influence of 


Neoplatonism. 
4. The Fourth Century 


The Father of Orthodoxy, Athanasius of Alexandria (295-373), 
continued the second century tradition of addressing Apologies to 
pagans. His Oratio Contra Gentes, perhaps published around 318, 
offers a", . .refutation of pagan mythologies, worship, and 


48 


beliefs." The origin and condition of man occupy Athanasius 


"the priest of the God that is above all things. . . ." II 48,99. 


Greek text is De Abstinentia, R. Hercher, ed., (Paris: A.Didot, 1858). 
48 johannes Quasten, Patrology (Utrecht: Spectrum, 1966) III 24. 
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since paganism sprang up because of an upheaval in man in the days 
of his youih.  Philo's allegorization of Genesis directs the 
Patriarch in his understanding of nakedness. God intended man to 
remain as he had made him, a participant in his image, a sharer 
through the Word in immortality. The gift of contemplation brought 
man to the recognition of his existence as immortal. By yielding 
to temptation, however, man turned toward body and sense. He no 
longer took delight in God, but chose to contemplate himself. 
Desires and pleasures seized him. He forgot the power God had 
implanted. "Because he turned his mind from God when he met the 
serpent and began to think about himself, at that moment they fell 
into desire for the body and came to know they were naked. This 
knowledge shamed them. They knew that they were now stripped not 
so much of clothing but rather that they had become stripped of 
contemplation of the divine and led their minds to the opposite."4? 
Man's relationship to the universe and through it to the Creator 
was disjointed. In accepting the offer of 'pleasure' they dis- 
covered from their nakedness that the clarity of the cosmic order 
had vanished. Without the presence of contemplation their mortality 
stood vivid before them. Athanasius centers his attention on (the 
robe of) contemplation which maintained man in God's purpose for 


him. Human consciousness had held an initial apprehension of God. 


49 Athanasius, Oratio contra Gentes, 3-4,(PG 25. 8-S)'"Man by 
his nature is mortal. But because of his likeness to him who is, 
if he had preserved it by continued contemplation, he would have 
checked natural corruption and remained uncorrupted." Oratio de 
Incarnatione, 4-5,(PG 25 .104-105). Athanasius does not say, except 
by the serpent's suggestion, why Adam wearied of divine matters. 
Neither how does God's gift lose its grip on the human mind nor how 
contemplation and the gift of freedom work together is answered. 
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In this way man perceived his destiny, because he learned that God 
had endowed him with immortality. Adam's nakedness was possible 
only when Adam discarded the role of contemplator of creation to 
look at himself in isolation from it. As he did so, he realized 
that immortality had also been a gift to his nature. Without 
contemplation and immortality not only was his nakedness uncovered 
but also he was subject to dissolution and death. Redemption 
betters the present condition of man who in the Word's putting on 
flesh is anointed, baptized, and receives the Spirit of God. 
Redemption by Christ revives in man the power of the Spirit who 
had at the beginning distributed the gifts of immortality and con- 
templation. Man is no longer naked mt integral from God's point 
of view. Man is ready to re-assume the relationships in the 
universe which he had set awry.  "Whoever bear the Spirit of God, 
bear light.  Whoever bear light have put on Christ.  Whoever have 
put on Christ, bave put on faith.  'For,' he says, 'it is necessary 
for the corruptible to put on incorruption, for this mortal to put 
on immortality.' They indeed who bear the Spirit of God bear 
incorruptibility for incorruptibility is God.°° The imagery of 
clothing lets Athanasius present his theology of redemption. The 
absence of contemplation, immortality, and the Spirit issue in 

50A thanasius, De Incarnatione et contra Arianos, 15, (PG 26. 
1009-1012). See Oratio I contra Arianos, 48 (PG 26. 112- 7-113) and 


Oratio II contra Arianos, 69(PG 26. 293). "Se Vivt.. dA 0üs 5€ .bt1a- 


peivogtv...dvacrdvteEG... wat deavacíav wat dpeapotav évouodpevor oe 
While probabiy spurious, Sermo Major de Fide 6,(PG 26.1268) is inter- 
esting. Because of his identity in human nature with us Christ has 
clothed us in the promise of resurrection with immortality and has 
banished corruption from those who are one body with him. 
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man's nakedness. Human nakedness had introduced Jesus Christ to 
the world. He redressed man with God's Spirit. The Spirit clothed 


man again with immortality and contemplation. Man is now nude. He 


has the Evoupa dgeapc tas. With it he is like Gea, 


A contemporary of Athanasius is Ephraem (306-373) of Edessa 
in Syria. His In Genesim et in Exodum Commentarii parallels Philo's 
efforts and makes clear that the first pair by sin forfeited a 
garment of heavenly glory. 


". . .They were both naked and not ashamed. That they 
were not ashamed was not because they were unaware of 
what shame is. If they had been chiidren, as some 
irreverent writers say, it would not be said that the 
naked couple was not ashamed; nor would it even be 

said Adam and his wife, unless they were in adolescence. 
(The Law imposed on him witnesses to their mature age 
and the transgression of the commandment testifies to 
their pride.) Because of the glory which clothed them 
they were not ashamed. When this glory was taken away 
from them after the transgression of the commandment, 
they were ashamed because they had been naked. Both of 
them rushed for leaves to cover not their bodies but 
the members that filled them with shame."l4 


"Their eyes were opened, not so that they might become 
like God, as the serpent had said, but so they might 
see their nakedness, as the enemy was hoping." 


"The Lord made for Adam and his wife tunics of skins 
and clothed them. . . . It cannot be expected, can it, 
that iu their presence animals were killed whose flesh 


5lrhough its Athanasian authorship is disputed, De Virginitate 
II advises virgins: "Do not strip yourself naked. By night and day 
let your robe cover your flesh. Let no other woman see your body 
naked, unless there be a necessity, nor even observe yourself un- 
clothed. Everywhere keep yourself self-controlled for God; your 
body is hallowed and a temple of God. It is unfitting for anyone 
to uncover God's temple" Edward Goltz Athanasius' Adyos owrnp tas 
MOOS TnhV 7TaüpOcvov (Leipzig: J. Hinrichs, 1905) 45.  Nakedness 
is suspect. It may stimulate unsuitable thoughts. It is a sign of 
the ancient crime. Clothing maintains inner peace and controls 
relationship with environments. Clothing is a substitute for nudity 
which declared the glory of God. Clothing now indicates respect for 
the mystery of God whose temple-presence a virgin is. 
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nourished them, whose skins rendered chaste their 

nakedness, and in whose death they would see the 

death of their own bodies? . . .It is nearer the 

truth to say that as they put their hands on the 

leaves they noticed that they had been clothed with 

tunics of skins." 33.?^ 

Ephraem rejects the hypothesis of childhood. Children 
usually have no hesitation about being seen without clothing. The 
mention of the marital state places Adam and Eve beyond puberty. 
Law looks at the age and measures the responsibility of a criminal. 
No law punishes children. A relationship with God supported their 
relationship with each other. Their nudity expressed this twofold 
harmony.  Ephraem calls this gift, this bond indumentum coeleste. 
It is God's glory, his radiance participated by his creatures. 
The serpent had insinuated that the master of Paradise should be 
accountable to no one. Adam's agreement rejected God's dominion 
and his gifts. The loss of (the garment of) glory discomposed Adam 
and Eve who experienced embarrassment. The need for clothing of 
any kind will always recall that moment and its devastating effect, 
death. God's glory from which the primal Covenant emanated had 
kept such chaos unknown and the fragility of the creature unimagined. 
Simplicity of dress and repentance for sin axe motifs not far from 
Ephraem's commentary. To be naked is to be without glory, without 
God. To be nude and unashamed implies the possession (or at least 
the possibility) of glory, and the friendship of God.  Baptismal 
nudity fits into this context. In Baptism Adam's glory is returned 
through Christ to man. Christ as New Adam has reversed the old 


52&phraem, "In Genesim et in Exodum Commentarii! CCSO 152/3 
(1955), 24-36. 
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order of man's fall and reopened the age of innocence and nudity. 
Ephraem's poetry richly displays these themes and links them to 
Baptism. Hymn 7 on Paradise sings: "Men and women then wore the 
garment of light; from glory are woven the fashions of nudity." 
Adam speaks: "I repent that I lost wreath, name, glory, clothing, 
bridal chamber of light."  Baptism, however, brings back Adam's 
descendants through the Church into Paradise. "Among them there 
is found no one naked; they have put on the garment of splendor." 
(Paradise 6). 

"The baptized who came out of the water 

have become holy. 

The signed who go down are absolved. 

Those who go out are wrapped in splendor. 

Those who went down have put off their sins. 

Adam had quickly lost the robe of his splendor. 

You quickly put on the garment of splendor!" 

(Epiphany 6). 

Christians receive from Christ the glorious relationship he has to 
his Father when they are clothed with Christ, a garment that never 
grows old or fades. "It is a garment that will clothe its wearers 
in eternity". . .because ". . .He who clothes himself in the robe 
of glory from water and the Spirit destroys in its flame the brush- 
wood of sin." (Epiphany 4). Christ and the Holy Spirit are closely 
associated in baptismal redemption. The Spirit had hovered over 
the primeval waters and from them ultimately formed man in the 
divine image and likeness. Now also from water through Christ the 
Holy Spirit presides over man's renewal and repossession of the 


original relationship with God. "The Holy Spirit in the water of 


Baptism has woven beautiful clothing for the conquered kindreds 
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who lost their clothes in the garden." (Epiphany 13),29 The reso- 
lution of man's disunity with himself, with others, with God has 
happened in Christ. "There is no such thing as Jew and Greek, 
slave and freeman, male and female, for you are all one person in 
Christ Jesus." (Galatians 3:28). The Fathers see Christ as nude, 
bearing in himself for men the glory of God, a garment of immortal- 
ity.  Ephraem's theology of nudity makes accessible the meaning of 
baptismal nudity in his day and its symbol for all to see--the 
white linen robe of the liturgy as the garment of light recovered 
for mankind. 

Epiphanius (315-402) of Constantia in Cyprus takes to task 
Origen (c. 184-253) who in an allegorical interpretation of Genesis 
suggested that the tunics of skins in Genesis were human bodies. 
Until that moment man consisted simply of an immortal soul. 
Ácquiescence to Satan so disturbed Adam that in his desire for 
sensual pleasure he required a material expression. God, thus, 
created for Adam and Eve their bodies. Epiphanius resisted 
Alexandrianism so intensely that he failed to hear Origen imparti- 


ally.94 For the Bishop of Old Salamis skins meant skins. Adam 


538dmund Beck, "Hymnen de Paradiso! 6.9, 7.5, 7.24, CCSO 175 
(1957) 20, 25, 29. "Hymnen de Epiphania" 4.3, 4.20, 6.9, 12.1, 
13.3. CCSO 187 (1959) 142, 144, 148, 173, 175. 


54 Epiphanius "Letter to John of Jerusalem" in Jerome's Letter 
51.5, Labourt II, 163-166. Origen's In Genesim 28-29, (PG 12.100-01), 
presents his arguments for his allegorical interpretation. He 
offers an alternate view in Homilia 6.2 of In Leviticum, GCS 29, 359- 
362, where he discusses the vestments of Jewish priests. "I would 
like to compare those unhappy garments in which the first man was 
clothed when he sinned with these holy and faith-filled vestments. 
Indeed God is said to have made the former.  'For,' it says, 'God 
clothed both Adam and his wife with tunics of skins.' Thus, those 
tunics had been taken from animal hides. With such tunics of skins 
which belong to mortality, I say, it was right for the sinner to be 
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already existed as man, an embodied soul. Clothing came later. 
What Epiphanius confirms, however, is the practice of baptismal 


nudity. Deaconnesses attend to the needs of women during the 


55 


liturgy so that propriety will prevail. Speculation about nudity 


itself is reserved for a comparison Epiphanius makes between Eve 
and Mary. Job 38:36 in the Septuagint version asks who gave woman 
wisdom and the knowledge of weaving. "Eve that once wise woman 
wove visible clothing for Adam whom she had stripped naked. To her 
was given this toil. Since by her nakedness was discovered, it was 
given to her to cover the body now visible through visible naked- 
ness. But to Mary God gave the task to bear for us a lamb and a 
sheep. From the glory of the lamb and sheep itself there should 
come for us, as if cleverly from wool, through his power a garment 
of immortality. "7° Nakedness appeared only after Eve had stripped 
man of his natural garment. Woman does penance for her action by 
the making of clothes which artificially compensate for what man 


no longer has but longs for. Through her readiness for God Mary 


clothed. This was proof of the mortality which he had received in 
virtue of his sin and of his frailty which came from the corruption 
of the flesh. If you already have been washed from these, and 
purified through God's law, Moses will clothe you with the garment 
of incorruption, so that thus your baseness will never appear and 
this mortal nature be swallowed up by life." 


555piphanius, Panarion III 79.3, GCS 37, 478. 


56 Ibid., III 78.18, GCS 37, 468-469. Zeno of Verona (d.373) 
offers a similar analogy, though he draws it from signs of the 
zodiac. ". . .you. . .the Lamb received: he who clothed your naked- 
ness with the snow whiteness of his wool. . . ." Tractatus I, 38.1, 
CC 22,105. He also alludes to baptismal nudity in Tractatus I, 23, 
CC 22,70. "Indeed in the font you will be immersed naked, but 
clothed with a heavenly garment, soon from there you will rise all 
whitened. If anyone does not stain this robe, he will possess the 
kingdom of heaven." Nudity with its effect is mirrored in a white 
robe. 
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redeems Eve. Mary weaves in her womb a garment that will cover 
human nakedness and again declare the presence of God with man. 

The garment is Christ. He comes with immortality to bestow. 

Woman reclothes man with the God-given nudity of Paradise. Naked- 
ness tells the tale of wisdom's folly. Clothing both marks and 
covers it. At the same time, however, the clothing God offers 
reveals man as he should be, reconciled and in relationship to him. 
In Baptism Christians put m this robe. 

Three men from the West apply the imagery of nudity and 
clothing to many purposes.  Philo's teaching has secured such a 
place in the tradition of the Church of the fourth century that 
it appears without effort everywhere. 

Ambrose (339-397) of Milan employs this tradition variously 
in an allegorical fashion for moral exhortations. In De Virginitate 
he reminds his reader of the value of prudence in the service of the 
Church. Prudence as a cloak preserves patience in the virtuous soul. 
This cloak a Christian should be willing to share with anyone who 
requires proof of Christian profession. Without this garment no 
Christian can assist in clothing another person with the cloak 
Christ wraps around the Church. Without prudence a Christian is 
naked. According to De Paradiso Christians should look to their 
first parents before they sinned. Their nudity exposed a simplicity 
in behavior and an absence of deceits. The fall entangled them in 
shifting mental images which sought covering in pleasures and sensible 
thrills. Adam then intuited that he lacked not a simple waistband 
put the clothing of virtues. Fig leaves around his loins told him he 


no longer possessed faith, joy, or countinence. Thus, whoever should 
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break divine commandments is thereby stripped and naked.  Nakedness 
in this context denotes the loss of moral qualities and the failure 
to respond to God's covenants. Adam's change of clothing from nudity 
to nakedness has vitiated the moral development of the race. Despite 
his baptized condition, unless he holds to the virtues Paul commends, 
a Christian can also experience a similar diminution in his moral 
life. In the spiritual life, then, the soul must keep testing itself 
to see whether it wears any remnants of Adam's fig leaves. Once the 
soul has put off the tunic of passions and become as Adam prior to 
the fall, its progress is towards God. The soul does not return to 
temporal and sensible delights. Ambrose writes in De Joseph that 
"Unless a fault has stripped someone, he is not naked." Joseph's 
adventure with the wife of Potiphar did not leave him cloakless as 
Adam had found himself. Joseph lept his virtue, Adam neglected his. 
A Christian will take courage from Joseph in time of trial. Whether 
clothed or nude, he will never be naked if he cultivates virtues. 
Ambrose thus emphasizes through this imagery the implications of 
Baptism for the conduct of a Christian's life. Baptismal nudity 
assumed from De Mysteriis directs his thought as together with an 
actual white garment woven from grace he clothes the baptized with 
the robes of the virtues Philo saw expressive of nudity and relation- 


ship with God.?7 


57 Ambrose, De Virginitate I.10, PL 16.279; De Paradiso 63-67, 
CSEL 32 pt. 1, 322-325; De Elia 9.1, CSEL 32, pt 3, 427-428; 
De Isaac et Anima 52-55, CSEL 32 pt 2, 675-680; De Ioseph 5.25, 
CSEL 32 pt 3, 89-91; De Mysteriis 5-7, CSEL 73 pt 7, 99-106; 
De Sacramentis 3.2.12. CSEL 73 pt 7, 19-20 succinctly gives the 
meaning of baptismal undressing, nakedness and redressing: !. .. 
A terrenis ad caelestia,. . .transitus a peccato ad vitam, a culpa 
ad gratiam, ab inquinamento ad sanctificationem. . .non moritur sed 
resurgit.” 
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Augustine (354-430) of Hippo in North Africa expresses his 


interest in nudity more speculatively.  Nakedness with its attendant 
shame and call for clothing bear reference to the moment in which 
Augustine discovers original sin. His thesis receives an epigrammatic 
summary in two sentences from Sermo 151.5 (PL-38.817). "Fecit homo 
factum puniendum et invenit motum pudendum.  Aperti sunt oculi ad 
intuendum, non ad videndum: et quia senserunt pudendum, curaverunt 
tegendum." Clothing points to the problem in man since his sin. 
Nudity knows only the gift of being and of freedom.  Nakedness pain- 
fully shows dependence on another and ultimately on God. Clothing 
tells man that he has lost control of himself and his kind by 
revolting from God. Where dominion over the present and the future 
is most obvious--procreation--there man feels estrangement from the 
Creator. As he recognizes through his sin his actual limitations 
in a universe from God, he begins to cover the instruments of his 
power. He cannot boast of his prowess or demonstrate it without 
feeling uneasy and insecure. Clothing highlights this dependence. 
Clothing stirs resentment over the restrictions man must admit as 
ruling his free play, at the same time as it suggests repentance 
for overstepping his bounds. Clothing outlines him in distinction 
from the rest of creation and gives him now a new identity and 
presence before the Master of all. In The City of God Augustine 
explains: 

"Their eyes, therefore, were open, but were not open 

to this, that is to say, were not observant so as to 

recognise what was conferred upon them by the garment 

of grace, for they had no consciousness of their mem- 

bers warring against their will. But when they were 


stripped of this grace, that their disobedience might 
be punished by fit retribution, there began in the 
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movement of their bodily members a shameless novelty 
which made nakedness indecent: it at once made them 
observant and made them ashamed. 


'The eyes of them both were opened,' not to see, for 
already they saw, but to discern between the good 
they had lost and the evil into which they had fallen. 


'They knew,' therefore 'that they were naked'--naked 

of that grace which prevented them from being ashamed 
of bodily nakedness while the law of sin offered no 
resistance to their mind. And thus they obtained a 
knowledge which they would have lived in blissful 
ignorance of, had they, in trustful obedience to God, 
declined to commit that offence which involved them 

in the experience of the hurtful effects of unfaith- 
fulness and disobedience. And therefore, being ashamed 
of the disobedience of their own flesh which witnessed 
to their disobedience while it punished it, 'they sewed 
fig leaves together, and made themselves aprons!, that 
is cinctures for their privy parts." 


Augustine finds an ambiguity in nakedness which he has difficulty 
in resolving. The garment of grace restored to men by Christ in 
Baptism does not provide a sufficient motivation for Augustine to 
find in nudity much positive meaning. His attitude will in time 
become the major influence in developing for the Western Church its 
moral theology of the body, marriage, virginity, and sin.28 

Jerome's (345-420) understanding of nudity and its baptismal 
restoration may be gleaned from two passages among his letters. 
In Letter 21 on the Prodigal Son to Pope Damasus there are assembled 
all the connotations the baptismal garment conveyed. ". . .the 
father said to his servants: 'quickly bring forward the first robe 


and clothe him, the stole which Adam had lost by sinning, the stole, 


which in another parable is called a wedding garment, that is the 


58 Augustine, Contra duas Epistolas Pelagianorum I, 15-16, CSEL 


60, 447-450; Contra Julianum Pelagianum 6.16-17, (PL 44, 684- -685). 
Ihe City of God, 14.17-18, Marcus Dods, tr. , (New York: Random 


House, 1950) 465-4665 Latin text in CC 48, 439-441. 
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clothing of the Holy Spirit. If someone does not have this, he 
cannot be present at the king's banquet." Adam's stole, the 
wedding gaxment, the robe of the Holy Spirit--each expresses some 
aspect of the relationship to God re-established through Christ. 
Adam's old robe of nudity marks man's free access to God. The 
Spirit of God had rendered this possible by his function in the 
making of man and now reassumes this role in man's renewal through 
Christ. It is in Baptism with its divesting, its nudity, and 
investiture that the Christian as prodigal son returns refashioned 
to God his Father. Jerome reminds Fabiola in Letter 64.19-20 that 
Old Testament priestly vestments and ablutions in the divine plan 
anticipate Christian practices. "By the commands of God we must 

be washed, and, when ready for the garment of Christ, we had taken 
off the tunics of skin, then we shall be vested with a garment of 
linen which has nothing of death in itself but is wholly white, 
that rising from baptism we may gird our loins in truth and the 
entire shame of our prior sins may be covered? Christ bids men 
discard tunics of skins with their story of death. He has overcome 
it. Sin is beaten. Shame hidden by clothing of fig leaves has lost 
its purpose because God has accepted man's repentance through Christ. 
Man, thus, is nude, not naked anymore. Nudity finds its diaphanous 
expression in the white linen robe of Baptism. This clothina 
symbolizes man in his pristine relationship with God. As it need 
never be put off, this clothing also depicts the virtuous life 


Christians will lead until the symbol and what it symbolizes fuse 





59 Jerome's Letter 64 (19-20, Labourt III, 135-138) parallels 
and echoes Origen's Homilia 6 of In Leviticum. See footnote 54, 


supra, 100. 
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on the Day of the Lord. The baptismal robe takes its significance 
from the meaning of baptismal nudity. Since nudity implies imper- 
ishability and immortality, from these characteristics the robe 
received its title and the Sacrament of Baptism another description: 
Eveupa tfjg degapctas and vestis immortalitatis. 

John Chrysostom (349-407) Patriarch of Constantinople, repre- 
sents an Antiochene redaction of the Philonic heritage in the late 
fourth century. His Catechetical Instructions confirm the practice 
of baptismal nudity, while his Commentary on Genesis and on The 
Psalms provides his theology of nudity. His sixteenth homily on 
Genesis contains his major contribution to the topic. M Moses' words 
‘they were naked and not ashamed! mean that Adam and Eve did not 
know they were nude. The only explanation of this phenomenon is 
the presence of divine glory as clothing ordering and adorning 
( noopetTv ) the couple. Because they broke God's commandment 
". . ,they were deprived of the glory that surrounded them, since 
they rendered themselves unworthy of such an honor. . . ." "t... 
they became aware of their observable nakedness so that through the 
shame that took possession of them they would exactly realize into 
what calamity the transgression of the Lord's commandment led them." 
", , .nor indeed were they naked for heavenly glcry watched over 
them better than any garment--after the eating. . .they were brought 
down to such humiliation they sought covering so that they would 
not bear the shame." "'. . .when. . .the transgression. . .thoroughly 
washed that new and glorious garment. . .of glory and of kindness 
from above with which they were wrapped, it furnished them the per- 


ception of nakedness and threw around them unspeakable shame." 
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"And they sewed together. . .fig leaves and made for themselves 
loin clothes.'"°° satan as serpent had promised man greater power 
but in fact he had stripped him of what he already possessed. Adam 
and Eve acknowledged in their nakedness the disappearance of glory. 
In the moment of sin they recognized that God had created them with 
à likeness to himself.  Becauseof this resemblance his presence 
surrounded and pervaded them yet left them distinct and free. They 
participated in his simplicity. Their nudity was its sign. In 
desiring to pull away from him and in doing so they had twisted out 
of shape their resemblance to him. Now they realized they were 
clearly different from him, not simple but complex. They rejected 
his presence of kinship and familiarity, but came to know his over- 
whelming power.  Chrysostom calls this intimate relationship Adam 
and Eve enjoyed with God a garment of glory. If nudity symbolizes 
divine glory, then man first wore the clothing of glorious nudity. 
Nakedness, however, perceived through sin tells man how far his 
choice of himself and sensible beauty has carried him away from the 
totality creation from God is. Distraught man seeks for clothing 


in a vain effort to stop or to hinder the process of disintegration. 





60 John Chrysostom, Homilia 16 in II Geneseos, (PG 53.131-132); 
Homilia 18 in III Geneseos,(PG 53.149-50), Expositio in Psalmum XLIV 
10, (PG 55.199),(compare In Matthaeum Homilia 69 (70) 2-3, (PG 58.651) 
for wedding garment). For prebaptismal and baptismal nudity see 
the Ninth Instruction 11, the Tenth Instruction 14 and the Second 
Instruction 24 of his Baptismal Instructions, Paul Harkins, tr., 
(Westminster: Newman Press, 1963) 135, 154, 52. For his attitude 
to clothing see First Instruction 34-39, Twelfth Instruction 13, 
42-47, Fourth Instruction 17-33. (The anonymous Opus Imperfectum 
in Matthaeum listed with Chrysostom's writings states in Homilia 3 
(PG 56.648) that the purpose of clothing is threefold--for vainglory, 
for delight of the body, and to cover nakedness. Christians choose 
only the last.) See also Homily 6.2.4 in Epistola ad Colossenses, 
(PG 66.337-342). 
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Horror leads to shame, shame to embarrassment, then to propriety 
and some measure of security in a now seeming hostile setting. It 
was not an unfeeling God who allowed man and woman their way. He 
accepted their decision to remove the bright radiant clothing 

(71d Aanmpóv Hat at dpov &vébupa ) he had given. Yet his com- 
passion taught them how to make clothes from skins even if ". . . 
through the cheapness of the clothing he showed them of what kind 
of clothes they made themselves worthy." In this garb, in apparel 
of any description, man must see the memorial and thoroughness of 
sin. The whole purpose of clothing, in the present order, remains 
that of recollective covering ". . .so that man would live other- 
wise than like animals without reason in nakedness and indecency." 
Consequently, simplicity in fashions can be the only recommended 
response man can make to indicate an awareness of his condition 

and regret for the ancestral sin. Clothing does dull the poignancy 
of nakedness always for Christians a source both of pain and wisdom. 
At the same time, extravagant dress can disclose among people an 
absence of that humility God blessed with redemption through Christ. 
"Clothing especially belongs to everyone for the outside and for 
the sake of those who see." The garment Adam wore, however, 
enveloped him from within and was visible as nudity. Christ re- 
stores this robe of nudity. "The king wove this dress and put it 
on her (his bride) through Baptism." Adam's nakedness spoke of 
slavery, Christ's and the Christian's shouts of victory and 
deliverance. Yet nakedness with its tale of sin requires covering, 
just as baptismal nudity shines forth in a white robe. The old 


and new conditions of man meet in Baptism. The first still lingers, 
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though the second is in command. 

Another citizen of Antioch, Theodore of Mopsuestia (350-428), 
interprets the partial nakedness in the ceremony of sackcloth and 
exorcism as a cultic expression of the slavery man has experienced 
Since Adam fell before the guile of Satan. Man must admit his 
nakedness without God and repent of this type of existence before 
the Father receives him anew through Christ. Nakedness signifies 
both humiliation and remorse as well as man's plea for pardon. 
Both Theodore and Chrysostom use the same quotation of Isaiah 
20:3-4 to emphasize this message in nakedness. When it stands in 
association with Baptism, Adam's nakedness has another aspect. 


"You draw, therefore, nigh unto the holy baptism, and 
before everything you take off your garments. As when 
Adam was formerly naked and was in nothing ashamed of 
himself, but after having broken the commandment and 
became mortal, he found himself in need of an outer 
covering, so also you, who are ready to draw nigh unto 
the gift of the holy baptism so that through it you may 
be born afresh and become symbolically immortal, rightly 
remove your covering, which is a sign of mortality and 
a reproving mark of that (Divine) decree by which you 
were brought low to the necessity of a covering." 


"After you have taken off your garments, you are rightly 
anointed all over your body with the holy Chrism; a mark 
and a sign that you will be receiving the covering of 
immortality, which through baptism you are about to put 
on. After you have taken off the covering which involves 
the sign of mortality, you receive through your anointing 
the sign of the covering of immortality, which you expect 
to receive through baptism. And you are anointed all 
over your body as a sign that unlike the covering used as 
a garment, which does not always cover all the parts of 
the body, because although it may cover all the external 
limbs, it by no means covers the internal ones--all our 
nature will put on immortality at the time of the resur- 
rection, and all that is seen in us, whether internal or 
external, will undoubtedly be changed into incorrupti- 
bility according to the vorking of the Holy Spirit which 
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shall then be with us."Ól 

The themes he cites are now quite common for this discussion. 
Clothing since Adam has always declared the power of sin and death 
in man. Christ, however, offers Christians new clothing that will 
not portend the inevitable breakdown of every man, but rather the 
future with God. An anointing covering the body with oil antici- 
pates this garb. In Baptism through the Holy Spirit's activity 
Adam's original dress becomes reality for Christians. Its presence 
slowly grows evident in their lives and choices until on the day of 
resurrection unlike ordinary clothing, Christ's garment totally 
envelops and penetrates with its significance all who wear it. 

Its significance lies in relationship and resemblance to God 
through Christ in the Spirit. The properties this correspondence 
most strikingly display are God's own, now his gifts to his family 
-inmortality and incorruptibility. Baptismal nudity and the 
baptismal robe say nothing else. 

Before the last quarter of the fourth century there appeared 
in the East compilations of Church Orders. These contain instruc- 
tions for various liturgical services as well as prayers to be 
spoken during their celebration. 


The Constitutions of the Apostles is perhaps the most famous 


and most influential example of this literature. Nudity is simply 





61,4. Mingana, Commentary of Theodore of Mopsuestia on the 
Lord's Prayer and on the Sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist. 
"On Baptism" 161, 186. WS VI, 31-32, 54. For the role of the Holy 
Spirit see "On the Lord's Prayer" 131, WS VI, 7. Didymus (313-399) 
of Alexandria continues that city's tradition of isolating the 
meaning of recovering man's resemblance to God through Christ. 

See De Trinitate II 12, (PG 39.680-681), II 14, (PG 39.700. 
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assumed for Baptism. A terse rubric hides a heritage of four 
hundred years: "Vestes autem deponant", Following a renunciation 
of Satan by the baptizand and an anointing with the oil of exorcism 
by a priest, ". . .sic eum nudum episcopo tradat vel presbytero 
stanti ad aquam baptismi." When the baptized comes up from his 
threefold immersion, oil of thanksgiving is poured over him. 
"Eodem modo reliquos singulos ungit ac vestit et in ecclesiam 
intrent," for the Eucharist. The rite of baptismal nudity, 
immersion, and clothing receives an interpretation in a prayer for 
catechumens. "May he (the good God and lover of mankind) strengthen 
them in the practice of religion and count them in his holy flock 
since he has made them worthy of the bath of regeneration, of the 
garment of incorruptibility, of life itself." Life with Ged suc! 
as Adam knew is again possible to man through Christ in Baptism. 
Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite has prepared a similar ritual 
from the same period in De Ecclesiastica Hierarchia. For the rite 
of renunciation the candidate removes some of his clothing. Before 
the first anointing servers take off the rest of his clothes. In 
that condition he is baptized. He is then dressed appropriately 
( foenra MATAAAWAOV ). Nakedness indicates the rejection of the 
old life and fellowship with its evil ways. White clothing matches 
the bright life that now radiates from him, © 
Throughout the fourth century the Fathers have echoed the 


theology of nudity that finds its inspiration in Philo. This 


625. X.Funk, ed., Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum 
(Paderborn: Ferdinand Schoeningh, 1905.) See CA II 15, p. 109; 


IV 2.1, p. 219; VIII 6.6, p. 478. Dionysius Areopagita, De 
Ecclesiastica Hierarchia II 2.6-7, II 3.5, II 3.8, PG 3, 396, 401, 
404. 
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tradition while it has developed from association with the Christian 
message about man, redemption, and Christ veers little from the lines 
set down before the Christian era began. It has become commonplace 
in instructing converts before Baptism and in educating believers 
more deeply in their faith. Fifth century writers possess it so 
casually that it appears very few are aware of its actual source, 


though they know its transmittors. 
5. The Fifth Century 


The School of Antioch has another adherent in the fifth century 
in Theodoret of Cyr (393-466). His approach to nakedness, initially, 
is more anthropological than in most patristic writings. Younger 
children do not blush when they are naked. Growth in time brings 
its own sense of propriety. Adults prefer clothing. If they are 
naked, it is quite natural for them to cover their privates. 

People, however, can become accustomed to nakedness if this is the 
behavior of their society or sub-culture or if it is suitable for 
some circumstances. In this respect Adam and Eve were like children. 
They wore no clothes, knew no shame. Sin changed their condition 
because it revealed to them their nakedness and their loss of 
position in creation. Instantly they recognized the need for 
clothing to soothe their confusion and thus turned to the leaves of 
a fig tree.  Theodoret is conscious of Alexandrian allegories and 
Origen's speculations about the nature of the skins God then pre- 
sented. He finds these too subtle, nor will he take them from the 
hides of animals. He prefers simply to credit God's kindness in 


suggesting to Adam the method for making clothing from the bark or 
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skin of the same fig trees. Consequently, he little appreciates 
the symbolism that would relate garments of skin to the mortality 
the first couple succumbed to. After all, even apart from the 
factor of sin, flesh and bones of their nature are subject to decay. 
Theodoret brings nakedness and clothing together but favors a more 
psychological explanation of their association. Sin does not 
radically inspire or alter their relationship. Sin simply declares 
it. Only by implication from his words on the meaning of Baptism 
can Theodoret's attitude to baptismal nudity and Adam's pre-sin 
state be surmised. Adam's nudity drew its luster from God's own 
light and was, in fact, its icon. Nudity proclaimed man's exulta- 
tion in God's creation. Adam's wholeness rested on his relationship 
to God. His nudity thus announced the status of a beloved one. 
"Not only does Baptism give forgiveness of old sins. . .it makes 
participants of the Lord's death and resurrection. It bestows the 
sharing of the gift of the Holy Spirit and declares sons of God, 
not only sons but also heirs of God and co-heirs with Christ. It 
is the pledge of future blessings, as a type of the resurrection 
to come, as participation in the Lord's resurrection, as a cloak of 
salvation, as a tunic of joy, as a robe of radiance, rather light 
itself."  Baptism returns to man in the imagery of clothing what 
Adam had forfeited, that is, his nudity. With a quotation from 
Galatians 3:27 Theodoret juxtaposes Adam and Christ. Christ covers 
Adam who in all his heirs becomes healthy and whole through Baptism. 
Christ shares his glory with mankind and reinvests mankind with a 
relationship to God. God and man are once more Father and son. 


Baptismal nudity and baptismal dress remind Christians that God has 
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gifted them with a renewal second only to Adam's creation.$3 

An early fifth century writer is the Abbot Nilus of Ancyra 
(d.c. 430). His Letter to Cyril answers the query of Job exactly 
as his near contemporary Epiphanius of Constantia had in the fourth 
century. Eve quickly learned how to weave clothing to cover the 
visible nakedness of the human body. Mary showed the same skill so 
all believers might be clothed with garments of incorruptibility 
from the wool of the lamb she bore. Thus, they would be set free 
from real nakedness which is not perceptible by the senses. This 
clothing is brilliant golden in hue from the multi-colored threads 
of virtues. Adam, of course, did not require clothing until he 
fell into sin. Nudity thus is an ideal because man first appeared 
in that state. Clothing informs man that that condition has passed, 
through sin. Christ (in Baptism) offers a dress that can only be 
called the clothing of original nudity since both his garment and 
nudity imply incorruptibility. God knows the frailty of man, his 
nakedness without him. Redemption through Christ delivers mankind 
from this precarious existence as he reinstates man in God's pres- 
ence as his son. Christians wear the clothing of nudity that 
brightens in the measure they surrender themselves to the service 


of the virtues.94 


ó3Theodoret of Cyr, Quaestiones in Genesim 28,(PG 80.1285; 39, 
(PG 80.137-141. Haereticarum fabularum Compendium 18, (PG 83.511) 
His opponent Cyril of Alexandria (370-444) notes the need to cover 
the indecency of the body in De Adoratione XI.389, (PG 68.749. Christ 
restores the lost liberty and robe to man the prodigal son in 


Explanatio in Lucae Evangelium 5.15, (PG 72.807) 


64Nijus of Ancyra, Epistolarum Liber I.267, (PG 79.180-18)); 
De Monastica Exercitationae 65, (PG 79.800. 
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Ravenna's archbishop, Peter Chrysologus (c.400-c.450) compares 
Adam's flight for clothing and Peter's leap into the sea at the 
sight of Jesus on the shore of Lake Tiberias. Before their respec- 
tive sins, both wexe ". . .dressed with holy nudity. Innocence is 
never naked, guilt always runs for covering." Adam's nudity, his 
first clothing had been ". . .the glory of immortality." Through 
Christ it is returned to man. It is foreshadowed for Christians in 
the brilliance of the angel at Christ's tomb on Easter morning. 

God at the resurrection will fill the just with light. This cloth- 
ing of light is his gift to them. No more will nakedness, nor death, 
nor sin be seen.©> 

Naorsai of Edessa and Nisibis (d.c. 502) evokes the tradition 
of Christ's resurrection nudity in his homily on Baptism. Christ 
rose nude from his tomb just as Christians do who put off death and 
Sin in Baptism. A new era has dawned where man has no need for 
clothing. Adam had known this miracle but failed to be permanently 
attracted to its beauty. Fig leaves, garments of skin, man's cloth- 
ing--these indicate man's choice to be away from God in a universe 
that never ceases to impart his presence. The clothing Christians 
receive after Baptism is simply symbolic of the nudity of the new 
life of incorruptibility and immortality God sets before them. 
Baptism itself is (the sign of) the glorious robe a happy father 
bestows on his prodigal children. In this robe they enjoy his 
company and partake of his banquet.  Baptismal nudity must be 


assumed for the liturgy Narsai is illustrating. The imagery of 


65Peter Chrysologus, Sermo 78.4, (PL 52.420-422; Sermo 5, 
(PL 52.200), Sermo 82, (PL 52.430-432) 
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clothing again points to the relationship Christians have now with 
God. It is a relationship living will enhance, dying and rising 
will reveal, © 

Two anonymous works continue the theme of this chapter. In 
their final forms they may date from the fifth or sixth centuries. 
Both describe the restless hope of the believers and the trusting 
death of the just. 

The Story of Zosimus describes his journey through life in 
search of God's face. Zosimus asks a naked man whom he meets why 
he was naked. He replied: "How do you know that I am naked. You 
wear skins from the cattle of the earth. These decay with your 
body. But look up to the vault of heaven and see of what nature 
my clothing is.' And looking up into heaven 1 saw his face as the 
face of an angel and his clothing as lightning. . . . 'Arise, I 
also am one of the blessed.'" These blessed ones were descendants 
of Rechab who with his family in the days of the prophet Jeremiah 
did public penance for the deliverance of Jerusalem. They had 
maintained their distinct ways--wearing no clothes, fasting from 
food and drink--until changing attitudes brought them into conflict 
with a new government.  Persecution fell upon them. God, however, 
preserved them by directing them to a bounteous land. There this 
holy remnant, truly mortal but with a life expectancy of three 
hundred and eighty eight years, might faithfully serve him. "But 
we are not naked in body, as you foolishly reckon, for we have the 


garment of immortality and are not ashamed of one another." What 





66g. g, Connolly, ed., The Liturgical Homilies of Narsai 
"Homily 21," TS VIII, 51-53. 
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is developed in this work is a fantasy on life in Paradise fused 
with events from the Exodus. This simplicity and fellowship with 
God and one another are recommended as an ideal for readers who 
probably are monks of the East. Nudity, not nakedness, is esteemed. 
A nude person living according to the mind of God wears clothes God 
sees. Since living according to God is a certain participation in 
his properties, these properties pass from him to the participant. 
They are reflected even from the person's skin in a brilliance 
that marks the presence of something of divine incorruptibility and 
immortality. Questionable nakedness is its appearance to the 
uninitiated. To those with the vision faith offers it is nudity 
that tells of a glorious relationship with God. Baptismal themes 
are thus transposed to other purposes. With them the author would 
inspire monastic communities to consider themselves as men and/or 
women who in their formal religious lives are especially reborn 
from God. Nudity would be desirable. But simple styles as well, 
until man sins no more, will manifest the inward garment Christ has 
given them, 97 

The Revelation of Moses or more accurately the Life of Adam 
and Eve is more illusive for fixing its time of composition. Manu- 
scripts from the fifth century and upwards are available. Yet they 
would seem to be drawing on earlier productions. A wide range is 
suggested for the original draft. It cannot be earlier than the 
first century A.D., nor later than the fourth century. A date 


after the middle of the first century is likely. Its author or 


67 
103-104. 


J.A. Robinson, ed., Narratio Zosimi 5, ll, TS II, 100, 
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editor would seem to have been a Jew of the Egyptian Diaspora. No 
Strictly Christian themes are present. "Its contents are Jewish; 
its tone and temper are earlier than the Golden Age of Rabbis; its 


68 Its importance 


theology and eschatology reflect later Judaism." 
for this chapter lies in its portrayal of the deaths of Adam and 
Eve, their lifelong repentance and final reconciliation with God. 
It would be hazardous to assess any influence the Revelation of 
Moses may have directly exerted on the Fathers of the Church. The 
hand of Philo is evident in the story. Consequently, it may be 
suggested, the work is a colorful novel-like elaboration of Philo's 
commentary on Genesis in a purely Jewish milieu--an elaboration 
that was not without parallels but was worked differently in 
Christian circles. A hope of resurrection is laced through the 
text. Jews would associate it with Moses and meditation on the 
law, Christians with Christ and grace. The narrative assembles 

Eve and her family around the dying Adam. She admits her guilt and 
through her her husband's fall. "'And in that very hour mine eyes 
were opened and I knew that I was stripped of the righteousness 
with which I had been clothed; and I wept, saying, what is this 
thou hast done to me, because I have been deprived of the glory 
with which I was clothed? And I sought leaves. . .that I might 
cover my shame; and I did not find them from the plants of para- 
dise, since, at the time I ate, the leaves of all the plants. . . 
fell, except of the fig alone.'" When Adam ate ". . .he was aware, 


he also, of his nakedness." To Eve he said: "'Thou hast alienated 





68 
R.H. Charles, ed., The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the 


Old Testament, (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963) II, 126. 
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me from the glory of God.'" He hid. ". . .'I am afraid, because 
I am naked and stand in awe of thy power, O Lord.'" The curse of 
mortality took hold of them. But in the same breath came the 
promise of resurrection if repentance should characterize the rest 
of their days. Adam was buried ". . .in three cloths of fine linen 
and silk." In time Eve was laid beside him. Michael the Archangel 
gave Seth the rubric: "'Thus bury every man that dies, until the 
day of the resurrection, "9? Adam and Eve had not realized that 
their nudity reflected the glory of God they shared and wore. Sin 
both proffered that knowledge and stripped them naked. They began 
to feel alienation from God as a Father, as they came to experience 
the power of the Creator. Even Nature withdrew from them, wilting 
at their approach, isolating them from its setting. Fig leaves 
alone provided man's second set of clothes, (or his third set, if 
nakedness is counted as the second). This dress, clothing, there- 
after signified the removal of the first, the discovery of 
creaturehood through nakedness and the necessity of repentance for 
breaking the Lord's commandment. Symbolic of the original nudity 


is Adam's burial clothes. The day of Resurrection will restore 


©9n1exander Roberts, ed., The Revelation of Moses, 20-21, 
ANF VIII, 567-570. II Enoch 8.5 datable from A.D. 30-70 and probably 
authored in Egypt in a Jewish Hellenistic circle, states that "Para- 
dise is between corruptibility and incorruptibility," in Charles 
op.cit., p. 434. II Enoch 9.1 "This place is prepared for the 
righteous who endure all manner of offense from those that exasper- 
ate their souls, who avert their eyes from iniquity, and make 
righteous judgment, and give bread to the hungry, and cover the 
naked with clothing and raise up the fallen, and help injured orphans 
and who walk without fault before the face of the Lord. . . ." 434. 
III Baruch 4.16 (possibly from c. A.D. lOO)says: "Know. . .that. . . 
Adam through the very tree obtained condemnation and was divested 
of the glory of God.", in Charles,536. See Job 1:21. 
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that condition to all men whose conduct in life mirrors it. The 
end will have been foreshadowed by the beginning, with God's purpose 
in making man both clarified and vindicated. The Church Fathers 
would merely shift the symbolism to the baptismal robe and note its 
pledge of immortality through Christ. "We, by contrast, are citizens 
of heaven and from heaven we expect our deliverer to come, The Lord 
Jesus Christ. He will transfigure the body belonging to our humble 
state, and give it a form like that of his own resplendent body, by 
the very power which enables him to make all things subject to him- 
self." (Philippians 3:20-21). 

Procopius of Gaza (475-528) links the fifth and sixth centuries. 
He is conscious of drawing on the extensive body of literature for 
his presentation of the theology of nudity and clothing. His work 
is, as it were, a summa collecting and evaluating what has been 
written on the topic since Philo. His approach is flexible. He 
will be anthropological as he reads Genesis through his own experi- 
ence. What he has verified for himself is then given a theological 
interpretation.  Allegorical methods of exegesis he welcomes 
cautiously. The literal text of Genesis holds his mind while his 
rambling style guides a reader through the massive commentary. 
Nudity is a state not easily recognizable by those who bear it. 
If it had been perceptible to Adam and Eve, Procopius muses, they 
would sooner have abandoned the worship of God. Preparing clothes 
to cover their bodies would have occupied their attention. In fact, 
man does not come equipped with clothing since appropriate apparel 
for him should be neither artificial nor naturally supplied. The 


only true natural clothing is that which covers animals.  Artifici- 


ally made clothing has the effect of turning man from suitable 
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pursuits to less enhancing interests.  Workmanship of clothes 
basically interferes with man's service to God, his noblest pursuit 
and only responsibility towards the life to which God invites him. 
Clothing of any kind removes men from faithfulness to his nature. 
According to Procopius, men should be nude. This nudity would have 
perdured if man had been content to thrive where God had placed him. 
Opinions are numerous as to the quality of clothing God had readied 
and would continue to furnish man commensurate with his nude condi- 
tion in Paradise, if Adam had not transgressed. The dress of the 
angels would have brightened man with God's grace. This divine 
clothing would outline man with virtue. Others insist that because 
the pair was immortal there was no purpose at all in any external 
wear. The sense of nakedness never reaches the immortal. "Thus 
clothing is excessive to those who are clothed with incorruptibility 


(70 Holders of this view add that tbe mak- 


in (their) resurrection. 
ing of clothing was kept until after the fall for three reasons. 
Man needed to learn of his exposure to mortality. He otherwise 
would not have ascertained that a change had occurred in his own 
nature, nor would he have felt the shame of his nakedness. Clothing 
marked his transition from the condition of nudity before God to 
nakedness apart from God. Clothing indicates that being apart from 
God has loosened man's inner unity and thus his relationship to the 
70 5 M 2 

Procopius of Gaza, Commentarii in Genesim 2-3,(PG 87. 
177-218; 25, (PG 87.464) Through another tree Christ restores Adam's 
glory. Compare (PG 87.C.217) and III Baruch 4.16. John Damascene 
(c.645-c.750) says Adam lived between life and mortality. As long 
as he remained God's friend, he was garmented with grace, an 


Évbuya deqpandtas . The patristic themes of nudity and clothing 
are present in Homilia in ficum 3, (FG 96.580-581) 
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rest of creation. Clothing represents an attempt by man to get 
behind the sin, to undo its effect and to re-establish for himself 
the older, more secure alliance. Nudity, thus, in itself is no 
source of shame for the incorruptible.  "'You (Adam and Eve, how- 
ever,) stripping off incorruptibility put on shame.'" Procopius 
accepts such a reflection as helpful. Still others contend that, 
although Adam and Eve were of a mature age, they were not unlike 
children in respect to wisdom and prudence. They knew no shame. 
Reason alone knows shame. Their nudity was a natural nudity. It 
was the innocence of childhood. It was nudity covered with 
imperceptibility that sin would rip to shreds. Perception of 
nakedness came from sin and brought from God the covering gift of 
shame. Shame was not in the armory of man before his sin. Rather 
it stands as a weapon against sin and will itself disappear only 
when sin is blotted out. Procopius hesitates admitting that this 
natural nudity was not previously noticed. He finds a sufficient 
answer in the fact that Adam and Eve knew no evil before their sin. 

Nudity in itself has nothing base about it.  Theodoret of 
Cyr's similar references to children and special circumstances 
endorse this view. That nudity is twofold is Procopius' conclu- 
sion. The words nudity and nakedness adequately express his 
thought. The former speaks of the arational, of innocence with 
its times and places. The latter implies the irrational, excess, 
disturbance, especially through sin. Shame controls tho fury of 
nakedness. (Procopius agrees with Chrysostom and Augustine that 
this virtue keeps the marital act from degenerating into lust.) 


This pervasive feeling of modesty inspired man's first efforts to 
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make clothing from fig leaves. If a theological reason is sought, 
none better would suffice than that the putting off of immortality 
clearly showed through its nakedness the human body's earthy, 
material origin. With men like Epiphanius and Nilus, Procopius 
twice inquires who taught man the art of weaving. From the gift 
of intelligence, not drastically affected by sin, man deduced what 
skills the making of clothes required. Man has ever to explain to 
himself why he is not satisfied with himself and his position in 
the universe. Clothing, thus, expresses man's first attempt to 
make excuses for this feeling to himself and before God and to 
seek some compensation for it. Procopius echoes Hippolytus and 
others who taught that waist-bands of fig leaves symbolized the 
vise-like hold of sin. The itching and irritation to the skin 
proves the disrupting power of sin. Everything is not as it 
should be. Clothing styles change and develop even in Paradise. 
Garments of skin appear as a second stage in the manufacturing of 
clothing. These which God put on Adam and Eve well suit someone 
who is dead because of sin. Some have understood from tunics of 
skin the mortality of nature. Others prefer skins to mean thinking 
mortal as opposed to heavenly thoughts, being preoccupied with 
the world. Procopius then reports the debate between proponents 
and opponents of the allegorical method. The former wonder whether 
these secondary clothes came from pre-existing matter or from 
nothing. If from nothing, did God begin to work again? Surely 
he did not butcher animals? The literalists rejoin: could not 
the maker of all things make some part of a thing for a particular 


purpose. But this part would be imperfect since it is naturally 
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related to some whole. Does God condone imperfection? Procopius, 
more at home with the literalists on this point, cites oneof the 
plagues of Egypt as proof of the possibility of this position. 
The Nile flowed red with blood. Were animals killed to frighten 
Pharaoh? Some of his own school hesitate. If animals! skins had 
provided Adam's clothing, some killing would have been necessary. 
Would not certain kinds of animals, perhaps all kinds, have sub- 
sequently disappeared as mankind multiplied? A solution is found 
in the meaning of the word skin. If it means bark as well, then 
Adam took his clothes of skin from the bark of the fig tree. A 
more subtle approach is attempted by those who consider the soul 
to be the image of God in man. Flesh and blood came later, as 
clothing for the soul in punishment for sin. Procopius objects 
on the basis that man, made from dust, means body covered with 
glory, living in the garden of Paradise. Adam's nudity, thus, told 
of his relationship with God. Sin broke it and revealed Adam as 
naked, absolutely created and profoundly material. A sense of shame 
inundated the pair. The need for clothing was apparent. Man has 
come to its full paaoply by degrees, from leaves to skins.  The- 
ologically, as clothed (or naked) man needs redemption. Redemption 
will strip him of clothing and the nakedness discovered by sin. 
Redemption itself will enrobe him with the nudity man first wore 
because redemption by Christ reforges the lost relationship with 
God. Unclothed, nude man recovers his wholeness and his place in 
the universe. He has at last learned that related to creation he 
is with God, through creation he will be with God. In Baptism, 


"we change what we have worn that is by putting off the old man. 
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We put on the new man, who immediately is renewed to the image of 
the God who made him." Man has put on Christ and is once again 


gloriously nude. 


Section D 


Conclusion 


This chapter has considered the heritage of a thousand years. 
From Plato to John of Damascus a theology of nudity and clothing 
developed, integrating contributions from Babylonia and Israel, 
Greece and Rome. This theology served both polytheism and mono- 
theism. Before it appeared in the Christian context of Baptism, 
this theology had interpreted cultic nudity and/or cultic clothing 
as the expression of some intimate bond with the divine. Religious 
nudity and sacred clothing often carried the same meaning. They 
were symbolical of each other. Natural nakedness and ordinary 
dress also received their explanation from whatever theology a 
Society adopted or followed. Sometimes attitudes fused. Often 
they were disparate. This chapter has isolated a Christian 
theology of nudity from the practice of baptismal nudity as both 
are illustrated in patristic writings of this period. The emergence 
of the tradition from Philo has been stressed. His influence is 
evident in its continuity. Christians recognized its value for 
presenting the mystery of Baptism, redemption through Jesus Christ. 
Many themes were then woven into this theology. Among these are 
the nature of God, the gift of creation, the constitution of man, 


his body-soul relationship, his relationship to creation, the 
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genesis of sin and death, the meaning of redemption, philosophical 
attitudes towards good and evil, the material and immaterial. The 
chapter has provided on-going analyses of the thoughts of the 
representative Fathers as they succeed each other and contribute 
to the evolving theology. Two related words have been used to 
express essential nuances in their ideas. These are nudity and 
nakedness. Nudity is a state of ontological integrity, of being 
fully in accord with all layers of reality. Nudity is not a con- 
dition of being unclothed.  Nakedness implies disturbance and 
rupture. It, thus, refers to the fact of being unclothed. Man 
does not necessarily perceive nudity. Reason and the embarrassment 
of shame, however, rapidly bring recognition of nakedness.  Cloth- 
ing primarily assuages the disturbance man experiences within 
himself. Clothing provides, even if only for a moment, a sense of 
wholeness and a secure presence to his environment. Christ has 
come to strip away man's clothed naked state symbolic of alienation 
from God. Redemption through Christ in Baptism leaves man nude 
before God and the community of believers. What Adam wore before 
the destructive sin, every man may now wear--a garment of grace, 
of light, of virtue, of incorruptibility, of immortality. Christ 
has put on Christians the clothing of nudity; he has given them a 
filial relationship to God. Man since Adam's fall has yearned to 
be clothed. Now in Christ he is and will be clothed with God's 
glory. But in appearance he is nude. This theoiogv of baptismal 


nudity coincides with the meaning of the baptismal robe. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE MEANING OF AN EXCHANGE OF CLOTHING 


Section A 


Relation Between Baptismal Nudity and Clothing 


In Chapter II a theology of nudity was isolated from the 
writings of various Fathers of the Church. The tradition in its 
development was continuous for more than five centuries. A condi- 
tion of nudity had reigned before Adam's fall. Made in God's image 
and likeness Adam reflected this full identity in his dress of 
nudity. The intervention of Satan and sin rent this garment. Man 
appeared different to himself. He perceived his surroundings and 


God differently. Man was now naked and he knew it. What had 


bappened so that he now wore another set of clothes, the clothing 


of nakedness? An inward transformation had occurred. If the change 
was psychologically perceptible, an area of light had dimmed. 


Through the twilight settling on his mind, his senses brought him 


images of wavy shapes. When he focused clearly, through all his 


senses he had come to know his new and tragic condition in the 


universe, nakedness. The Fathers scored the loss or the non-function- 


ing of something vital to man's constitution. They saw its expres- 


Sion in man's perception of his passage from nudity to nakedness. 
They paled before its moral repercussions in the spreading tale of 


evil Genesis goes on to recount.  Nakedness itself represented 


something essential for man's integrity psychically, socially, and 


-128- 
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theologically. All stood in agreement that man no longer had a 
robe of glory--a figurative expression for his prior wholeness and 
its reflection in nudity. Some, reading Genesis closely, concluded 
that man lost his filial likeness to God, though he retained his 
creaturely participation of the divine nature. Since his resemblance 
as a son to a father was God's additional endowment of a creature, 
others called this likeness simply gift or grace. The imagery of 
clothing thus introduced the phrase of robe of grace. These descrip- 
tions come together, while each preserves its own coloration. The 
robe of glory, the tunic of grace, the clothing of nudity ultimately 
specified the presence of God's familial likeness in man. This 
presence enlarged man in his capacity to be open to his Creator as 
Father. It harmonized man and woman in a community mirroring what 
each was to God--son, daughter. God's presence in man filled man 
with confidence as he recognized the same presence borne to him in 
limitless fashion through the universe. The previous chapters have 
suggested that for Paul and the Fathers redemption through Christ 
in Baptism restores this likeness. This likeness is man's personal 
filial relationship to God. This relationship affects man (by its 
presence or absence) in all his subsequent moral, social, and 
natural relationships.  Baptismal nudity symbolizes the full onto- 
logical reality man's only destiny from God's point of view ever 
allowed him. Christ set free Adam caught in the grip of Satan. He 
stripped off man's secondary clothing of nakedness, with its repre- 
sentation in actual dress. He redressed him with his former robe 


of nudity by extending anew God's ancient gift. Wholly vitalized 
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man may now live according to the original pattern in an ongoing 
dialogue with God and fellow family members, until the Day of the 
Lord finally reveals the relationship of similarity God offers man. 

This chapter will consider how the Fathers view Adam's 
exchange of nudity for nakedness and clothing, as it bears on a 
Christian's exchange of the latter for the former in Baptism. What 
content and meaning does such a change have? These questions will 
guide the presentation. The poles of the presentation are Adam held 
by Satan and Christ come from God. The Liturgy of Baptism very 
early symbolically stressed these extremes. A candidate took off 
his clothes declaring his inheritance from Adam. In various rites, 
he stood on rough sackcloth or wore it. He acknowledged his mor- 
tality and repentance. He endured exorcisms. Christ was slowly 
wrestling him from Satan. The catechumen solemnly forswore Satan 
and entered the water to confess Christ through professing the 
Christian faith. His immersion in the name of the Trinity secured 
his redemption and participation in Christ's relationship to God. 
Claimed by Christ, he left the waters in the nudity of Adam. He 
then received clothing that depicted Christ's victory and God's 
gift. These ceremonies take their inspiration from the imagery 


contained in a simple change of clothes. 


Section B 
Imagery of Changing Clothes and its Meaning 
What does a simple change of clothes imply fcr a symbolic 
context? A change of clothing cannot be a superficial, external 


formality. Rather it must point to a fundamental inner transforma- 


tion. In other words, a radical change of purpose or intention must 
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precede an actual change of clothing. This purpose should be 
evident from the symbolic gesture and the new attire which render 
it sensible. Even where the symbolic change is entirely verbal, a 
new orientation must underlie it. Subsequent choices and behavior 
will measure the authenticity of the transformation and, in the 
imagery of the figure, exteriorly clothe it. Anthropology makes a 
contribution to this topic. The phenomenon of change with its in- 
terim transitional moment does not itself control the meaning 
attached to an exchange of clothing. The meaning is found in the 
resultant state in relation to the former situation. Any clothing, 
actual or symbolic, then donned ". . .is an automatic effect of the 
State, a psychological echo of the adaptation, assimilation, or 
identification of the individual with his particular condition." 
Rules of contrast and a scale of values apply to this exchange. 
Where the old is better esteemed, the new is lesser rated and 
lamented. If the new marks accomplishment, the old with its pain 
turns merely into a memory, perhaps repressed. If the old was over- 
powering, its removal is a cause for rejoicing. Where the new is 
experienced ambivalently, indecisiveness springs into play. Context 


indicates the proper emphasis and, in the case of real clothing, the 


la. E. Crawley, "Dress" ERE. "A sort of mechanical link be- 
tween purification by lustration and the assumption of new clothes 
is made by anointing." V. 53. References are E. Beck's "Des 
heiligen Ephraem Hymnen de Virginitate" 7.7, CSCO 224 (1962) 26; 
Theodore of Mopsuestia's "On Baptism" 186, WS VI, 54; Narsai's 
"Homily 22," TS VIII, 39; Philip Oppenheim, Symbolik und Religiöse 


Wertung des Monchskleides im Christlichen Altertum (Münster: 


Aschendorf,1931) 1-15. 
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appropriate apparel whether for psychical well-being or humiliation 
in all their degrees. Thus, in preview, the Fathers will contrast 
Adam's clothed nakedness with Christ's unclothed nudity. Christians 
clothed with Christ have cast off Adam's clothing of confusion and 
shame. Their second state is better than their first. In Baptism 
the symbolic exchange occurs, with its intensely real effect in the 
spiritual order. Nakedness for Adam is deplorable because thereby 
he learned that his integrity was loosened and all his relationships 
set adrift. Nudity for Christians is desired because God has re- 
touched man to drive away his consciousness of inner and outer 


chaos. Man is reunited and as such is related to God. 


Section C 


Changing Clothes in Baptismal Theology from the Second 
to the Fifth Centuries 


l. The Second Century 
Rabbinic Judaism developed in the second century alongside 

of and often in conflict with the Catholic Church. It does, however, 
either provide a matrix for ideas and practices which appear at the 
same time in the Church or it authenticates them as culturally and 
theologically possible in a community of Jewish origins. Rabbinic 
commentaries emphasize changes of clothing. Naturally the context 
directing their remarks is the Old Testament, in particular its 
prescriptions for priestly service. Exodus 40:12 evokes the Chris- 
tian imitation rite itself. "You shall bring Aaron and his Sons 

- . sand wash them with the water. Then you shall clothe Aaron with 
the sacred vestments, anoint him. . .so shall he be my priest." 


What Aaron was not before his bath, investitute, and anointing, he 
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is now--a priest. His new condition receives its expression through 
his present appearance in robes of priestly office. Since he has 
been raised up from the Sons of Jacob and ordered to God for them, 
his identity has been heightened. His clothing attests this posi- 
tion. The ritual for Yom Kippur in Leviticus 16 specifies two sets 
of vestments for the high priest. White linen clothing is required 
for offering expiation within the Holy of Holies. When his ministry 
is finished, the high priest must remove his garments and bathe. 
Clad in his ordinary priestly garb he then continues the ceremonial. 
Linen vestments indicated his complete removal from what was pro- 
fame and his absolute purity before God as he requested God's 
forgiveness of his own and Israel's sins. When he rerobed in 
golden garments, the people knew that the solemnity of the day was 
over. The high priest's role always to unite his people to God was 
now being less intensely exercised. The exchange of white clothing 
for golden clothing strikes the difference between sacred and ordin- 
ary time and characterizes the high priest in various moments of his 
ministry. An exchange, on the other hand, of golden for white 
clothes alerted the people that man was coming as close to God as 


he dared.? Zechariah 3:4 insists on clean clothing for the temple 


2Isidore Epstein The Babylonian Talmud (London: Soncino Press, 
1936) Mishna, "Yoma" 34b-35b, pp. 161-164; "Yoma" 31b-32b, pp. 145- 
151. The meaning attached to white as a color and to linen as a 
material will be considered in Chapter IV. See Ezechiel 44:19. 
Apropos of the requirement of white dress for temple priests, though 
not necessarily for laity who visited the temple, is a fragment, 
possibly dated to the second century: Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 8401.27 in 
Oxyrhynchus.Papyri, Bernard Grenfell, ed., (London: Oxford Press, 
1908) V, 2-3. It records a conversation between a priest and Jesus 
on the necessity of ablutions and a change of dress before entering 
the temple. The text would be an elaboration of Jesus' clashes with 
the Pharisees on ritual observances. Jesus informs the priest that 
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liturgy, but more explicitly refers to a change in the condition of 
the high priest. "Take off his filthy clothes. See how I have 
taken away your guilt from you; I will clothe you in fine vest- 
ments." The high priest Joshua was restored to God's favor. His 
clothing indicated that kindness. The result of the change receives 


the stress whereas in the citation from Leviticus the prior appear- 


W 


ance is more salvific. 
The Testament of Levi, perhaps the work of a converted Jew 
before the middle of the second century, continues this line of 
testimony. The author drew on the ordination of Aaron and the 
reinvestiture of Joshua. He represented Levi's (apocryphal) 
installation as the model for subsequent ordinations among his 
descendants. Seven white-dressed men clothe Levi in the robe of 
priesthood and the garment of truth. "And the first anointed me 
with holy oil, and gave to me the rod of judgment. The second 
washed me with pure water and fed me with bread and wine. . .and 
clad me with a holy and glorious robe. The third clothed me with a 


linen vestment like to an ephod. The fourth put on me a girdle 





he and his follewers have been" '. . .cleansed in the waters of 
life!' The priest objects " 'No one walks (here) unless he has 
washed and changed his clothes.'' 15. Jesus: " 'I have bathed my- 
self in the pool of David. . .and have put on white clean clothes.'" 


25. Jesus and his disciples have been cleansed in the waters of 
eternal life. 30-45. The importance attached to changing clothes is 
evident as showing man in relation to God and man in relation to 

what is not God. The Mishna locates the command for changing clothes 
in Lev. 6:10-11. See Jerome's Com. in Ezechial XIII. 44.17, CC 75, 
656 ff. 


3texts with baptismal implications for the Fathers are also 
Gn. 49:10-12; Cant. 5:3, 6:10, 8:5, Ps. 22(21):18, 35(34):13, 
45(44):8, 15, 51(50):7, 69(68):10-11, 102(101):25-27, 104(103): 1-2; 
Is. 1:16-18, 61:10-11, 63:1-7 and Eccles. 9:8. Deut. 22:5 forbids 
exchange of clothing between the sexes as a loss of identity in the 
community. 
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like unto purple. The fifth gave to me a branch of rich olive. 
The sixth placed a crown on my head. The seventh placed on my head 
a diadem of priesthood. . ."^ Levi as Jacob's third son might have 
expected no great distinction in the life of his clan. Yet he was 
singled out as the father of all priests in Israel. The robes of 
the Aaronic priesthood indicate his present chosen status in the 
annals of his people. His robes gave his position in the community. 
Since they will never be taken from him, he is forever a priest. 
(Hebrews 8:1-5). 

An extention of this idea with reference to the notion of 
permanence symbolized through an adoption of a special dress is 
found in the Ascension of Isaiah. Isaiah is admitted to the secrets 
of heaven. From that vantage point he can see the choices and 
destinies of men. He rejoiced over the redemption of man planned 
by God through Christ. Sadly, though, as the end draws near and 
the day of the Lord approaches, ". . .many will exchange the glory 
of the garment of the saints for the garment of the covetous and 
respect for persons will be common in those days, and such as love 
and honour of this world." What passed for the permanent condition 
of being related through Christ to God as his sons can be set aside. 
Man can elect the diversities and perils of disunity. The imagery 


of a change of clothing offers this moral to any reader: the last 





TTestanent of the Twelve Patriarchs III. 8.14, (P G 2.1057- 
1060), ANF. VIII, 14. Jean Daniélou in The Theoioay of Jewish 
Christianity (Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1964) finds this description 
a symbolic initiation of anyone to God. 326,  Narsai's Homilies XXI 
and XXII point to priestly dress as symbolic of Christian dignity. 
IS VIII, 36, 49. 
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state will be worse than the first. Transient trifles can dull an 
appreciation of redemption and God's presence. The condition of 
being related solely to the world can possess even believers. But 
the power of God will be revealed. 

The Ascension of Isaiah, in the literary genre of apocalypse, 
holds out millenarian hopes. Some of God's holy ones already enjoy 
the presence of God, that is, they wear the robes of heaven. 

"U. . with the Lord they will come, whose spirits are clothed; they 
will descend and be present in the world and those who are found in 
the body will be strengthened by the image of the saints in the 
garments of the saints, and the Lord will minister to those who were 
watchful in the world. And afterwards they will turn themselves 
upwards in their garments but their body will remain in the world." 
The saints have gone tbrough several transformations or changes. 
Through trials and death and perhaps martyrdom tney have put off 
their bodies, their link with a world distant from God. With their 
spirits set free they soar to God through six encircling heavens. 
Being admitted into his presence in the seventh sphere, enabled 
through Christ to say Father becomes the sign of fully realized 
redemption. Clothing provides the imagery to express this concep- 
tion. God has enrobed the spirits of the saints with salvation. 
Their victory so acclaimed by God encourages any who in this life 
cosuffers with Christ the spirit-refining potential of pain. The 
saints, indeed, are united with the children of the Church and do 
not neglect to support them before the God they constantly see. 

All men will have the same opportunity to substitute earthly exist- 


ence for a heavenly dwelling place. "When thou by the will of God 
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hast ascended here from the body, then shalt thou receive the gar- 
ment which thou shalt see." Salvation very much becomes in this 
symbolism a change of clothes. God has predestined for the just a 
set of clothes that envelops them when they appear before him. Each 
man's is tailored to his own dimensions. Actually, clothes symbol- 
ize God's eternal intention for the individual. Salvation happens 
when a correspondence occurs. This takes place when God's presence 
inwardly and outwardly pervades the person who seeks him, that is, 
when man stands completely in the spiritual order. If there is 
gnosticism and neo-platonism in this view, it is evident in Isaiah's 
presentation of Christ's incarnation. Jesus descends quietly from 
the seventh heaven. He passes easily the intervening celestial 
levels because he has assumed a disquise, an appearance, a robe in 
keeping with the purpose and style of each sphere. Lastly, he puts 
on a garment of flesh. His descent to man is described in the 


imagery of putting on and taking off one's clothes.? In his return 





"Textual references, found in W. Schneemelcher, ed., New 
Testament Apocrypha (London: Lutterworth Press, 1963) II, are cited 
in this order: "Ascension of Isaiah" 3.25, p. 648; 4.16-17, p. 649; 
8.14, p. 655. For garments and crowns see "As. Is." 7.22, p. 654, 
8.26, p. 656; 9.24-26, p. 658; 10.39, p. 663. Christ's descent and 
ascent is described in 10.7-32, pp. 659-662. References are numer- 
ous among the Fathers to their conception of Christ's incarnation as 
his clothing with humanity. They, however, do not note his disguises 
down through the spheres. See Ignatius: "Smyrnaens,'' 5.2 A.F., LCL 
I, 256; Justin: Dialogus, 116, Carl Otto: Iustini Opera (Jena: H. .Dufft, 
1876) I, 413-417; Clement of Alexandria: Stromata, V. 6.39-40, GCS 
15, 353-354; Protrepticus, II. 10.110-11.112, GCS 12.78-79; Theodotus' 
Excerpta, 23, GCS 17, 114, ANF VIII, 45; Tertullian: Adv. Praxeam, 
27.6 ff., ec 25 ,1198- 1200; Novatian: De Trinitate, 21.124- 25, CC 4, 
53-54; Ode of Solomon, 7.6, TS VIII. 70; Cyprian: De Bono Pationtiae: 
6, CSEL 3, pt.1, 401; Ps-Athanasius: Sermo Major de Fide, 6, 
(PG 26. 26.1267); 36 (PG 26.1289); Ambrose: De Virginitate, I. 10,(PL 16. 
280); Expositio in Lucam X. 107-110, CC 14, 376-77; Ephraem: 
De Nativitate 16.11, CSCO 187 (1959) 76-77; Gregory Nyssa: In Baptismum 
Christi, GNO 9, 235- 37; A Augustine: Sermo 213, (PL 38.1062); 
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to God appropriately he takes them off. The righteous follow 
Christ's wake, until he turns to present them,now so God-penetrated, 
their heavenly identification, their heavenly robe. In exchange for 
human existence, they are given spiritual life, life in the Spirit. 
"Ye shall be in the Holy Spirit, so that ye may receive your gar- 
ments and the thrones and crowns of glory. . ." Man through this 
exchange bears a relationship in the Spirit through Christ to the 
Father of Glory. The Ascension of Isaiah has employed the imagery 
of changing clothes to express commitment to God and endurance of 
sufferings.Ó Above all this imagery declares the instant when man 
begins his approach to God, the process itself of being assimilated 
to him and the moment of climax when God's view of man and man's 
view of himself coincide. It is in Baptism that a Christian changes 
his clothes, Adam for Christ. Thus is initiated man's progress to- 
wards his final exchange, life here for life there with God. 

Justin Martyr (d.c. 165) also endorsed millenarian expecta- 
tions. Baptism assured Christians of participation in the glory of 
that period and access to the age beyond it. Chapters 61 to 66 of 


his First Apology describe the liturgy of initiation into the 





Enarratio in Ps. LXVIII, 1.5, CC 39.914; John Chrysostom: In Epist. 
ad Col., Homilia VI. 2.4, (PG 62.342); Proclus: Oratio I de Laudibus 
Mariae, 1, (PG 65.681); 8, (PG 65.689). Icons of the Annunciation 
show Mary holding a spindle inasmuch as she wove in her womb Christ's 
human nature. The Fathers also stress the final exchange when Christ 
put off Adam's nature to reveal his true identity. Christ does not 
radically take off human nature, otherwise the economy of redemption 
would shatter. Clothing imagery is serviceable, but not absolutely 
so. 


Ópaniélou, op. cit., remarks that from so many citations of 
garments and crowns there must be ". . .a symbolism which must be 
a product of ritual practice." 327. For background, see Isaiah 61: 
10-11 and Revelation 6:9-11; 16:16; 20:4-10; 21:1-4, 22-27; 22:1-5. 
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Christian assembly. A celebration of the Eucharist complements and 
concludes the baptismal service.  (Theodotus' Excerpta, though 
from a gnostic viewpoint, parallel Justin's presentation of the 
sacrament of Baptism in the Church of the mid-second century.) It 
is, however, in his Dialogue with Trypho, 116, Otto I, 413-417, 
that Justin more significantly interprets what Baptism means. The 
imagery of changing clothes supplies Justin his language for 
expressing to his Jewish antagonist the theology of redemption. 
". . .though we were living in immorality and every kind of filthy 
practice, through the grace of our Jesus (bestowed) according to the 
will of his Father we put off all the filthy evils in which we were 
wrapped. Although the devel, always opposing and desiring to draw 
us to himself, stands against us, the angel of God, that is, the 
power of God sent to us through Jesus Christ, rebukes him. He then 
leaves us. When we have been cleansed of our former sins, and from 
the trial and furnace lit for us by the devil and his aids, we are, 
as it were, lifted out of a fire. From there again Jesus the Son of 
God (will) draw us. If we keep his commandments, he promised to 
clothe us with garments prepared (for us). He also announced the 
provision of an eternal kingdom. .. .as one man we, who through 
the name of Jesus believed in God the maker of all, have through the 
name of his first born son put off those filthy garments, that is 
sins. Set afire by the word of his calling we are the genuine high 
priestly race of God. He himself bears witness to this where he 
Says that in every place among the gentiles there are those who bring 
forward sacrifices pleasing to him. But except through his priests 


God accepts sacrifices from no man." Mankind's evils had started 
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with Adam's submission to the serpent's guile.  Nakedness and death 
were entwined.  Nakedness foretold the dissolution-power of death. 
Death measured man his limits. Personal sins aggravated the situa- 
tion until in any generation man might recognize himself adrift 
from his moorings. Man is constrained by this condition, impeded 
in his responses to himself, to others of his race, to his environ- 
ment, to God. The imagery of clothing aptly captures the tensions 
of the drama humanity experiences. It is an imprisoning robe of 
tragedy that man wears. The gospel of Christ would challenge this 
production, reverse the role man plays and require that he be in 
another costume. Christ has wrested man from an encoiling Satan. 
In place of restraint, freedom stirs in man moving him from 
enclosure within himself to consortium with all facets of reality. 
Christ gifted man with a new existence centered in God, no longer 
off center in himself. Such an existence implied at root deliver- 
ance from suffering, from sorrow, from corruption. Its positive 
pledge was ultimate immortality, an inability to fall away from 
God. The baptismal language of putting off Adam and putting on 
Christ carried Justin's thought about the condition of man without 
Christ and his condition with Christ. Justin, however, is certain 
that Satan, while vanquished, is not yet banished. A Christian 
will mature in the freedom Christ has made possible whenever he 
consciously rejects sin for choices that reflect the new mode of 
existence now his through Baptism. Christ is present at every 
moment with the strength of the Spirit. If accepted, no Christian 
will lose the contest. Rather, he will obtain the prize. In the 


process, Christians will have discovered their identity through 
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Baptism before God. Their struggles will have been woven into 
acceptable sacrifices their rank as priestly sons entitled them to 
offer their Father. Thus, a Christian's existence through Christ 
is filial, its functioning is priestly. Since the context of 
Justin's remarks to Trypho tries to present Jesus as a priest 
through references to Old Testament priests and ministries and the 
text applies the conclusion to Christians as well, allusions to 
priestly garb are not without a little influence on Justin's con- 
ception of Christian identity. Through Christ in Baptism Christians 
come to wear priestly robes. They put them on because they express 
Baptism's meaning--free sons of God, a priestly people. So clothed 
(figuratively and later with white garments) Christians await the 
return of Christ. The heavenly readied garments to be put on at 
his arrival portray the full attainment of the baptismal relation- 
ship to God. Priestly robes have already adumbrated the realization 
of this community of life with God. Heavenly garments proclaim not 
simply its inception as pledged and unfolded from Baptism but more 
so its everlasting continuity. Christ has extended man a rich 
present which points to a glorious future. For these man has ex- 
changed an ignoble past. His transformation from erring creature 
to appreciative and welcomed son is the work of Baptism. The 
imagery of changing clothes has in Justin's theology attended the 
symbolization of this sequence and has embellished these categories. 
With the Testament of Levi, Justin furnished the image of priestly 
robes to point out the resultant identity of the baptized. To 
illustrate the moment when the baptized would be thoroughly focused 


on God and in complete possession of the renewed relationship he 
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offered them, Justin and the author of the Ascension of Isaiah 
pictured the donning of heavenly clothing. Even when Gnosticism 
would exploit this latter conception, orthodox Christians would 
find the pattern useful for expressing visually and tactily the 
promise Baptism held out to believers. Chapter 138 of the Dialogue 
P.G. 6.793) summarizes the economy of salvation. ‘For Christ being 
the first born of every creature also became again the beginning of 
another race regenerated by him through water and faith and wood 
bearing the mystery of the cross." 

Gnostic influences are very evident in the Pistis Sophia. 
Valentinus (fl. 130-160) may have written this work. Its interest 
for tuis chapter lies in an abundant use of the imagery of cloth- 
ing, especially its exchange. The scene is placed in Mount Olivet 
after the resurrection. A brilliant Jesus appears among his 
disciples to instruct them. The God of Jesus alien to all celestial 
aeons, and to this universe as well, had determined to draw Wisdom 
back to himself. She had fallen into hostile realms and languished 
in the material cosmos. As if by Saturn's rings the cosmos is 
encircled by layers of spiritual reality, each more refined than 
its preceding, each with its own ruler and army. The Mystery of 
the God of gods or the Unknown God with all the beings who attend 
him dwells in the twenty-fourth circle, or the first or the last 
circle according to the computation method. To indicate his 
absorption in and identification with this realm, Jesus wears 
raiment more brilliant than sunlight. In some sense he is the 
effulgence of the great God whose presence splendor shrouds. The 


rescue of Sophia, however, required the advent of Jesus in matter. 
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This implied that he must lay aside his garment of light, his by 
association with the first Mystery, and that he must appear as man, 
in the clothing of humanity. Jesus made the transition secretly. 
He breached enemy astral circles by appearing as an angel known to 
the aeons, diminishing in glory as he descended through each lesser 
and more coarse mystery. Salvation, in this conception, consists 
of assuming many disguises or identities and of enduring trials that 
will endanger but not thwart Wisdom's deliverance. The imagery of 
clothing serves this purpose in Pistis Sophia. Jesus! return to 
God with Wisdom now become the guide of men through Jesus to Him-- 
it is Wisdom in each man that is saved, Wisdom is the true man in 
each man--follows the same pattern. As God applauded the accom- 
plishment of Jesus' mission, he sent Jesus his robe of light 
divested for his task. Jesus puts it on. In the very redressing 
his identity is clear, he is filled with light. (Both experiences 
are promised any Christian who through gnosis puts on Jesus, for 
this is the way of redemption.) At the same moment Jesus realizes 
the presence of two more gifts of clothes. These sets provide him 
an entirely new identity or at leasi reveal it to his disciples. 
He ranks above all the citizens of the first Mystery. Jesus now 
knows and can make known all mysteries. The first gift gave him 
knowledge of ". . .all the glory of all the names of all the 
mysteries with all the emanations of the arrays of the spaces of 
the Ineffable." The second gift heightened the first for it 
brought him awareness of ". . .all the glory of all the names of 


all the mysteries with all the emanations. . .in the arrays of the 
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two spaces of the first mystery.!'7 So endowed, so robed, so con- 
fident in the identity and knowledge the First Mystery has bestowed, 
Jesus mounts triumphant through the quaking spheres. They acknowl- 
edge him Lord and fall conquered before him. Jesus, one of the One, 
has thoroughly put on the glory of the First Mystery. He is 
completely identified with God. Wisdom, the divine in man, has 
been restored to God. Salvation loosens man from being absorbed in 
a universe unrelated to his spirit, his real self. Salvation 
applies only in the intelligible order. Salvation through Jesus is 
a participation in his knowledge. Salvation is man's resting in, 
his here and now correspondence with, the divine mind. Through the 
imagery of putting off and putting on clothes a Christian is able 
to experience through Christ the various stages of his increasing 
knowledge of Wisdom within himself and ultimately of God. In 
gnostic terminology salvation is, as it were, a series of robes to 
be put on. This series connotes the progressive attainment of 
Wisdom through participation in an ever higher or more distant 
level of reality. This aspect of gnostic clothing imagery receives 
an orthodox Christian refinement where the baptismal enlightenment 
requires only one symbolic change of clothing, that is, from Adam 
to Christ and where the baptismal experience affects man totally 

"George Horner, Pistis Sophia (London: S.P.C.K., 1924). 
"The First Document" 7b-25a, 4-13. Hans Jonas in the Gnostic 
Religion (Boston: Beacon Press, 1963) distinguishes two species of 
gnostic speculation. An Iranian gnosis with its theory of dualism 
asks how did primal darkness imprison light.  Syrian-Egyptian 
gnosis with its interest in astral emanations inquires how it 
happened that the divine was caught in the cosmos if everything 
comes from one source. Pistis Sophia would be representative of 


the latter type, the Hymn of the Pearl in The Acts of Thomas the 
former. 
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and ultimately in his entire constitution. Though the imagery may 
be similar, the intention behind gnosticism and orthodoxy differs 
profoundly. Baptism initiates a process of being and becoming per- 
sonally related to God. Gnosis initiates a process of being 
impersonally resolved in the divine. For the gnostic an assembly 
of believers while useful is not necessary. For the orthodox 
Christian, however, a community is the actual expression of the 
personal and familial relationship all Christians bear to the Triune 
God. Salvation mirrors that reality because salvation is a partici- 
pation in it on the part of every Christian. If the Church and the 
Christian wear robes, it is this meaning of salvation that .nese 
garments symbolize. 

The Acts of Thomas contain the famous anostic Hymn of the 
Pearl a ". . .song of the redeeming of the Redeemer. . .song of 


the deliverance of the soul."8 The redeemer and the soul of man 


SActs of Thomas, "Hymn of the Pearl" 108-113, Schneemelcher, 
op. cit., 498-504. The Corpus Hermeticum represents pagan 
gnosticism, a fusion of Egyptian mythology, Chaldean astrology, and 
neo-platonism. See A. D. Nock and A. J.Festugiére, eds., Corpus 
Hermeticum (Paris: Société d'Édition: Les Belles Lettres, 1945). 
When the higher soul (nous) puts off the mortal body, it becomes a 
companion of Intellect. As such it reclothes itself with its own 
fiery garment left at the border of Intellect when it descended to 
the world. (I.10.18, p. 122). This garment functions much like the 
heavenly garment of the Hymn inasmuch as man is mortal because of 
his body but immortal because of his real self. (I. 15, p. 11). 
Redemption requires the abandonment of the material for entering 
the eighth sphere where man will participate in immortality. 

(I. 24, p. 25; I. 26-27, p. 16). Paul's being clothed with an 
incorruptible body and Isis' garment of light may draw inspiration 
as well as gnostic varieties from a common conception of man's 
approach to God. Compare the Book cf (the) Wisdom (of Solomon) 
2:21-24. Christ's transfiguration robe may be allied to this 
theme. See Origen's Com. in Mt. XII. 37-39, GCS 40(1), 152-157. 
For letter symbolism see II Cor. 3.3 and Ode of Solomon 23.5, 15, 
TS VIII, 97. 
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are set together because they have the same origin, nature, and 
destiny. The Hymn itself relates the mission the Great King gave 
his first-born Son to accomplish. He must recover the Pearl lost 
in an Egyptian sea and guarded by a hissing serpent. No sign of 
the Redeemer's identity can be evident. His parents, thus, removed 
his splendid robe woven of love. He, in fact, became so much like 
the Egyptians that he adopted their clothes and manners. They 
seduced him from his intent. At last a letter from home reached 
him: "Remember thy splendid robe and think of thy glorious toga 
that thou mayest put them on. . ." He recognized his identity in 
the mention of the robe he had taken off and the squalid existence 
that was his since he donned the garment of the Egyptians. He 
resumed his purpose. He seized the Pearl and sped back to the 
palace of his parents. There the robe was readied. His true and 
eternal identity stood before him. "I saw it (wholly) in me, and 
in it I saw myself (quite) apart (from myself), so that we were two 
in distinction and again one in a single form." The heavenly gar- 
ment addressed the son home from his labors and covered him with 
itself. The allegory is clear. The temporal and eternal expression 
of man fuse when the divine aspect in man reassumes its place in 
the divine. Man becomes man only in this correspondence. In doing 
so man discovers that God has absorbed him. The son had put off 
his identity and taken another. He put that off to recover his 
former but presently non-functioning identity. Every man will have 
no other experience if he seeks Wisdom and God. The symbolism of 
clothing records the necessary steps in man's development towards 


assimilation in God. Liberation through gnosis involves a painful 
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separation from all that space and time imply. Before intimacy 
with God is comfortable, man wrestles the powers of the world within 
him and outside of him. Once attained, this intimacy knows no 
diminishing only rising intensity. When a man finds his degree of 
intensity, there he rests in God. It is as if that degree were 
always his true self drawing his fallen self to itself--as a robe 
that gives identity, adornment, and presence to a person otherwise 
nondescript. Salvation basically is the confrontation of man with 
his real self. His real self is divine. Orthodox salvation, on 
the other hand, would have the Christian confront the Christ of Cod 
and then, in his light, himself. The imagery is common but Chris- 
tians will employ it somewhat differently. The figurative robe of 
Baptism does, however, perform the same service and promises the 
same experience for the Christian as does the heavenly garment for 
gnostics. Baptism clothes Christians with the glory of God because 
its analogue is Christ the Light of the world. The white garment 
simply reflects what has transpired in the life of a Christian. 
Christ is the heavenly clothing that endures and does not grow old. 

Whether the haunting Odes of Solomon are simply a gnostic 
production or an orthodox work with gnosticizing tendencies remains 


a disputed question.? Agreement on the date of composition varies. 





See J.H. Bernard, ed., "The Odes of Solomon,” in J.A. 
Robinson, ed., Texts and Studies VIII (Cambridge: University Press 
1912) "The perversion of the Odes to gnostic uses in the Pistis 
Sophia does not prove them gnostic any more than the perversion of 
the Fourth Gospel by the Valentinians proves it to have been com- 
posed with a Valentinian tendency." 29. Yet, as Schneemelcher, 

Op. Cit., says ". . .more and more the view became established that 
we have to do with a gnostic hymnbook." 809. See F.M. Braun, 
"L'Enigme des Odes de Salomon," Revue Thomiste 57 (1957) 593-625. 

Odes cited in text are XI (21 verses), TS VIII, 72-73; XV (11 verses), 
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From 100 to 180, with 120 a favored moment, provides sufficient 
latitude for publication and circulation. Palestine or Syria seems 
to be the place of origin. Several Odes express what must be 
baptismal themes and thus are interesting for the development of 
this chapter. 

Ode XI reminds the listener that in Baptism man takes re- 
freshment and exults in new life. 


7. ". . .I drank and was inebriated with the living 
water that doth not die 

8. and my inebriation was not one without knowledge, but 
I forsook vanity and turned to the Most High My God, 

9. and I was enriched by his bounty and I forsook the 
folly which is cast over the earth, and I stripped 
it off and cast it from me, 

10. and the Lord renewed me in his raiment, and possessed 
me by his light, and from above he gave me rest in 
incorruption, 

ll. and I became like the land which blossoms and 
rejoices in its fruits. . . 

l5b Blessed, O Lord, are they who are planted in thy land! 
and those who have a place in thy Paradise. 

lób . . .And they have changed from darkness to light. 

17 Behold! All thy servants are fair, who do good works, 
and turn away from wickedness to the pleasantness 
that is thine. 

18a and they have turned b^ck the bitterness of the trees 
from them. . . 

19 and everything became like a relic of thyself, and a 
memorial of thy faithful works." 





TS VIII, 47. See H. Chadwick "Some Reflections on the Character 
and Theology of the Odes of Solomon" in Kyriakon, Patrick Granfield, 
Josef Jungmann, eds., (Münster: Verlag Aschendorff, 1970) I, 266-270. 


I9 cusre Ode 7.5-6: "He became like me in order that I 
might receive him. He has reckoned like myself that I might put 
him on." Ode 33.10: ". . .they who put me on shall not be injured: 
but they shall possess the new world that is incorrupt." Ode 40.8: 
"His profit is immortal life and those who participate in it are 
incorrupt.' 
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Man knows that he is restored to God. All that the world would 
offer in terms of pleasures and distractions is now set aside, for 
the Christian has changed his clothes, darkness for light, rough 
fig leaves for Adam's robe, earth for Paradise (the Church). It is 
the Lord who dresses him in his own splendor full of immortality. 
Man lives, as it wexe, in Paradise while he reflects in his works 
his recovered and heightened identity. He strains for the destiny 
it bestows until in himself and in others only God is discovered. 

Ode XV thoroughly attests the transformation worked in a 
Christian when he passes from allegiance to the world to a covenant 
with the Lord. Verse 8 explicitly recalls the symbolism of exchang- 
ing clothes. It provides a motif for interpreting the entire poem. 
What the Fathers maintain is the gift of baptism, that is, Adam's 
incorruption, his original relationship to the universe and to God, 
is stressed. Mention of 'through his name! and 'by his grace! sets 


kx. 1t 


the poem in a baptismal framewor Man entered the baptismal 


waters in the state of being theologically in disarray. He emerged 
in an integral condition because Christ touched him. 


"As the sun is the joy to them that seek for its day- 
break, so is my joy the Lord, 

because He is my Sun and His rays have made me rise 
up; and bis light hath dispelled all darkness 
from my face. 


lloenristians fear no waters because in them according to 
Ode 39.7 they ". . .put on the name of the Most High." If the 
poem is orthodox, Christians assume a relationship of similarity 
to God without blurring the distinction between creature and 
Creator; if gnostic, an absolute identity with God is offered. 
Verses 3-5 of Ode XV recall Matthew 13:14-17, I Corinthians 2:9-10, 


and the Inscription of Abercius 5-6,12. 
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In Him I have acquired eyes and have seen this holy day; 

ears have become mine and I have heard His truth. 

The thought of knowledge hath been mine, and I have been 
delighted through Him. 

The way of error I have left, and have walked towards 
him, and have received salvation from Him, without 
grudging. 

And according to His bounty He hath given to me, and 
according to His excellent beauty He hath made me. 

I have put on incorruption through His name: and have 
put off corruption by His grace. 

Death hath been destroyed before my face: and Sheol 
hath been abolished by my word: 

And there hath gone up deathless life in the Lord's land. 

And it hath been made known to all His faithful ones, 
and hath been given without stint to all those that 
trust in Him. Halleluja.” 


Man has come to possess spiritual vision and knowledge of truth. 
These lead to salvation which remakes man and reestablishes him in 
the relationship of being similar to God as his son. 

Ode XX reminds the reader of the moral implications of the 
baptismal relationship with God. The importof the exhortation is 
for the Christian to become what he is and for his life in refer- 
ence to others to declare the communion he has with God. Thus the 
Church will appear like Paradise. 


la "I am a priest of the Lord and to Him I do priestly 
service. . . 

4 Present thy reins before Him blamelessly: and let 
not thy heart do violence to (another's) heart, 
nor thy soul to (another's) soul. 

5 Thou shalt not acquire a stranger by ihe blood of 
thy soul, neither shalt thou seek to deceive thy 
neighbour, 

6 neither shalt thou deprive him of the covering of 
his nakedness. 

7 But put on the grace of the Lord without stint; 
and come into His paradise and make thee a garland 
from its tree, 

8 and put it on thy head and be glad. . .and glory 
shall go before thee. . . ." 


Reconciliation has reclaimed man for God. Man is reoriented in 


the universe. Leaves of trees tell out the joy of reinstatement 
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in Paradise, no longer will they mark the shame of his sin. In 
Baptism a Christian recognizes in himself an identity formerly not 
his. He now throughout his life will exercize a priestly function 
before the world. This service not only will prepare him, it also 
anticipates in this present life his future with God. Between what 
a Christian now is and what he will be is no longer a qualitative 
difference, but rather a progressive disclosure.  !". . .you are a 
chosen race, a royal priesthood, a dedicated nation, and a people 
claimed by God for his own, to proclaim the triumphs of him who 
has called you out of darkness into his marvelous light. You are 
now the people of God. . .outside his mercy once, you have now 
received his mercy. "1? The imagery of changing clothes supports 
the themes the Ode endorses. 

Ode XXV portrays the condition of the redeemed: 


l "I was rescued from my bonds, and unto thee, my God, 
I fled... 

7 Thou didst set me a lamp at my right hand and at my 
left: and in me there shall be nothing that is not 
light. 

8 And I was clothed with the covering of thy Spirit, 

and thou didst remove from me my raiment of skin, 
9 for thy right hand lifted me up and removed sickness 
from me: 

10 And I became mighty in the truth, and holy by thy 
righteousness; and all my adversaries were afraid 
of me. . . .! 


121 Peter 2:9-10 and I John 3:2. Ode XXI speaks of deliver- 
ance from darkness and being clothed with light. This light would 
refer to man's assumption of a heavenly body, that is, his filial 
condition, since ". . .my soul acquired (members) free from sorrow 
or affliction or pains." Its earthly counterpart would be man's 
nude condition, symbolically presented in a white robe. Ode XXIII 
finds saints wearing joy, grace, love, after Colossians 3:12-13. 
References in the Odes to sickness may in addition to its associa- 
tion with the process of disintegration be related to Elchasai's 
ablutions for purposes of health and thus pass over to orthodox 
reflections about the effects of Baptism. 
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Two sets of images develop the contrast a Christian perceives in 
his experience of Baptism. They are slavery and darkness and 
liberation and light. The fundamental figure, however, is that of 
changing clothes.  Nakedness with its story of estrangement no 
longer confuses man or plagues his behavior. What Adam bequeathed 
to mankind, his unclothed condition, Baptism has corrected.l? 
Man's external appearance and inward condition have been changed. 
Nudity, which characterizes his transformed situation, declares at 
the same time the presence of the Spirit within and around man. 
Man need ro more be fearful. Since he is God's through Christ by 
the presence of the Spirit within him, the agents of sin, though 
powerful, will not prevail over him. 
The Odes of Solomon dramatize the effect of Baptism in the 
lives of Chrisvians. What they were prior to its reception is 
compared to an old set of clothes. In Baptism they have put on an 
entirely new ensemble. The meaning of the imagery is no less under- 
scored. It derives from man's new status of being related through 
Christ to God. Ode III.8-10 summarizes both the message of the 
Odes and that of Baptism. 
"I have been united to Him, for the Lover has found the 
Beloved, 

And because I shall love Him that is the Son, I shall 
become a son 

For he that is joined to Him that is immortal, will 
aiso himself become immortal." 


The themes of the Odes are not without resonance in Clement 


of Alexandria. He proudly presented the Christian as the true 


l3paiment of skin in the context must refer to man without 
God and not to man without his body. 
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gnostic. The imagery of exchanging clothes assisted Clement in the 
explanation of this view. The contrast between a Christian's before 
and after condition depended on his association with Christ through 
Baptism. "In one way the Lord disrobed and put on (human nature) 
when he came down to the sensible world; in another way anyone 
believing through him puts off (his clothes) and dons, as even the 
apostle signified, a robe that is holy." Man as a result has become 
a friend and son of God. In distinction to gnostic gradations 
among the elect, Clement insists that the rank of sonship is 
univocal. All in whom the Word of God has worked his power have 
acquired this relationship with God. The baptismal covenant, 
however, does require cooperation from its beneficiaries. If 
differences obtain among Christians, it is because some have not 
full-consciously ratified the baptismal rupture between their 


former behavior and their present moral activity.l4 


2. The Third Century 
Origen follows closely Clement's use of this imagery and the 

intention imparted to it. Chapter II (pagelOO) made reference to 
Origen's views on clothing and its symbolism. He extends his use 
of the imagery of clothing to man's soul in De Principiis. A 
perfect soul may be called the body's clothing, just as Christ is 
designated as the clothing for the saints. "As therefore Christ 

is the clothing of the soul, so by an intelligible kind of reason- 


ing tne soul is said to be the clothing of the body; for it is an 


l4ciement of Alexandria, Stromata V. 6.39-40, GCS 15, 


352-54.  Paedagogus I. 6.30-33, GG 12.108-109; see supra,II, pp.81-84. 
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ornament of the body, covering and concealing its mortal nature. 
This body, with its corruptible nature, must receive the clothing 
of incorruption, that is, a soul that possesses in itself incorrup- 
tion, by virtue of the fact that it has put on Christ. . . . And 
when this body, which one day we shall possess in a more glorious 
form, shall have become a partaker of life, it will then, in 
addition to being immortal, become also incorruptible. Now what 
else can this 'incorruption' and 'immortality' be except the wisdom 
and word and righteousness of God, which would clothe and adorn the 
soul?" > During their lives Christians undergo spiritual training. 
As their souls progress in the wisdom of God, this progression be- 
gins to affect their bodies. The process continues until the soul's 
maturation has thoroughly influenced and transformed the body. The 
imagery of changing clothes brings Origen to this point where the 
resultant condition indicates the attainment of salvation. Man's 
body puts on the spiritual maturity the soul experiences or wears 
because of its participation in divine life. This sharing of divine 
life is itself the robe which the soul slowly is drawing on. The 
body's physical, biological life is gradually being exchanged for 
the spiritual life of the soul. At the same time the soul itself is 
letting go of its own mode of existence and is straining towards a 
more intense experience of God's manner of being. Origen's descrip- 


tion can also be presented in reverse fashion. As God envelops man's 


15origen, De Principiis II 3.2-3, GCS 22, 116-117; III 6, GCS 


22, 279-291. See G. W. Butterworth, tr., Origen on First Principles 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1966) 84-85, 245-255. Compare "Epistle 


to Diognetus," 6, in AF, LCL II, 360-363. 
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soul, so man's soul envelops his body. Thus, for Origen man's 
reach for God is met by God's reach for man and is ultimately 
resolved in God's favor. God has enrobed man with an ethereal 
destiny because he was willing at the preaching of Christ to shake 
off all material involvement. This neo-platonic and/or gnosticizing 
Speculation on Christian themes brought Origen to denigrate, at 
least theoretically, human existence and to authorize as a result 
baptism of infants as the first movement away from absorption in 
the sordes of the material and of its foremost species, sin. 
Baptism itself divides life into two spans and separates a Chris- 
tian from every manifestation of his former style.  Hesitation over 
such a break cannot accompany the request for the Sacrament. 

Christian life constantly ratifies the baptismal purgation 
and responds to the life Baptism initiates toward God. "You must 
first die to sin in order to be buried with Christ. For to a dead 
man burial is necessary. If you still live by sin, you cannot be 
buried with Christ, nor can you be placed in his new tomb, because 
your old self lives and cannot walk in newness of life. Thus, it 
was the Holy Spirit's concern to hand over through the Scriptures 
two points: that the tomb in which Jesus was buried was new and that 
he was wrapped in a clean shroud. Thus, everyone who wishes to be 
buried with Christ through Baptism will know that nothing old can be 
brought to the new tomb, nothing dirty to the clean shroud." 
Origen reasons this way because ". . .the Holy Spirit, as power from 
on high or as clothing. . .indwells those washed with the Baptism of 


Jesus,16 God has invited all men both good and bad to this bath. 


lÓorigen, Com. in Epist. ad Rom. 5.6, (PG 14.1038-1039); 
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The opportunity is given in baptism for man to alter the direction 
of his life and draw near to God. "Having changed his condition 
and discarded dress alien to the wedding (of Christ and the Church), 


he (they) should put on clothing the wedding requires: a compassion- 


ate heart, kindness, humility, meekness, long-suffering. . „#17 


Baptism marks man's first step back to God. The imagery of exchang- 
ing clothes underlies Origen's delineation of every moment of this 
journey. Baptism's full and final effect will find man transformed, 


so clothed with God that God at the end, as in the beginning, shall 


Com. in Joan 32.6, GCS 10, 436; Hippolytus' In Danielem associates 
a change of clothes and Baptism with and full possession of the re- 
fined faithful by the Holy Spirit. Reflecting on Daniel 12:20 he 
wonders whether people who have come through the bath of rebirth and 
who have done God's will in their lives will have been sufficiently 
purified from sin to receive the Holy Spirit as a clean radiant 
garment. See G. Bonwetsch, Hippolyt's Kommentar zum Buche Daniel, 
LIX, GCS I, 366 and LX, GCS I, 338. Compare Irenaeus' Adv. H., III. 
18.1, W. “W.W. Harvey (Cambridge: University Press, 1857). II, 93. 
Adam's loss of his Spirit-given robe of holiness had made him naked. 
Thus the exchange of clothing in this instance indicates a worse 
state. Christ will restore the prior and a better condition. 

(Adv. H., III 35.1, Harvey, II, 128.). Man's wedding garment 
is adorned with works of righteousness so that the Spirit of God 
may rest on him. (Adv. H, IV. 58.7, Harvey II, 281-282.) 


l7 origen, Com. in Mt., 17.16 (GCS 40(2), 631-634. Echoes of 
Theodotus' Excerpta 5-8, 74, 77, 81, (GCS 17), which deal with 
Baptism in water and the Spirit and as an escape from matter are 
present in In Lucam Homilia XIV, GCS 9,94-102, Com. in Epist. 
ad Rom., V. G. (PG 14.,1038-1039 In n Leviticum Homilia VIII, 3. GCS 29. 
396-399 and in VIII, 11. GCS 29.411-417, with the latter's theme me of 
a woman's uncleanness after childbirth. See also In Lev. Hom. %£.6, 
GCS 29, 429. Unlike Origen who finds Baptism affecting the boZy, 
Theodotus appears to restrict it to the soul. See F. Sagnard, 
Extraits de Theodote (Paris: Éditions du Cerf, 1948) for Extract 
61.8. "The psychics thus are raised up and saved: But the pneu- 
matics who have believed have a better salvation since they have 
received their souls as wedding gaxments.," p. 182. The baptized, 
however, put on the Lord's armor in order to combat tbe devil. 
See 85.3, p. 208. Compare Irenaeus! Adv. H., III 18.1, Harvey IT, 
92-93. Death brings the incorruption of the Holy Spirit in 
"Martyrdom of Polycarp," XIV.2, AF, LCL II, 330. Compare Justin's 
Dialogus, 14.1, Otto I, 51-53. 
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be all in all. Man's last state will be, as it were, God's original 
intention for him. 

The imagery of changing clothes definitely appealed to the 
Fathers. They pointed to man's altered and ameliorated condition 
because of Christ. He had intervened in man's life. No longer 
disassembled, man could experience and know that God's favor upon 
and within him had reunited him. He felt strong again and would 
bear grateful witness to the Spirit's power surging through him. 
Because they were related to Christ through Baptism and together 
formed a community by reason of the same baptismal relationship, 
Christians carried openly his name and bore its consequences. 
Throughout the second century Christian apologists handled and 
attempted to refute charges produced against Christian profession. 
Though sporadic in intensity, persecution was continual. Christians 
began to take inspiration from the sufferings and deaths of the 
martyrs as they saw in these a vivid imitation of what Christ him- 
self had endured for man's redemption and restoration. The 
literature known as martyria originated in this period. Again the 
symbolism of changing clothes with its source and meaning drawn 


from the liturgy of Baptism offered writers themes to be filled out 
with particular details. The Letter of the Churches of Lyons and 


Vienne to those of Asia and Phrygia contains passages which show the 


graphic use made of the imagery. In the tragedy which befeli them 
the Christians discovered the meaning of the Parable of the Sower. 
"But there were also some who remained outside, that is, those who 
had no trace of faith, nor perception of a wedding garment, nor any 


thought of fear of God. But, sons of destruction as they were, 
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they through their behavior blasphemed our way." Such people gave 
no hint of removing themselves from Satan's hold. Their attitude 
betrayed their condition. In contrast to that of the martyrs they 
were completely the children of Adam. On the other hand, Blandina 
through her patience and death outwitted their machinations and 
proved herself transformed by Christ. ". . .though small, weak, and 
an easily despised person, she had put on the great and unconquer- 
able athlete Christ. In many assignments she had forced out the 
opponent and through the struggle had wreathed herself with a crown 
of imperishability. "18 Christ had become her strength because 
through Baptism she had sided with him. As her inner and outer 
armor he protected her integrity which was centered and held in God. 
Christ and his victory both indwelt her and appeared as she over- 
came the torture of Satan's agents. Once an unbeliever, Blandina 
now knew God's fatherhood and rejoiced. She had ultimately exchanged 
hatred and death for love and eternal life. 

Tertullian of Carthage (c.155-c.220) also knew this grace. 
He composed Ad Martyras and probably wrote the Acts of Perpetua and 
Felicitas. He provided as well a fascinating essay possibly entitled: 
Man's propensity for changing his clothes. It is his De Pallio, an 


account of how people react to fluctuations in fashion, in particular 





18 nie Lugdunensischen Mártyrer" 48 and 42 in Gustav Krüger- 


Gerhard Ruhbach, Ausgewahlte Mártyrerakten (Tübingen: J. Mohr, 1965) 
25,24. See "Martyrdom of Polycarp" IX, 3; XXI, 2, AF, LCL II, 324, 
338. For entrance into heaven in white robes see "Martyrium der 
Perpetua" XI-XIII, Aus. Mart. 40,41; "Mart. des Montanus und Lucius" 
XI, Aus. Mart. 7, with the biblical background of Rev. 4:18-19, 


7: 9- 16; 7:13-17. Compare "Shepherd of Hermas," Vis. 4.1.8 ". . , 
clothed with the Lord's faith. . . ." in AF. LCL, 62. 
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the response to Tertullian's revival of the Greek pallium in place 
of the Roman toga. Change is everywhere noted but sometimes under- 
appreciated. Man will evaluate change in terms of better or worse 
than the condition prevailing before the process occurs.  Circum- 
stances will influence attitudes towards a certain change. The 
pallium is actually older than the toga and thus may claim respect 
of age for its commendation. It is simple and easy to wear whereas 
the toga is clumsy and marks the power of Rome hostile to Christians. 
Peaceable men of thought and compassion prefer the pallium-- 
philosophers, literateurs, artists, doctors, guides to piety. With 
these classes of people Christians by their very profession have 
some kinship. A change in dress is thus not only recommended. 
Tertullian would require it since, worn by a Christian, the pallium 
indicates a Christian's relationship to Christ, that he has put on 
Christ for all to notice and do the same. If the power and prestige 
of Rome alone mattered in the world, it would be insult and folly to 
give up a toga for a pallium. Even the pallium would agree! But 
U. . .1 already confer on it fellowship in the school and discipline 
of God. Rejoice, pallium, and be happy, for a better philosophy has 


highly honored you ever since you began to clothe Cbristians."i9 


195e Pallio, 6, CC 2.750. Edwin Goodenough in Jewish Symbols 
in the Greco-Roman Period XI (New York: Pantheon Books, 1968) says 
that the meaning and value attached to a symbol is more important 
than its explanation. ". . .a live symbol when borrowed by a new 
religion is borrowed for its value and given explanation (if at all) 
in terms of the traditions of the new religion." 6. With the chiton, 
the pallium (himation) in the Greco-Roman world quickly came to be 
ceremonial, sacred, divine dress. As such it appears as a garment of 
purity for the dead and on sarcophagi. Christian art dressed its 
figures in this Greek fashion. See 133-165. Compare De Corona, VIII, 
CC 2, 1050-52 for admission that Christians and pagans have much in 
common which benefits their lives. All gifts are from God, even if 
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Tertullian desired the pallium for its appropriateness as the garb 


20 This was its significance--the 


of Christians after Baptism. 
rejection of Rome for the Kingdom of Christ. 

Other writings make clear how difficult it was for him to 
make popular among his fellow believers his rigorous stance. In 
De Cultu Feminarum, Tertullian reminds women that though they are 
Christ's they should by a robe of penitence bewail the sin of Eve 
who brought grief and deatb upon the world. If that ideal is 
unrealistic, there are other standards. The baptismal exchange 
implies that no extreme ornamentation, nothing false or artificially 
contrived should deck a Christian. Cosmetics insult the maker of 
mankind! Man's only elaboration should be through the adornment of 
virtues. Since Christians have renounced Satan, his pomps and 
angels, the imagery of clothes carries his thought into unbending 
practical norms.  ". . .Christian times are now more than ever passed 
not in gold but in iron. Stoles of martyrdom are being prepared. 
Angelic porters hold them up. Now you go forward arrayed with the 
cosmetics and ornamentation of the prophets and apostles. Draw 
whiteness from simplicity, redness from modesty. Paint your eyes 


with reserve, your mouth with silence; insert the Word of God in 





mediately through pagan sources, i.e., Christ wears a linen towel 
sacred to Osiris. 


20ouasten, op.cit. II, 246. "The Alexandrians stress the 
objective value of redemption, based on the incarnation of the Logos, 
which filled mankind with divine power; the Africans focus. . .on 
the subjective side of salvation, i.e., what remains to be done by 
the individual, on faith in action, i.e., the Christian's fight 
against sin and practice of virtue." 
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your ears. Clothe yourselves with the silk of honesty, with the 
fine linen of holiness, the purple of modesty. Painted in this 
fashion you will have God as a lover."21 Tertullian locates the 


22 In his Montanist period he wrote 


moment of change in Baptism. 
De Pudicitia. He tried to make impossible any application of the 
parable of the Prodigal Son to the situation of public sinners. If 
a second Penance were available, it would mean a repetition of 
Baptism and its being emptied of content.  Baptismal decisiveness, 
thus, would be purely imaginary. No dramatic separation from one 
mode for another would actually have happened. Though his puritan- 
ism will leave a Christian sinner a sinner or in God's hands, his 
sentences do indicate a conception of baptism as the recovery of 
what Adam lost, his garment bearing his relationship to God. 
"Security in sin is also an appetite for it. Therefore the apostate 
will recover his former dress, the garment of the Holy Spirit; and 
for a second time a ring, the seal of the bath. Again for him Christ 


will be slaughtered. Christians who fall lose everything. They 


are as Adam. By sin they wear his nakedness and the clothing of 


guilt and mortality. Christians cannot again go through an experience 


?lpe Cultu Feminarum, I. 1, CC 1, 343-344; II.13, CC l, 369- 


370. De Corona, III, CC 2, 1042-43. De Spectaculis, IV, CC 1, 231 

. Adversus Judaeos, VIII. 14, CC 2, 1361-62 indicates the 
sanctification of water in Christ's baptism and the ceasing of ancient 
grace. Compare Cyprian's De Habitu Virginum I-II, CSEL 3, 187-189; 
XIII, CSEL 3, 196-197. 


22e Resurrectione Mortuorum, VIII, CC 2, 931 shows the re- 
lationship between soul and body in respect to Baptism. See 
De Baptismo IV, CC 1, 278-279. Compare Justin's Dialogus, 14.1, 
Otto I, 51-53 with Origen and Theodotus, supra, footnote 17. 


23 ir Manet 
De Pudicitia, IX, CC 2, 1297-1298. 
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so shattering and so once and for all as Baptism is. Tertullian 
will grant only one Baptism in two species, water and blood, not a 
third in penance. The only change permitted Christians remains 
less a change than a slow revelation of the transformation Baptism 
has begun to work in them. With Paul, Tertullian views salvation 
as progressive.  Baptism initiated the change a Christian affirms 
in and by virtuous behavior until from God's vantage point and his 
grace what a Christian is and what he has become admit no distinc- 
tion. "Happy the sacrament of our water by which washed from the 
sins of our former blindness we are set free for eternal life." 
", . death is done away through the washing away of sins. If the 
guilt has been taken away, so also will the penalty. So man is 
restored to God to his likeness, who formerly was in the image of 
God. (Image refers to appearance, likeness to eternity). For he 
takes back that spirit of God, which he then had received from God's 


24 In order to retain 


breath, but afterwards through sin had lost." 
this baptismal gift and to show its presence in a Christian's life, 
Tertullian advised the route of prayer and asceticism. Especially 
for his wife he, in the event of his death, urged the practice of 
continence, His reasons have wider application. Beyond restoration 
to Adam's original dignity and an actual cultivation of Pauline 
virtues and gifts of the Spirit, Baptism looks to the future. 
Virtues intensify salvation and testify to faith in divine provi- 


dence. They hold integrally the body as it awaits what must cover 


it, the garment of immortality.  Echoing the expectation of the 


?4pe Baptismo, I, CC 1, 277; V, CC 1, 280-282. Compare I, 


CC 1,277 with Optatus! De Schismate, V. 10, CSEL 26, 140. 
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Ascension of Isaiah, Tertullian insists that on completion of the 


millenium ". . .all of us, changed in an instamt into the substance 


of the angels by the incorruptible overcloak, Will be transferred 


n25 





into the kingdom of heaven. . . The symb$lism of changing 
clothes is prominent in the Father of Latin theology.  Baptism cuts 
life into a before and an after. That after has its beginning, its 
middle, and its end. At the beginning en istius thangad their mode 
and manner of being for Christ's. The caliber of their lives--the 
middle moment of Christian existence--must dénbhstrate (and involve 
their free will in) the reality they are. At the end God will 
declare the correspondence and confirm it forever. Changing 
clothing, keeping it not only clean but also increasingly radiant 
supplies the imagery that supports Tertullian's theology of redemp- 
tion. | 

Cyprian of Carthage continued the approach of his favorite 
master Tertuilian. Christian living occupies his attention.  Impli- 
cations of the baptismal covenant then take on an importance for the 
bishop since Christ through Baptism created the community of the 
Church. Such implications are rooted in the transformation Baptism 
has effected in every individual Christian. Whatever fills them out 
will contrast with the formerly observed pattern behavior and at the 
same time prove the presence of a new condition in the baptized. 


Cyprian thus exhorts virgins: "Let us make clear and bear God with 





25 Ad Uxorem, I.7, CC 1,381-382. Adv. Marcionem, III.24,6, 
€C 1 542, 541-44. Compare De Res. Mort, XXVII, CC 2, 956-957 where 
the garments of revelation refer to the hope flesh has, whiteness 
refers to the brightness of unwed flesh, and the wedding garment 
refers to holiness of flesh. Compare with Martyrdoms of Perpetua 
and Felicity, Montanus and Lucius, footnote 18, supra, 158. 
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a pure and clean body and a better faithfulness. May we, whom 
Christ's blood has redeemed, in all the duties required of servants 
comply with the power of the Redeemer. May we take care that 
nothing unclean and profane be brought to God's temple, so that 


26 if 


unoffended he would never leave the seat where he dwells." 
Baptism has severed allegiance to Satan, then any manifestation of 
his former hold on man must quickly cease. Signs of the new commit- 
ment must appear as surety for itself and for its acceptance on the 
part of the baptized. Whether God's presence in Christians is 
evident or dim depends very much on their perception and articula- 
tion of the relationship Baptism has offered them--the likeness 
through Christ to God. "Thus he says that the sons of God are to 
become perfect. Thus he shows and teaches that those revived by a 
heavenly birth are to be completed if the patience of God remain in 
us, if the divine resemblance, which Adam had lost by sin, be mani- 
fested and shine in our actions. What glory it is to become like 
God! What happiness it is to have in the virtues what can be com- 
pared to the praises of God."77 Neither time nor circumstances can 
adversely affect what God has begun if Christians are willing to 
respond to his gift. Their crises contribute to the refining proc- 


ess where the result is the strength of compassion. The imagery of 





265g habitu virginum, II, CSEL 3, 188-189. See XIII, CSEL 3, 
196-97: "Clothed in silk and purple they cannot put on Christ." 
Compare Ad Fortunatum, III-IV, CSEL 3, 318-319: ". . .so that with 
that old nakedness covered, all who are clothed with the holiness of 
TOR grace may bear the garments of Christ." 


"De bono patientiae, V, CSEL 3, 400-401. See De zelo et 
livore, XIV, CSEL 3, 428-429. 
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clothing would suggest that they have whitened, brightened their 
appearance before God. Through the challenges living and loving 
bring, the resemblance of Christians to Christ is achieved. Their 
relationship to him is thus certainly undoubted, whether now or in 
the future. Because Christ holds them together in a relationship 
to himself, Christians will experience every facet of the baptismal 
gift--restoration to Adam's condition as son, progression in this 
condition through cooperation with the gifts and fruits of the Holy 
Spirit, manifestation of this condition in the general resurrection 
of the dead. 

At this point Cyprian introduces another use of the symbol- 
ism of clothing. It is initially an extension of the baptismal 
imagery of putting on Christ by every Christian. The resultant 
state of not one but all the baptized so clothed controls the 
development of this theme.  Apocalyptic images of the community of 
the elect as a lady robed in white or in splendor are also united 


29 


in this conception. Pressures of persecution had forced Cyprian 


to face and attempt to resolve problems that ranged from re-educa- 
tion of lapsed Christians to bitter personal schisms within his 
congregation. The imagery of clothing drawn from baptism presented 
itself as a vehicle for expressing his thought on these painful 


issues. The Church is one because one Christ has washed it with 


28pe mortalitate, XXII, CSEL 3, 310-311 "Quis non ad meliora 
venire festinet? quis non mutari et transformari ad Christi speciem 
et ad coelestis gloriae dignitatem venire citius exoptet. . . ." 

29 Sources are Revelation: 1:13-17; 3:18; 6:9-11; 7:13-17; 
12:1-6; 19:7-8 (in contrast to 17:1-6; 18:16-17); 19:7-8; 22:14. 
II Esdra 2:33-48; V Esdra 45. I Henoch 62:15-16, 71:1-2. 


Apocalypse of Peter 13. See Footnote 31, infra 167. 
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one Baptism and established it upon one Rock. As Christians have 
put on Christ, so from a reverse consideration Christ has put them 
on. They are his one robe. The significance of this image lies in 
the unity and harmony between a person and his dress. Clothing 
both extends and limits a person. It provides him presence and 
expression--to and beyond himself to others. In this connection 
Christ's robe of Christians represents the Church. Always in 
relationship to him, it draws its form and expression, its colora- 
tion and effect from him. The Church in this imagery becomes the 
garment into which every Christian is woven when through Baptism he 
puts on Christ. The individual relationship to Christ is subsumed 
in the collective relationship all the baptized bear to him. All 
mankind renewed in the bath of water and clothed with the Holy 
Spirit--the Church through history--parallels the experience of 
each man as in Baptism he chooses Christ, as in his lifetime he 
follows him and as at the end he enters with him the presence of 
the Father. The effect of being intimately associated with Christ, 
of being his expression, his extension, of being his garment slowly 
pervades the Church until its members and Christ share not only the 
filial relationship to the Father but also celebrate his will in a 
joint sacrifice of loving service for the race of men. The immedi- 
ate biblical source for this approach to the Church as Christ's 
garment, marking both its relationship tc hin and its attendant 


30 Br 


unity, rest in his seamless tunic of John 19:23-24. idal images 





30pe unitate ecclesiae, VII, CSEL 3(1), 215-216. "Hoc 


unitatis sacramentum, hoc vinculum concordiae inseparabiliter 
cohaerentis ostenditur quando in evangelio tunica Domini Jesu Christi 
non dividitur omnino nec scinditur, set sortientibus de veste Christi 
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of the Church will subsequently apply. Patristic writings commenc- 
ing with Cyprian will elaborate this theme to answer questions about 
the nature, unity, and structure, the development and endurance, the 
sacramental presence and activity of the Church. The baptismal 


symbolism of exchanging clothes, however, had quietly stimulated 


what later became a familiar topos in any reflection on the Church. 31 


Simple considerations lie behind it. Christians through 


Baptism put on Christ and became his Church, his garment. 32 From 


quis Christum indueret, integra vestis accipitur, et incorrupta 
atque indivisa tunica possidetur."  "Possidere non potest indumentum 
Christi qui scindit et dividit Ecclesiam Christi." "At vero, quia 
Christi populus non potest scindi, tunica ejus per totum textilis et 
cohaerens divisa a possidentibus non est.  Individua, copulata, 
connexa ostendit popuii nostri, qui Christum induimus, concordiam 
cohaerentem. Sacramento vestis, et signo declaravit Ecclesiae uni- 
tatem." For discipline as the order adorning the Church Christ's 
garment, see De Duodecim Abusionibus Saeculi, XI, CSEL 3(3), 170-71, 
attributed to Cyprian. 


l References are: Inscription of Abercius, 8-9 (Quasten, op.cit. 
I, 172) compared with "II Clement," VIII.6, AF.LCL I, 141. "Shepherd 
of Hermas," Vision I. 2.2; II 4.i; IIi.9 (III.8 for baptismal virtues); 
IV.2.1; IV. 3.1-5; AF LCL II. Justin's Dialogus 4.1, Otto I, 16-23; 
116, Otto I, 413-417; 138, Otto I, 487-489. Acts of Andrew "Laud." 
46 (cross clothed with Christ).  Schneemelcher, op.cit., 419. 
Methodius' Symposium, "Log." 8.7, ACW 27, 110. Irenaeus’ Demonstratio, 
57, SC 62,85. Tertullian's De Res. Mort., 9, CC 2, 932 (man 
vested with sacraments). Origen on Ps 44.10, (PG 12.1432). 
Athanasius! Expositio in Ps. 44.9, (PG 27.211); Festal Letter V, 
LF, 41. Ambrose's Expositio in Lucam, X.117-119, CC 14.378-379; 
De Sacramentis, IV. 2.5-6, CSEL 73, 47-48; De Spiritu Sancto, I, 
16.164, CSEL 79, 84-85. Augustine's Sermo 218.9, (PL.38.1086); 265. 
5-6, (PL 38.1222); Enarrationes in Ps. 21 (II); 44, 50, 103, CC 38; 
In Joannis Evangelium 118.4, CC 36.656 ; Letter 23.4, PL 33.96; 
Cont. Cresconium, 1.29, CSEL 52, 353-54. Gregory Nyssa's In Cantica 
Homilia X1.5.3, GNO 6, 327-32; De Baptismo (PG 46.429 D). Theodoret's 
In Isaiae, LXII, 10, (PG 81.474). Cyril of Alexandria's De Adoratione, 
XI. (PG 68.729); Psalm 44.9, (PG 69.1040); In Isaiam, V, 5.10-11, 
(PG 70.1365-66); Explanatio in Lucae Evangelium, XV, (PG 72.807-808). 
Cassiodorus! In Cantica, 4.11, (PL 70.1077). See also Michel Aubineau, 
"La tunique sans couture du Christ" in Kyriakon, op. cit., 100-127. 


S7Theodotus! Excerpta, 23, ANE VIII, 45. "As through the body 
the Lord spoke and healed, so also formerly by the prophets and now 
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Christ the Church breathed the salvific breath of the Holy Spirit 
and inwardly moved to his rhythm. Through its visibility, again in 
the imagery of clothing, it declared the divine presence and power 
for the reconciliation of all men. 

Each individual renounced Satan for Christ and the freedom 
of God's sons. All thus had passed from death to life. With Christ, 
all formed one family named in the Spirit for God the Father. The 
imagery of clothing and the imagery of family relationships are 
interchangeable at this point for they convey the same reality. 

The Church is Christ's garment, the Church is Christ's Bride and 
thus God's household. Both are rooted in and refer to the relation- 
ship to God offered by Christ through Baptism. Both imageries can 
be amplified. If Christians are God's children in Christ and his 
Bride the Church, so Christians are by the same logic the robe or 
robes worn by the Church. Christians as the Church's extension and 
expression require exhortation similar to that which prepared them 
for Baptism. They have chosen Christ. God has invited them to the 
marriage feast for Christ and the Church. The end of this age will 
witness it. In the meanwhile, Christians, as they radiate more of 
God's presence, will whiten their robes in anticipation of that 


event. ?? They will then discover themselves well dressed on that 


by the apostles and teachers. For the Church is the minister of 
the Lord's power.  Thence he assumed humanity, that by it he might 
minister to the Father's Will. And at all times the God who loves 
humanity invests himself with man for the salvation of man--in 
former times with the prophets and now with the Church." 


33Hippolytus' De Christo et Antichristo, LIX, (P G 10.777-78). 
As with ropes wrapped around it the love of Christ binds the Church. 
Its linen thread is baptism which renews the faithful whence every- 
thing shines bright. 
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occasion. Since the gifts and fruits of the Spirit offer opportun- 
ities for this process of adornment, they also may be considered 
clothing the Church (and Christians) acquire. For healing the 
schisms at hand, the Church of Carthage needs from its members 
docility and obedience. Cyprian's moral purpose in speculation 
about the Church through the symbolism of clothing-exchanges in 
Baptism is thus maintained even as it prepares the way for more 
formally dogmatic evaluations.  Baptismal imagery had furnished 
expression for the following concepts dictated by the experience of 
Redemption. Christ put on human nature. Christ put on the Church?4 
The Church, personified, wears Christians whose virtuous performance 
indicate their relationship to the Church and to Christ. Christians, 
in turn, put on Christ. They become his garment the Church and wear 
his virtues. They will put on what God is preparing for them and 
they have been anticipating when Christ at last appears to take the 
Church (Christians) to God. The imagery of clothing, especially 


drawn from the significance of Baptism, highlights God's openness to 


34 sources for this conception are considerations of Christ 
robed as an Aaronic priest whose dress supposedly mirrored the world. 
See Daniel 7:9-14; 10:1-12. Especially important is Wisdom (of 
Solomon) XVIII 20-25, Ecclesiasticus 45:6-11, 50:1-21 and Revelation 
1:12-19. Matthew 17:1-10 incorporates into the priestly theme 
messianic and eschatological conceptions. See Commentaries: Clement 
of Alexandria's Stromata, V.6, Hippolytus' In Danielem, XXXVI, 
Origen's In Lev. Homilia VI, Jerome's Letter LXIV, Cyril of Alex- 
andria's De Adoratione, XI. The Hebrew Book of (III) Henoch, from 
the third century A.D., records a conversation between the angel of 
the highest heaven Metratron and Rabbi Ishmael. "By reason of the 
love with which the Holy One, blessed be he, loved me. . .he made 
me a garment of glory on which were fixed all kinds of lights, and 
he clad me in it. And he made me a robe of honour in which were 
fixed all kinds of beauty, splendor, brilliance, and majesty.",XII. 
Compare XLVIII 6-7. Hugo Odeberg, Third Henoch (Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1928) 32,62. 
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man and man's access to God. Baptism also suggests the meaning of 
this encounter. Christ has attracted Christians to himself. Under 
the agency of the Holy Spirit who clothes them with the relation- 
ship Christ has to God, they will come to resemble TE Together 


they and he will stand as one Son before God. 


3. The Fourth Century 

For Ambrose of Milan the changing of clothes has several 
applications. It primarily refers to the condition of the baptized. 
His baptismal catecheses urge the preservation of this condition as 
Christians through their lives prove its presence and enhance it in 
anticipation of the future. Because Baptism has restored man his 
relationship of similarity through Christ to God, Ambrose locates 
the first indication of man's renewed condition in the soul. His 
third use of the imagery occurs in his conferences and writings on 
the topic of virginity. In this connection he employs baptismal 
language to describe the vowed state of virgins and the quality of 
behavior it demands. 

Chapter VII of De Mysteriis suggests that the baptized are 
actually clothed in white garments. Ambrose explains their signifi- 
cance. "Since the Church has these robes taken from the bath of 
regeneration, the Church says in the Song of Songs: 'I am black and 

35 Ambrose, De Spiritu Sancto, I. 6.79-80, CSEL 79, 48. "Nam 
etsi specie signemur in corpore, veritate tamen in corde signamur ut 
Spiritus sanctus exprimat in nobis imaginis coelestis effigiem." 
Aphraates (c. 280-c.346), Demonstratio VI.l4,de Monachis. "A 
baptismo enim accipimus Spiritum Christi. . .eumque induunt qui 
baptizantur." Taken from Edward Duncan's Baptism in the Demonstra- 


tions of Aphraates (Washington: C.U.A. Press, 1945), 138. See 
NPNF, 13 (2nd series), 372. 
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beautiful, daughters of Jerusalem.' Black, because of the frailty 
of the human condition; beautiful through grace. Black, because 
from sinners; beautiful from the sacrament of faith.' Seeing these 
robes the amazed daughters of Jerusalem say: 'Who is she coming up 
all whitened?' She was black; now suddenly she has become white." 
Each Christian (soul) washed in Baptism can utter the same boast 
and have it echoed from Christ. Man's bright appearance confirms 
that an interior transformation has happened. Rather like an 
upheaval, it restored to man his destined position in the universe, 
as he rejected ". . .the covering of sinners. . . ." and received 
"U. . ethe chaste veil of innocence. . . ." Man rises up fresh and 
whole as he did from the skill of his maker. Redemption has returned 
him his youth which sin had abruptly twisted into old age. The 
change has been to man's advantage because God now calls him his 
son. °° 

Ambrose hesitates before the purpose of what is material in 
man. Man's condition through Christ in Baptism contemplates, 
instead, spiritual reality and relationship.?7 Consequently, 
Ambrose emphasizes man's progressive spiritualization. His readers, 
as in a refrain through his works, are not simply to be sated with 


symbols but are to seek and rest in what is symbolized.  Baptism 





365e Mysteriis, VII, 34-41, CSEL 73, 102-106. De Sacramentis, 
IV, 2.7, CSEL 73, 48-49. "Deposuisti peccatorum senectutem, 
sumpsisti gratiae juventutem. . , ." 
37 
Hexaemeron, VI, 7.43, CSEL 32, 234. "Anima nostra ad 
imaginem Dei est. In hac totus es, homo, quia sine hac nihil es, 


sed es terra, et in terram resolveris." 
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affects man's soul.28 Man's first grateful response to the favor 
of God's presence in his soul is to find adornment and expression 
for it in the virtues the Spirit also supplies. He offers his 
cooperation in bringing to realization what association with God 
implies. This intention then becomes visible in the decisions man 
begins to make and in the behavior he begins to exhibit. Adam's 
relationship of similarity to God was diffused from his soul to his 
body. Redemption has refashioned this relationship and renewed the 
dynamism of the original process. Baptism thus graces man with 
", . the image of the Father in the Son and the seal of the Son in 
the Spirit." It is as if Christ pressed this resemblance to God in 
the souls of Christians through the weight of the waters of Baptism. 
Ambrose prefers the verb 'to paint! for describing the appearance of 
the baptized in the condition of this kinship ". . .(the soul)... 
is being painted by God, which has in itself the resistant grace of 
the virtues and the splendor of piety. The soul has been well 
painted, in which shines the likeness of the divine handicraft. 
That soul has been well painted in which there is the splendor of 
glory and the image of the Father's substance. In accordance with 
the image which gleams, the painting is precious. Adam was in 
accord with this image before his sin. But when he fell, he put off 

38christ's effect on the body is through the soul in which 
His Spirit rests. Resurrection has spiritualized his body in such 
a way that integration of Christians as members is possible and 
that a common life ensures. ", . .omnibus qui sunt ex cjus corpore, 


acquisivit vitam, id est, resurrectionem." Com. in Epist. ad 
Corinth. Prima, XV. 22,(PL 17.264). 
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the heavenly image. He put on an earthly likeness. But let us 
flee this image which cannot enter the city of God. . . 99 
Baptism marks the moment of the flight where there has transpired 
the exchange of the likeness to Adam in virtue of sin for that of 
Christ, the splendor of the Father, in virtue of grace. Christians, 
however, do not retain it ipso facto. Man is free to heighten or 
not the gift of the divine image, much as children come to resemble 
their parents less in looks than in attitudes and manners. Moral 
behavior will demonstrate the correspondence between man and God in 
Christ. Man, however, can weaken, even blot it out by personal sin. 
The imagery of clothing again serves Ambrose as be stresses the 
continuum between what Baptism bas initiated and the end towards 
which Christians strain. In In Apocalypsim Expositio he writes: 
"But they washed their stoles, because placed in this life they 
cleansed their souls from every kind of filth, first indeed through 
Baptism, then later through penitence, tears, works of mercy and in 
other good works. They were said even to have been whitened in the 
blood of the Lamb, because the souls of the elect which previously 
were wrapped in the blackness of sins, have taken on the brightness 


40 Ambrose 


of cleanliness through the redemption of Christ's blood." 
situated baptized man's intensified likeness to God in man's soul. 
As man cooperates with the power of the Spirit active in man through 
39 HEGE 
De Spiritu Sancto, 1.6.79-80, CSEL 79.48. ". . .non 
carnalis successionis hereditas, sed adoptionis gratiae spiritale 


commercium est." Compare Exhortatio Virginitatis, I, 10.68, (PL 16. 
356). De Virginibus, 1.48, (PL 16.202). 


40In Apocalypsim Expositio, VII. 13-14, (PL 17.846). 
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baptism, his spiritual maturation slowly is disclosed. Ambrose's 
psychology of redemption thus becomes operative. The clothes man 
puts on have begun to fit because he is growing into their measure- 
ments, that is, in appearance and manner his participation in the 
divine nature is being divulged. 

There is yet a third and particular way in which Ambrose 
employs the baptismal imagery of changing clothes. Fewer opportuni- 
ties for martyrdom after the reign of Constantine (290-337), and 
increased conversions often for reasons of expedience had combined 
with the rise and popularity of monasticism to occasion the develop- 
ments of a special ministry within the Church. Individuals and 
communities sought spiritual direction and wisdom as well as organ- 
ization for their way of life.  Exhortative writings, ascetical 
tracts, books of common rules appeared. Athanasius much influenced 
the movement. Ambrose borrowed his themes and even his phrases as 
he advised Christians interested in a single life whether alone or 
in companies. Such a style of life was associated with a special 
position in the wider community of the Church. Advancement into it 
not a little resembled achievement of membership in the Church it- 
self. Since Baptism opened the Church and a shared life with God 
through Christ to a candidate, baptismal language was also soon 
applied as someone entered upon the condition of being particularly 
dedicated to God. As if a second Baptism had occurred, a 'religi- 
ous' was encouraged to put on Christ, that is, to pass from an 
ordinary condition of being a Christian to an extraordinary relation- 
ship with him. He or she must then keep the vowed commitment adorned 


with prayer, virtue and service. This cultivated integrity prepared 
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them for a glorious consummation when Christ and he (or she) would 
in a special and intimate union attend forever on God. "Take this 
stole (of virginity) in order to put on Christ and be renewed in 
his knowledge.  'Put on, therefore, as God's elect (electa), a 
compassionate heart, kindness, humility, patience, modesty, and 
charity which is the bond of unity. . .in order that the peace and 
grace of Christ may be in you'. . .and that you may flee thoughts 
of the world. Once dead to the world. . .do not be touched or 
corrupted by anything of this world." "What is brighter than 
virginity? What is brighter than the untouched garment of modesty? 
Marital chastity is good, as also is the chastity of widowhood. 
All chastity is clean, but perhaps not always bright. About virgin- 
ity, it is beautifully said: 'at every moment let your garments be 
bright and oil be on your head.' Why this statement? so that your 
torches can always flame and not be quenched when the heavenly 
bridegroom starts to come. "4? Ambrose is so convinced of the 
importance attached to the state of vowed virginity in the Church, 
clearly paralleling the moment of Baptism, its directive role in 
Christians' present experience and its climax in the future, that he 
finds similar the meaning of the resultant conditions. Both the 
first from Baptism and the second from virginity indicate relation- 
ship with God through Christ. Not only does the imagery of changing 
clothes furnish evidence of a new situation; an actual exchange of 
clothing dramatically establishes what faith perceives. Though a 


Christian does not need his baptismal garment, nor a virgin her robe 


4lpe Institutione Virginis, I. 16.102-103, (PL 16.330); I.16. 
109-110, (PL 16.331-332). Exhortatio Virginitatis, 1.10.62, (PL 16. 
355). 
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of profession to prove the displacement of a formerly acceptable 
principle and mode of life and the assumption of another nature and 
alternate habits, yet this clothing does serve as a reminder of what 
God has done and of what man has become. It remains as a stimulus 
for the 'baptized' and 'professed' to mirror these past decisions 
and facts and to interpret present experience in accordance with 
the goal these have also determined. Ambrose illustrates this point 
in his story of a virgin imprisoned in a brothel. To secure her 
rescue a sympathetic soldier offered to change clothes with her. 
"'Yours fit me, mine you. Both yours and mine fit Christ. Your 
dress will make me a true soldier, mine will keep (make) you a 
virgini? 

A substitution of clothing announces a change in identity, 
intention, and destination. Christians believe that Baptism has 


43 Ambrose extended to virginity the imagery 


precisely this effect. 
of changing clothing initially reserved to the liturgy of Baptism. 
His times had suggested this image. 


Like Ambrose's, 


; 


Augustine's use of the imagery of changing 
clothes was flexible. Controversies with the Donatist faction in 
North Africa occasioned many sermons and conferences. Topics dealt 
with the nature and structure of the Church as well as the condition 


for and the quality of membership within it. The rite of initiation 





42 


De Virginitate, I1.29, (PL 16.214-215). ". . .virginitatis 
professionem vestis quoque mutatione signares. . . ." III.1.1, 
(PL 16.219). 
4 


SCommentaria in Epistulam ad Galatas, III.27, (PL 17.358). 
". . ,Christum induunt, quando hoc appellantur, quod credent." 
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provided him both verbal imagery and symbolic practices for an 
elaboration of these themes. 

Augustine's analysis of Adam's sin and its transmission to 
mankind naturally led him to stress the importance of Baptism. 
"That poisoner struck the whole mass of man's race in the first man. 
No one passes from the first to the second man, except through the 
sacrament of Baptism. In children born and not yet baptized Adam is 
acknowledged. In children born and baptized, and because of this 
reborn, Christ is recognized. He who does not acknowledge Adam in 
children just born will be unable to recognize Christ in those re- 
born. "44 The theology of Baptism opposes two conditions.  Regen- 
eration to God as his sons through Christ in Baptism terminates the 
effect of generation from a sinful Adam. Regeneration to God is 
itselí the concept that applies the imagery of changing clothing to 
the Church. It is in Baptism that the Church ". . .brings forth a 
multitude of white-clad people. . . os Augustine, however, clearly 
distinguishes and contrasts two symbolic garments worn by Christians. 
Faith and Baptism, of course, furnish the first. It is entitled the 


robe of Baptism and the clothing of Christ. In reference to the 





44sermo 174.8.9 (PL 38.944). Sermo 223.1, (PL 38.1094). 
"These infants, whom you see whitened on on the outside and cleaned on 
the inside, who by the brightness of their clothing show forth the 
splendor of their mind, were darkness while they were pressed down 
by the night of their Sins" Sermo 260, (PL 38.1201) "You are called 
infants because you were regenerated and have entered a new life. 
You were reborn for eternal life if what was reborn in you you do not 
suffocate by evil living." 


45 : 
Contra Cresconium, I111.67.77, CSEL 52, 481-82. The robe of 


the prodigal son generally refers to Baptism. See Sermo 216.11 (PL 
38.1082); Sermo 223.1 (PL 38.1092); Tertullian's De Pud. 8- 9, CC 2. 
1296-1298; “Jerome's Letter 21.23, Labourt I, 97; Ambrose's In Expl. 
Luc., VII, (PL 15.1851); Cyril of Alexandria! s Expl. in Luc., 15, 
345-46 (PG 72.808). 
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adornment (or lack) that it receives at the hands of Christians, 
Augustine concludes that both good and bad may wear it. Not all 
Christians, then, possess the second garment, the wedding garment. 
In the wedding garment of Matthew 22:12, Augustine represents 
charity and unity among Christians already in Christ through faith 
and Baptism. "Let us then look, my brothers, among the faithful for 
something the bad do not have. It will be a wedding garment. If we 
should say the sacraments, you would see how both good and bad hold 
them in common. Is it Baptism? Without Baptism no one can reach 
God. But not everyone who has Baptism reaches God. Thus, I cannot 
understand (how) Baptism is the nuptial garment, that is, the Sacra- 
ment itself. I see this clothing on the good. I see it on the bad. 
What is, therefore, the wedding garment? . . .It is charity from a 
pure heart. It is a good conscience. It is unfeigned faith. "46 A 
Christian actually wears only one robe, the robe of Baptism. The 
nuptial garment would be a figurative cloak thrown over the baptis- 
mal dress. 47 Through this imagery of putting on two articles of 


clothing, Augustine reminds Christians of the condition of sons to 


/Ógnarratio II in Ps. 21.19, CC 38.127. See Sermo 95.7 
(PL 38.583); Sermo 265.6 (PL 38.1222). Epist. ad Gal. Expositio,III. 
27 (PL 35.124-25), ". . .by putting on Christ through faith, all be- 
come sons, not by nature. . .but by participation in Wisdom. He 
(Paul) now calls the grace of faith a garment, so that they who 
believed in him and thus were made sons of God and brothers of his 
mediator have as a result put on Christ." 


47 Sermo 90.5-6, (PL 38.561-2). "That garment was indeed 
contemplated in the heart, not on the body. . . ." Sermo 84.4, 
(PL 39, appendix). 1909 reminds Christians that the devil can make 
him naked if he fails to see his liberty as Christ's gift of remov- 
ing the debt owed the devil. E. Dekkers in Clavis Patrum Latinorum 
(Steenbrugge: C. Beyaert, 1961) ascribes Sermo 84 to Ambrose, 88. 
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which Baptism brought them. He exhorts them to live in accordance 
with the emancipation from slavery they have attained. This was 
his ultimate answer to the problem of schism, to the tension between 
the good and the bad in the Church itself, and to that mixture in 
the psychology of every Christian. His sermons deal with present 
times where Christians enflesh the implications of the New Covenant 
in efforts towards maintaining unity and love among themselves. As 
Ambrose employed baptismal language for the installation and edifica- 
tion of virgins, so Augustine used it for several purposes.  Nuptial 
garment imagery is an additional, even contrived, device. Its 
reference is primarily to every moment where a Christian is challenged 
precisely as a Christian. This every moment resembles the event of 
Baptism, not as to choosing one or another condition, but as to 
selecting expressions, in harmony with the baptismal choice of Christ, 
for the times and places of life. Every moment is thus a Baptism and 
every opportunity an occasion for demonstrating and adorning the con- 
tinual relationship to Christ which the wedding garment signifies, 
whether now or in the future enjoyment of God's presence. The robe 
of Baptism and the nuptial garment coalesce at this point in the use 
of clothing imagery. The robe of Baptism includes the latter which 
specifies one aspect of baptismal commitment to Christ, that is, its 
present articulation. Augustine emphasizes in Baptism the fact of 
change. A Christian should respond to people and circumstances and 
interpret his experience in the light of this change. For Augustine 
the imagery of changing clothes dramatizes the changed condition 
that man discovers in himself after he professes Christian faith and 


passes through the waters of Baptism. 
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What does this change indicate? With the parable of the 
prodigal Son in mind, Augustine details facets of this change where 
he explains to catechumens the rite of the cilicium.  ". . .put on 
sackcloth and humble your soul in fasting. Run to him (the merci- 
ful Father) and be converted. It is he who converts those who 
turned away, he pursues fugitives, he finds the lost, he humbles the 
proud, he feeds the famished, he frees the bound, he illumines the 
blind, he purges the unclean, he refreshes the tired, he arouses the 
dead, he snatches away those possessed and captured by the spirits of 
wickedness. As we congratulate you, we warn you to preserve in your 
hearts the health that has appeared in your bodies." 9 association 
with Christ dislocates these undesirable circumstances and induces 
their opposites. No longer can such a description be verified in 
the baptized. Through the action of Christ man has returned to God. 
He is not hiding from God but rather, as he stands on rough sack- 
cloth in remembrance of Adam's nakedness through sin and his mortality 
through the sign of animal skins, he admits Adam's guilt as well as 
his own. He repents of sin. He rejects the allurement of Satan's 
promises. He pleads for forgiveness that will heal and through Bap- 


tism unify him. No longer lost, or proud, or famished, or bound, or 


48Serno rmo 216.10-11, (PL 38.1082). See Theodore of Mopsuestia's 

Commentary on B. on Baptism, 160- 161, A. Mingana, Woodbrooke Studies 6 
(Cambridge: W. Heffer and Sore: 1933), 30-32. The rite may y be analo- 
gous to the ritual of Zeus Kodion. See J. Quasten "Theodore of 
Mopsuestia on the Exorcism of the Cilicium" Harvard Theological Review 
35 (1942) 209-219. Also Jerome's Letter 17.2, J. Labourt, ed., (Paris: 
Societe d'Edition, 1949-1961) I, 51-53; Letter 23.4, Labourt II, 10 

; In Zachariam, III, 13.4, CC 76.873-74; Augustine's Enar. I in 
Ps. 68.1.5, CC 39.914; Serno 231. 7, (PL 38. 1105). "Thus he was cru- 
cified in order that on the cross he might show the setting of the 
old man. He rose up so that in his life he might show the newness of 
our life. His resurrection renews us." See Chrysostom's Cat.I ad. 
Ill. 2. (PG 49.223) and Quodvultdeus' I de Symbolo, 2., (PL 40.637). 
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blind, or unclean, or tired, or possessed, or dead, no longer 
alienated from his Father, his family, himself and his setting, man 
is open to the presence of God and the transformation relationship 
with him prompts and secures. A new character sketch befits the 
baptized. Only Pauline virtues and the gifts of the Holy Spirit 
adequately depict their condition. The Baptized have discovered 
within them a new power that has not only altered their manner of 
living but has also changed the very principle of their life. 
"There are indeed two births for man. He is born; he is reborn. 
We are born for work; we are reborn for rest. We are born for 
miseries; we are reborn for eternal happiness. For, look at those 
children, those infants, those little ones still nursing and cling- 
ing to their mothers' breasts and consider how much grace is lavished 
on them though they are aware of the gift because they are called 
'infants'. Today they have reached the eighth day (of their rebirth). 
Consider also these old people, younger men and women and youth (of 
both sexes), they all are 'infants'. The first of their infancies 
pertains to their old situation, the second to their new existence. 
For those whom you see just recently from the moment of their births 
are born old. Our old man is named Adam. From him we are born. 
Christ is the new man. Through him we are reborn. These older 
people, therefore, are both new and reborn for another life. In 
those children, when they are born, there is, if it may be said, 


49 


simply a fresh oldness." The presence of Christ makes the differ- 


ence in the condition of man. Through the power of his resurrection 





49 Sermo 376.2 (PL 39.1669) for Whitsunday. 
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in the gift of the Spirit, Christ has related man to himself and 
presented him as a new son to God. Such is the force of the change 
Baptism accomplishes. The imagery of exchanging clothes sets out 
the possibilities--Adam shadowed over by Satan and Christ dead and 
risen as the splendor of the Father. If man selects Christ as his 
clothing, the effect of his choice registers from without to within, 
that is, the garment imposes shape on the recipient, rather than in 
the reverse arrangement of the usual process where a man gives form 
to the clothing he wears. The imagery, however, does not strain 
the natural usage of clothing when Augustine, with the Fathers, 
considers the ultimate agent in the mystery of Baptism. He is 
Christ. Christ clothes Christians with himself and thus reconciles 
men to God in himself. In the imagery of clothing, Christ con- 
figures them to himself. With him God has other sons and daughters. 
This is the meaning of Baptism and the aim of the imagery which 
carries it. Complications ensue for Christians when they wrestle 
with the fashion the configuration requires. They appear because 
man, never so graced as to be limited in the exercise of his con- 
dition of freedom, may compromise against his choice and the identity 
Baptism conferred upon hin. 

Augustine settles this imagery and meaning on the white robe 
given to the baptized upon emersion from the waters of the Sacra- 


ment. The future of man is also prefigured in this garment. 


ne diversis quaestionibus, LXXIII, (PL 40.84). In a dis- 


cussion on tbe furction of habit he provides this framework. Some 
things change; other things change and are changed. Others are 
changed; still others neither change nor are changed. Sermo 172.1, 


(PL 39.2075, appendix). ". . .ut candor qui de habitu deponitur, 
semper in corde teneatur." CPL considers Sermo 172 as questionable, 
page 90. 
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Easter baptisms so heartened the preacher that in the assembly of 
white-clad Christians he envisioned the Church in the moment of its 
marriage to Christ. The destiny of the individual and the mission- 
accomplishment of the Church fuse in his mind. The symbolism of 
clothing and symbolic dress manufacture the impression that here 
and now God has finished his work. Man is forever his son through 
Christ. Yet, this here and now remains merely an interim period 
that compels Augustine to admonish his people. "This day is a 
symbol of perpetual joy for us, for the life which this day signi- 
fies will not pass away as this day is going to pass away. And so, 
my bxethren, I urge and entreat you in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, through whom our sins have been forgiven, who wished His 
blood to be our purchase price, who deigned to make us His brethren 
although we are unworthy of being called His servants, YI urge you 
to direct your entire reason for being Christians and for carrying 
His name on your forehead and in your heart solely to that life 
which we are destined to enjoy with the angels, where there is per- 
petual peace, everlasting happiness, unfailing blessedness, with no 
anxiety, no sadness, and no death. . . . For the Church will 
appear here for the first time in great glory and dignity and 
justice. . . .the wicked will not be there, for by that time they 
will have been separated. . . .the multitude of saints will appear 
resplendent by reason of their glory, powerful by their merits, and 


manifesting the mercy of their Redeemer . "°? The final significance 
5?7Sermo 259, 1-2 (PL 38.1196-1197) in Saint Augustine: 
Sermons, Sister M. S. Muldowney, tr., Roy Deferrari, ed., The 


Fathers of the Church 17 (New York: Fathers of the Church, Inc., 
1959) 368-369. Letter 23.4, CSEL 34, 67-69 refers to rebaptism of 
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of the white robe lies in the immortality of the future. Man will 
receive it permanently when he makes his last change of clothes. 
Since Baptism inaugurated these changes and as a sacrament from the 
hands of Christ contained man's resultant states, Augustine too has 
validated Baptism's ancient title: The Garment of Immortality. 

Jerome easily and often handled the imagery of changing 
clothes. His purposes vary as his reflections move from Baptism to 
biblical exegesis, to marriage, to virginity, to 'religious' life 
and to rubrics for the liturgy. In commending Paulinus of Nola's 
asceticism, Jerome provides a fleeting insight into his understand- 
ing of the constant in clothing imagery. "As you follow the naked 
cross without any clothes yourself, you turn your words into works. 
Unemcumbered and lighter you climb Jacoo's ladder. You change your 
tunic with your mind,. . .you look for squalor that brings glory. 
But with pure hands and a shining heart you esteem yourself poor 


both in spirit and in works."?? A changed intention held firmly 





a Catholic deacon by a Donatist. Letter 34.24, CSEL 34.2,23-25, re- 


fers to Baptism of a mad youth by a Donatist. ". . .tremens albis 
vestibus candidatur." ^". . .veste dealbatus. . . ." De Genesi ad 


Litteram, VI, 19-29, CSEL 28, 192-200, discusses the nature of the 
heavenly body and the condition lost by Adam but restored to man by 
Christ: the condition of justice, ordination of man to God as his 
image, though man always was an animated body. Sermo 376.2 (PL 39. 
1669) ; refers to veils over the heads of the baptized. See 
Sermo 223.1 (PL 38.1092) for "Infantes isti, quos cernitis exterius 
dealbatos, interiusque mundatos, qui candore vestium splendorem 
mentium praefigurant, cum peccatorum suorum nocte premerentur, tene- 
brae fuerunt. Nunc autem quia mundati sunt lavacro indulgentiae, 
quia irrigati fonte sapientiae quia perfusi luce justitiae. . . ." 


53 Jerome, Letter 58.2, Labourt III, 75. Examples: Letter 
50.3, Labourt II, 152, ". . .lest promising chastity by his dress, 
he destroy it by his words. . . ." Letter 28.18, Labourt I, 127-28, 
refers to Adam and Eve ejected from the garden of virginity and 
acquiring penitential garments of skin. Letter 128.3, Labourt VII, 
150-151, specifies the latter as skin-garments of marriage and 
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and acted upon is more important than the dress that depicts it. 
Whether naked, dirty, or clothed, a man with a mind for Christ will 
perform deeds worthy of Christ. If a particular fashion or tailored 
cut alone mattered in cataloging a man's relationship to God and to 
men, less than infrequently even among the baptized dress may decep- 
tively reproduce that man's interior dispositions. Correspondence 
between a man and the realization in him of the meaning of his robe 
of office or function and the expectations it supports can sadly go 
amiss.  Baptism runs the same risk in the life of a Christian. 
Jerome's usage of the imagery of changing clothes is then funda- 
mentally exhortative. It serves the imperatives: become who you are, 
admit in practice the transformation Christ worked in you, your 
regeneration to God as his sons. Jerome warns: "They do not accept 
clothing unless first washed from filth. Neither are they adorned 
for divine service, unless they are reborn new men in Christ."?4 
Clothes can belie being in Christ, though they may express it and 


remind Christians of it. What Jerome underscores is the difference 





advises the nudity of eternal chastity. Adv. Iov. I.29, (PL 23.251), 
confirms that "The everlasting splendor of clothing is the purity of 
virginity." Dial adv. Pelag. 1.29, (PL 23.524), requires clergy in 
the liturgy to wear a tunic cleaner than the laity's  ". . .candida 
veste processerint." 


94 etter 64.20, Labourt III, 136. The context is Aaronic 
vestments; the interpretation unites Christ the priest with the 
baptismal dignity of Christians. See supra, footnote 34, p.169. 
Letter 107.1, Labourt V, 145, consoles Laeta about her grandfather 
Albinus, a pagan pontiff. "Because a believing crowd of children 
and grandchildren surrounds him, he is already whitened for faith. 
Christians are made, not born." The allusion is to Baptism symbol- 
ized in a white robe. Other references are Com. in Zach. I.3,1-5, 
CC 76(2), 770-773; Com. in Ezech. XIII.44,17-21, CC 75, 656-663, 
where Jerome quotes garment texts of Rom. 13:11, Col. 3:12, I Cor. 
15:54; In Epist ad Gal., II 3.27, (PL 26.368-369) unites faith and 
baptism. Christ envelopes man and shares his sonship with him. 
Man is thus born a son of God. 
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Baptism makes in man's life. The terms of the New Covenant now 
apply: ‘let your garments always be white.' Practical results are 
wanted. Jerome has drawn his imagery of changing clothes from the 
liturgy of Baptism. Its relationship with Baptism is never obscured 
in Jerome's writings, even as he extends its usage to certain themes. 
The themes themselves are simply particular applications of the 
meaning of Baptism in the special circumstances of some individuals 
or communities of Christians. 

Cyril of Jerusalem takes the stance that it is his xesponsi- 
bility to prepare men to meet Jesus at the wedding banquet God will 
provide at the end of this age. Cyril's immediate concern is the 
preparation of candidates for Baptism.  Repentance for sin should 
fill the forty days alloted the catechumens before the Easter cele- 
bration of the sacrament.  Catechumens should begin now to live as 
they will after Baptism. Cyril offers them the nuptial garment as 
a symbol of the time following Baptism when Christ expects his 
members to furbish their relationship with him through faith, hope, 
and love. The nuptial garment draws its luster from Baptism, the 


55 At this point the symbolism of the two vestures 


robe of Baptism. 
merges. One may represent the other as a part to the whole.  Baptism 


requires of a Christian that his present, that is, his span of life, 





55References to nuptial garments usually concern the present 
aspect of Baptism. See Irenaeus, Adv. H. IV.58.7, Harvey II, 281- 
282; "Die Lugd. Martyrer," I, Aus. Mart., 48; Tertullian, De Resur- 
rectione XXVII, CC 2,956 ; Origen, Com, in Mt. 17.16, (GCS 40(2) 
631-634; Ambrose, De Isaac VI.55, CSEL 32(2), 679-80; Chrysostom, 
In Mt. Hom. LXIX.3, (PG 58.651); Narsai, Hom.17, Hom.21, TS VIII. 
3,52; Pseud. Clem. Hom. 8.22, GCS 42,131; Pseud. Clem. Rec. 4, GCS 
51,164; Maximus of Turin, Sermo 88, dubious, (PL 57.708-09); John 
Damascene, Hom. in Sab. Sanct. 35, (PG 96.637). Matthew 22:1-14 
portrays Jesus! conception of the salvation-relationship to God as 
the assumption of a nuptial garment. 
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ever mirror in actions the identity he acquired from Christ through 
the water.  Cyril's usage of the nuptial garment imagery resembles 
Augustine's. It is then not surprising to find in the Procatechsis 
the imagery of changing clothes. Baptism lies ahead.  Catechumens 
may anticipate it by donning now the nuptial garment which Baptism 
will put upon them. Such a prior acceptance of the implications of 
Baptism will indicate the sincerity of the repentance for sins 
Cyril's instructions hope for. "If you take the appearance of your 
soul from the vice of avarice, put on another (appeazance). Then 
come in. Put off the appearance you have. Do not hide. For my 
sake, put off immorality and uncleanness. Put on, for my sake, the 
bright stole of moderation. You have an extended opportunity both 
to put off and to be washed, both to put on and to come in."?Ó 
Cyril offers an invitation to Baptism in the imagery of changing 
clothes, even in a preparatory overview of what Baptism will mean. 
A curious candidate would inquire what really is put off. Cyril 
had given instances of sins. These confine man, limit him in tbe 
exercise of freedom after the pattern of clothing. Cyril, however, 
was interested less in repentance for specific sins than in a com- 
plete denunciation of sin in all its possibilities. The liturgy of 
Baptism would itself make central this rejection of Satan so that 
Christ might dislodge him and assume the vacated position in the 
religious experience of men. Under the inspiration of the liturgy's 
rite of divesting and subsequent investing Cyril wrote his 


Procatechesis and developed the imagery for it. "As soon as you 


96cyril, Procatechesis IV in W. Reischl and J. Rupp, eds., 
S. Patris Cyrilli Hier. . . .Opera. . . .(Hildesheim:George Olms, 
1967) I, 7. See Catechesis, III.2, RR I, 65. 
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entered, you put off your tunic. This was an image of the stripping 
off of the old man with his deeds. Undressed, you were naked. . . 
you were not allowed to wear that old tunic. I do not say that this 
tunic was perceptible but it was the old man whose desires for 
deceit were corrupting. May it never happen that the old man redress 
a soul that has once put him off. May the soul say what the spouse 
of Christ says in the Song of Songs: 'I put off my tunic, how shall 
I put it on again." . . .you were naked in the sight of all and were 
not touched by shame. Truly you bore the image of the first parent, 
who was nude in Paradise and was unashamed. "27 Baptism displaces 
this sinful situation which secures man. The resultant change for 
man is characterized first by freedom. It is a freedom in fellowship 
with members of his race in the framework of the universe, Now 
unafraid because of Christ man can reassume its direction under God. 58 
There are no longer heavy destructive shadows in these relationships 
except where man himself chooses to maintain them. As his resurrec- 
tion presence illumines reality, Christ touches the disengaged 
substrata of man. He brings them into harmony. He opens man to 
receive the Spirit renovating man with likeness to God. "Baptized 


into Christ and clothed in Christ, you became conformed to the Son 





57cat. myst. II.2-3, RR II, 357-59. Cat. XIV 10, RR II, 117, 
contrasts Adam's disobedience and a believer's obedience. Augustine 
in De Gen. ad Litt. VI, 27, CSEL 28 (1), 198-99, says man in Adam 
lost a robe of justice. Didymus of Alexandria's De Trinitate II.12, 
(PG 39.684) refers to the acquired beauty of the baptized before God. 


58procat. XVI, RR I, 23. Baptism is ". . .ransom for cap- 


tives, forgiveness of sins, sin's death, a soul's regeneration, a 
garment of light, a holy indissoluble seal, a carriage for heaven, 
luxury of a garden, grant of a kingdom, the gift of adoption." 
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of God. Since God predestined us for adoption, he made us conformed 
to the glorious body of Christ. Because you were participants of 
Christ, you naturally are called Christs. You became christs when 
you received the representation of the Holy Spirit. In your case 
all things happened as in an image, since you are images of Christ."59 
Through Christ man has regained the condition of the original Adam. 
Man is God's son through Christ, even more intensely so than Adam 
was because Christ is substantially God's unique son. As man he 
Shares with mankind his relationship to his Father. Through Baptism, 
thus, man has the identity and condition of a new man. The imagery 
of changing clothes suggests a final admonition to Cyril.  Chris- 
tians in their behavior must reflect and enrich the nuptial garment 
Baptism wrapped around them. Their similarity to Christ traced by 
the Spirit in their hearts must always be self-evident. "'At all 
times let your garments be white because the Lord has approved your 
works.' Before you came to grace, your works were a vanity of vani- 
ties. Since you have put off the old clothes and put on clothing 
whitened by the Spirit, you must always be white-clad. We do say 
all this so that you must always be dressed in white clothing, but 
that you must put on yourself garments that are really white, shining, 
and spiritual. Then you may say with the blessed Isaiah: 'Let my 
soul rejoice in the Lord for he put on me a garment of salvation. 


60 


He surrounded me with a tunic of joy.'" The imagery of baptismal 





*9cat. myst. III.l, RR II, 365. Cat. III.3, RR I, 67. "Do 
not look to the bath simply as water but to the spiritual grace given 
together with the water." Man's double composition requires a double 
dI cv E for the body, the Spirit for the soul. 


Ocat. myst. IV.8, RR II, 377. See Peregrinatio Aetheriae, II. 
38. Hélène Pétré, ed., sc 21 (Editions du Cerf: Paris, 1948) 240. 
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nudity and changing clothes comes for Cyril to rest in an actual 
white baptismal robe. The text and context of his remarks imply 
this conclusion. Since the reference then is obvious to the cate- 
chumens, Cyril prefers to stress the symbolism itself as a stimulus 
for subsequent moral living. 

A poetic description of what Baptism has accomplished comes 
from the hand of Ephraem of Edessa. It is his Hymn of the Baptized. 
These verses summarize the Eastern presentation of the effect of 
Baptism: 

l. "Your garments glisten, my brethren, as snow;--and fair is your 
shining in the likeness of Angels! 

2. In the likeness of Angels, ye have come up, beloved--from Jordan's 
river, in the armour of the Holy Ghost. 

3. The bridal chamber that fails not, my brethren, ye have received; 

--and the glory of Adam's house today ye have put on. 

4. The judgment that came of the fruit, was Adam's condemnation: 
but for you, victory has arisen this day. 
5. Your vesture is shining, and goodly your crowns:--which the 

First-born has bound for you, by the priests' hand this day. 
6. Woe in Paradise, did Adam receive: but you have received glory 

this day. 

7. The armour of victory, ye put on, my beloved: in the hour when 
the priest invoked the Holy Ghost. 
8. The angels rejoice, men here below exult:--in your feast, my 


brethren, wherein is no foulness. 


". . .quod infantes cum baptidiati fuerint et vestiti, quemadmodum 
exierunt de fonte. . .ad Anastase ducuntur." 
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The good things of Heaven, my brethren, ye have received: 
beware of the Evil One, lest he despoil you. 

The day when He dawned, the Heavenly King:--opens for you His 
door, and bids you enter Eden. 

Crowns that fade not away, are set on your heads:--hymns of 
praise hourly, let your mouths sing. 

Adam, by means of the fruit, God cast forth in sorrow: but you 
He makes glad, in the bridechamber of joy. 

Who would not rejoice, in your bridechamber, my brethren? for 
the Father with His Son, and the Spirit rejoice in you. 
Unto you shall the Father be a wall of strength:--and the Son 

a Redeemer, and the Spirit a guard. 
Martyrs by their blood, glorify their crowns:--but you our 
Redeemer, by His Blood glorifies. 
Watchers and Angels, joy over the repentant:--they shall joy 
over you, my brethren, that unto tbem ye are made like. 
The fruit which Adam tasted not in Paradise:--this day in your 
mouths, has been placed with joy. 

Our Redeemer figured, His Body by the tree:--whereof Adam 
tasted not, because he had sinned. 

The Evil One made war, and subdued Adam's house: through your 
baptism, my brethren lo! he is subdued this day. 

Great is the victory, but today you have won:--if so be ye 
neglect not, you shall not perish, my brethren. 

Glory to them that are robed, glory to Adam's house!--in the 
birth that is from the water, let them rejoice and be 


blessed. 
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22. Praise to Him Who has robed, His Churches in gloryl--glory to 


Him Who has magnified the race of Adam's Houses 


The baptismal transformation is underlined by the use of contrast. 
What Adam became, the baptized have rejected. What Adam rejected, 
the baptized have become--sons of God through Christ by faith and 
Baptism. If Christians merit this contrast with Adam, it is because 
they now participate in the victory of the dead and risen Redeemer. 
Christ has radically thrust aside the condition mankind inherited 
from its progenitors. Because of Christ's cross, repentance is 
possible for Adam's children. Repentance stimulated by the message 
of the Gospel and answered from the gift of faith prepares man to 
rout Satan from his life, to discover and to receive a condition 

and mode of being so different and intense that only the language 
of regeneration may approximate the reality. Because Adam, at 
Satan's instigation, had overestimated his place in the unity of 
Creation, he experienced a loosening of the links that held him even 
in his actual position. A misunderstanding and misuse of freedom 


and independence came then to characterize his own self-conception 


Slitiymn XIII for Epiphany," John Gwynn, tr., NPNF, 13 
(second series), 283. Compare Hymn IX.6, 9, 12-13. "How beautiful 


is Baptism--in the eye of the heart. . . . Like as by a seal ye 
have been moulded; --receive ye its image,--that nought may be lack- 
ing to us of our image!  --For the sheep that are white of heart-- 
gaze on the glory that is in the water:--in your souls reflect ye 
itl", 279. Johannine influence appears in Ephraem where he allies 
Baptism and glory, with changed clothes the symbol of man's changed 
status. See Jn 1:14; 2:12; 13:32, 16:13-15; 17. ". . .And the 


darkness that is on the mind departs,--and the soul beholds Him in 
beauty,--the hidden Christ of glory, and grieves when the glory 
fails." (279) should be compared with Aphraates, Demonstration, VI. 
14,--"And whatever man there is that receives the Spirit from the 
water (of baptism) and grieves it, it departs from him until he dies, 
and returns according to its nature to Christ, and accuses that man 
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and all his relationships. He neglected totality to fasten on dis- 
parateness. Consequently, he lost his most inward resemblance to 
spiritual reality. His personal conscious relationship with the 
Creator was tenuous, if effective at all. Its implications at least 
were scarcely realizable. Man's moral evolution, while certainly 
not always marked by ignobility, not unclearly attests in his makeup 
the presence of ambiguity and tendencies toward disassociation. 
These shadows require recognition and response. Redemption by 
Christ, on the other hand, centers man in God. Verses 1, 2, and 16 
acclaim man's restored affinity with the spiritual order, while 
verses 13 and 14 invite gratitude for the relationship to God 
returned to man by Christ through Baptism. Salvation affects man 
in his very being. It stimulates in man a manner of living as dis- 
proportionate with his past as is the gift of the relationship from 
which it flows. Christ tbus thoroughly recompletes man through 
Baptism. Verses 5 and 21 bring forward as the symbol of this reno- 
vation Adam's ancient condition of nudity. Christians now are 
dressed before God as Adam was prior to his choice of Satan and sin. 
This condition also carries its own representation, that is, the 
gleaming garments the baptized receive as they emerge from their 


62 


Baptism. Verses 9 and 20 sound the warning that the ultimate 


of having grieved it." At the resurrection the just shall put on 
the glory that belongs to the spirit. "And (the Spirit) shall be 
within for the resurrection of the body, and the glory shall be 
without for the adornment of the body." NPNF 13,372. 


Pe ean Bi Beck, "Le baptéme chez saint Ephraem," L'Orient 
chrétien 1 (1956) 112-136 for the problem of the arrangement of 
baptismal rites in the Syrian Liturgy. ". . .il est evident que 
l'onction précède le baptême." 127. 
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appearance of the wedding garment, that is, their relationship with 
God and all reality, is solely in their hands. God will simply and 
finally declare it at the tribunal of Christ.  Ephraem's use of the 
symbolism of changing clothes to denote the recovery of relationship 
with God through Christ in Baptism is remarkably dependent upon 
Saint Paul. Verse 2 echoes Luke 24:49 in suggesting the Holy 
Spirit's function in Baptism. Romans 13:14 inspires Ephraem's 
phrase ‘armour of victory’ in verse 7 to describe the preparation 
of the baptized for the testing of his commitment to Christ through 
the vicissitudes of life. Verses 21 and 22 draw their enthusiasm 
from Galatians 3:27-28 and specify Christ as both agent and goal in 
Baptism. Christ revitalizes Adam's race by offering Christian man 
his own relationship with God his Father. Man is whole and just 
before God when Christ unites man in Baptism to himself. The imagery 
of clothing, of being clothed with Christ, portrays what God has 
accomplished and what man has attained.  Ephraem in the fourth 
century wrote into his poetry the theology of Redemption and its 
traditional expression through the imagery of clothing. 

Basil of Caesarea's (329-379) reputation attracted the inter- 
est of Ephraem who visited him during the Epiphany celebration of 
371 or 372. Basil, too, in letters, homilies, dogmatic and polemical 
works expounded the tradition of the Church about Baptism. ©3 
Throughout those writings he also employed the imagery of clothing 


now associated with this tradition. 


S)Letter 292, (PG 32.1033); Homilia XIII in Sanctum Baptisma 
V, (PG 31.433); Homilia in Ps. 44:14-15, (PG 29.412); De Spiritu 


Sancto XII, XV, XXVIII, (PG 32.116-117, 122-132, 188-192); Adversus 
Eunomium V, (PG 29.724-728). 
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Palladius' wife informed Basil of her husband's Baptism. 
Basil responded with a synopsis of the significance and implications 
of Baptism. ". . .for we are very much enthused, especially now, 
since we heard that you are so highly honored with the immortal 
garment. As it covers our humanity, this garment obliterates what 
is mortal in the flesh. In the garment of incorruptibility mortal- 
ity is swallowed up. Since, therefore, through grace the Lord has 
made you his intimate, has estranged you from all sin, has opened 
the kingdom of heaven and showed you the paths that lead upward to 
the happiness there, we beg you, a man surpassing others in prac- 
tical wisdom, wisely to receive the grace and to become a faithful 
guardian of this treasure, keeping careful custody of the royal 
trust. (Why?), so that holding the seal inviolate, you may stand 
before the Lord shining with the brilliance of saints, throwing off 
any stain or wrinkle from your clean garment of incorruptibility, 
but in all your members keeping holiness, as one who has put on 
Christ.  'For,' he says, 'as many of you as were baptized into 
Christ, have put on Christ.' Let then all your members be holy, 
that they be apt to be covered with holy and shining clothing." For 
Basil relationship with God is paramount. Baptism effects it. 64 
Then to grace-gifted man belongs the task of maintaining and comply- 


ing with his intimacy with God. Sin, banished by Baptism, can have 





64; etter 292, (PG 32.1033). Philosophy and faith reinforce 


this point. By participating in the Spirit man becomes conformed to 
the Son who is God's image. Thus the baptized are renewed in the 
image of God and recover what was lost by sin. See Adv. Eun. V. 17- 
27 (PG.724), V, 29-33 (PG 29.725-728). "Baptism is release for cap- 
tives, forgiveness of debts, death of sin, regeneration of a soul, a 
bright garment, an unbreakable seal, a chariot for heaven, an agent 
of a kingdom, a gift of adoption." Hom. in S. Bapt. V, (PG 31.433). 
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no privileged place in a man's life, whether he is a noble or a 
commoner. Otherwise man is lying about who he has become and how 
he will be in the presence of God. What is, indeed, interesting in 
this letter is the phrase, the garment of incorruptibility. I Cor- 
inthians 15:50-57, together with Ephesians 5:25-27, immediately 
inspires the phrase. In the context of the letter it, obviously by 
the figure of metonymy, denoted Baptism. Basil applied it not just 
to the future aspect of the sacrament's content where it would be 
expected. He allowed the phrase as a description of man's actual 
present condition where what Baptism promises has already been not 
only anticipated but here and now achieved. Man, in relationship 
through Christ to God, is now as the future will reveal him.  Popu- 
lar usage in the fourth century had s^ entitled Baptism that temporal 
sequences in the process of salvation might blur. Such distinctions, 
however, did remain clear in expositions of Baptism because other 
factors dependent on the theology of Baptism required them. For a 
Christian Baptism primarily meant his clothing with Christ through 
his clothing with the Holy Spirit. Relationships are implied.95 1f 
he wore this clothing well, it would as armor, as a wedding dress, 
ready him for the hall of heaven. There this garment would tell him 


he truly resembled his Father in the gift of immortality and, at the 


$5De Sp. S., XII, (PG 32.116) unites Gal. 3:27 and Rom. 6:3. 
"The naming of Christ means the profession of everything." The re- 
lationship between faith and Baptism is inseparable for salvation. 
In commenting on Col. 3:9-10 and Rom. 13:14 he locates the principal 
effect of Baptism in the soul's transformation and calls man's 
Spiritual clothing harmony between faith and practice. See Hom. in 
Ps. 44, (PG 29.412). 
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resurrection, the gift of incorruptibility.  Basil's phrase was 
taken from the Pauline imagery of clothing supporting the theology 
of Baptism. The name of a part had become the name of the whole, 
because the whole itself was described by and indebted to the same 
imagery. Symbolic language expressed the contrast Basil underlined 
between Palladius without and Palladius with baptismal status. © 
Baptism relates the human condition to the divine under the latter's 
characteristic of immortality and imperishability. Through Baptism 
man participates in God's own way of being, of living, of loving. 
The language of changing clothes provided vivid representation of 
the honor bestowed on the baptized. Christ drew man to himself. 
He embraced and enveloped him. Christ shares with man his relation- 
ship to God. Man then must strive to realize what transpired in the 
yes of Baptism when he acknowledged the Spirit-given relationship to 
Christ and through him to God. This message Basil sends to his 
friend Palladius. If this does not suffice, it appears in the text 
that Palladius possesses as a reminder something even more tangible. 
It is a baptismal robe. From symbolic language there had developed 
symbolic custom--the investiture of the baptized in white clothing. 


The practice and the language had themselves fused. By the time of 


©6man by imitating Christ not only in his virtues but also 
in his death and resurrection recovers the lost adoption. Baptism 
is necessary as a burial into the likeness of his death to destroy 
the life and style at work in man since Adam. Baptism blots out the 
body of sin to bring on life in the Spirit. "Water furnishes the 
image of death, as if it receives the body in a grave. But the 
Spirit throws (in the water) the power to quicken life, renewing (as 
he does) our souls from the death due to sin into the life hat at 
the beginning."  "Baptism is not a putting off of the dirt of the 
flesh, but is a question of a good conscience towards God." De Sp.S., 
XV, (PG 32.129-132). 
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Basil's episcopate, they might be separated for purposes of instruc- 
tion. But tne liturgy of Christian initiation had so united them 
that Baptism held the garment itself as its own particular symbol. 
From this symbol Basil preached an interpretation of Baptism in 
terms of its meaning and inferences. 

The rich language of Basil's brother, Gregory of Nyssa (335- 
394), also celebrates the transformation Baptism has accomplished. 
Man has reattained Adam's innocent state before God. The symbolism 
of changing clothes is topical throughout his works. It occurs 
significantly in two sermons." The first is directed to people 
who postpone their Baptism; the second, given on the Feast of 
Epiphany, explains the Baptism of Christ, its Old Testament fore- 
shadowings and its connection with the Baptism Christians receive. 

Epiphany marked the Baptism of Christ as well as his mani- 
festation to the Gentiles through the visiting Magi. Together with 
Easter and Pentecost, Epiphany was thus, in the early Church, a 
natural occasion for the Baptism of catechumens. "The time thus 
comes on and brings with it the memory of holy mysteries cleansing 
man. From soul and body these mysteries wash away even the sin that 
is hardly erasable. They bring man to the ancient beauty which God, 
the best of artisans, designed for us. Therefore, you have gathered 
as the initiated people who have sampled the goods of the day. As 
fathers kind in care and persuasion you bring near people who have 


not tried such goods. You are leading the uninitiated to the perfect 


97Sermons: De Baptismo (PG 46.416-432), In Diem Luminum, GNO. 
IX, pt. 1. See De Bapt. (PG 46.417 C-D): "Catechumen, you happen to 
be outside Paradise, since you share the banishment of Adam the first 
parent." See De Virginitate, XII, GNO VIII,(1), 299-300; XIII, ibid., 
303; In Cantica Canticorum Homilia XI, 5.3, GNO VI 327-329. 
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reception of piety. I am happy over both groups, over the initiated 
because you were enriched with a great gift, over the uninitiated 
because you are looking expectantly for remission of your accounts, 
for release of your bonds, for a relationship with God, for confi- 
dence in the freedom (he offers) and, instead of the pitiable 
condition of slaves, honor equal to what angels enjoy. The grace of 
the bath promises and gives these things and whatever follows in 
their wake, 98 Christ who stands before man has undergone all that 
the attainment of salvation requires from man. His Baptism provides 
the pattern for the Church's sacrament. Christ appropriates man to 
himself by the action of the Spirit and presents him to his Father. 
Not since Adam's moment of glory has man stood forth in the condi- 


69 


tion of a son. "Baptism is then a cleansing from sins, a for- 


giveness of the dissonance sin makes, a cause of renovation and 

regeneration. . .perceptible by the eye of the mind, imperceptible 
by the eyes of the body." At the service of the Spirit, water and 
its simple usage express the interior transformation and the bril- 


liance that accompanies it.  Zechariah 3:3 offers Gregory an 


Ó81n Diem Luminum, GNO IX (1), 222-224. 


$90ratio I in Verba: Faciamus Hominem, (PG 44.273-276). 
"'Let us make man in our image and likeness'--the former, we have by 
creation, the latter we establish from deliberate choice." "From 
image, I have the condition of being rationally endowed. I come to 
possess likeness by becoming a Christian."  Resemblance to God requires 
the assumption of the panoply of integrity in all its virtuous pos- 
sibilities. Putting on Christ involves man in an apprehension of 
Christ's attitude of compassion. A sympathetic union with the divine 
pathos evident in Christ declares man's relationship with him and 
througa him with God. "If you received the gift of being a Christian, 
push on to become like God, to put on Christ. How will you put on 
Christ if you do not take Baptism, if you have not received the gar- 
ment of incorruptibility." See De Bapt., (PG 46.428 D). 
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opportunity to compare the old and new appearance of the bigh priest 
Joshua with that of the just-baptized Christian. "Most clearly also 
does Zechariah prophesy of Jesus (Joshua) who was clothed with the 
dirty clothing that represents our own abject condition as slaves. 
Zechariah removed his sad dress from him. He decked him with a 
clean and shining vesture to teach us by this typical example that 
in the Baptism of Jesus we are already stripped of all our sins like 
a mean and much repaired garment and have put on the holy and beauti- 
ful garment of regeneration." The imagery of changing clothes not 
only directed Gregory's presentation of Baptism as effecting a trans- 
formation in man that must be likened to regeneration. It also 
conveyed his thought on what man's response to God's gift must be. 
If man is truly changed by his alliance and intimacy with God, this 
change will become apparent in behavior and interests different from 
and contrasted with those once pursued. "For as darkness is dissi- 
pated by dawn's light, and blackness vanishes when whiteness over- 
spreads it, so also the old man vanishes when he is adorned with the 
works of righteousness." Adam's enemy, however, will not let man 
off loosely. Satan will strive to corrupt the second beautification 
of man by Christ in Baptism, just as he defiled God's original 
adornment of Adam with glory. Christians then must carry well the 
grace of adoption and bear profitably their resemblance to God. The 
memory and presence of Baptism should motivate the baptized to 
measure out their responses to Satan's efforts and to live now for 
the future.  "'You (Lord) put off the fig leaves, the shameful cover- 
ing and wrapped us in a precious robe. You opened the prison and 


released the condemned. You washed with clean water and cleansed 
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(us) of dirt.' 'Let my soul rejoice in the Lord for he clothed me 
with a garment of salvation and wrapped around me a robe of cheer- 
fulness; as on a bridegroom he put a headband on me, and he adorned 
me beautifully as a bride.' The adorner of the bride is Christ. 
„170 

Baptism associates Christ and Christians in a relationship 
rooted in the spiritual order of reality. Christ is its executor, 
Christians its benefactors. Time, place, people, however, qualify 
this relationship inasmuch as they refine and strengthen, or com- 
promise and deflect the commitment Baptism invites from its 
recipients., Gregory describes this transforming relationship, its 
appearance and preservation as the reception of new clothes and 
their continuing adornment. He contrasts their former and present 
conditions. Christ has brought them near God. With the assistance 
of the Spirit, Christians will consciously separate themselves from 
whatever may incline them to allow the re-emergence of Adam's state 
of sin and the resumption of the clothing of shame. Only in this 
way will their fundamental rapport with God remain operative in 


their lives. Gregory favors the concept of beauty both from man's 


70n Dm. Lum., GNO IX (1), 241-242, 238, 236. See De Bapt. 
(PG 46.420 C-D). "Put off the old man as dirty clothing, disgrace- 
ful, full of shame. Because of a crowd of sins it is much repaired 
and much needled, with pitiable patches of lawlessness. Receive, 
on the other hand, the garment of incorruptibility which Christ has 
unfolded and extends to you. Do not reject the gift lest you 
affront him who has been presented. For a long time you circled 
yourself with mud. Hasten, man, to my Jordan not at the calling of 
John but at the persuasion of Christ." This river brings to para- 
dise ". . .men reborn of Spirit." Gregory does not know if the 
angels would welcome people not illumined or ". . .adorned with the 
grace of regeneration." 
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and God's point of view to portray the effect of Baptism in man that 
follows from the imagery of changing clothes. Because man is re- 
ordered in his relationship to God and as a result has become 
beautiful to himself, man is once more attractive in the universe 
as an expression of its harmony with the Creator.nogpeTv specifies 
what the assumption of new clothes has done for the condition of man. 
Present to God as his son through Christ, man is once more innocent 
and exuberant.  Theologically, man has experienced an ontological 
restoration. In his spiritual life he must become what he is and 
manifest it. Basil and Gregory agree in how the imagery of 
exchanging clothes serves to interpret the meaning of Baptism. 

Their friend, Gregory ofNaziànzus (330-390), brings to the 
theme a precise explanation. Baptism for him is principally the 
gift of illumination. Man then comes to understand the rupture 
Adam's sin and its inheritance have caused in man's relationship with 
God. He knows and accepts the remedial healing of this rupture 
offered man through Christ in Baptism. Gregory assembles a list of 
titles which delineate facets of the power of the baptismal medicine. 
Since the medicine is itself Christ and the restoration of man to 
God through him, each description of the sacrament registers some 
aspect of his effect upon the baptized. "We call (this medicine) a 
gift, a Baptism, an anointing, an illumination, a garment of incor- 
ruptibility, a bath of regeneration, a seal, whatever is honorable. 
We name it gift because it is given to people who have produced 
nothing, and grace because it is bestowed also on debtors. We call 
it Baptism inasmuch as sin is buried by the water, and anointing 


because priests and kings are anointed. Its title is illumination 
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since it is the source of splendor, and garment since it veils 
shame. Because it washes, it is called a bath. It is a seal that 
keeps men safe and declares who owns him. Because of Baptism, the 
angels rejoice. The angels glorify Baptism because its splendor is 
like theirs. It is the image of happiness in heaven, "71 The themes 
that lace through the Cappadocian presentation of Baptism are efforts 
both to isolate facets of the sacrament and then to unite them. 
Gregory takes them in their totality rather than separately. The 
symbolism of light and clothing, however, remain the principal 
supports of his theology of Baptism, with the subsidiary imagery of 
sealing allied with that of clothing. Baptism means a transforma- 
tion that likens man through Christ to God. His former condition, 
attitudes, and behavior are no more in the reckoning of God. The 
Spirit has possessed man's spirit. His personal choices will now 
come forth as evidence of his ratification of this baptismal change 
and the regeneration it stimulates. If Baptism inaugurates a new 
order of spiritual existence, men should eagerly seek it. Gregory 
will allow no excuses, even one drawn from the liturgy of initiation 
itself. From the symbolic language of clothing was derived a gar- 


ment symbolic of the meaning of the rite itself. That the garment 


7lin Sanctum Baptisma IV, (PG 36.361-364). "If what Baptism 
is must be concisely said, it is a covenant with God for a second 
life and the fulfillment of the responsibilities this better citizen- 
ship brings." VIII, (PG 36.368). When Christians feel Satan's assault, 
they are to recall: "I myself am an image of God. Unlike you I have 
not been cast down from the glory above through pride. I have put on 
Christ. I have been remodeled as Christ by Baptism. You worship me." 
X, (PG 36.372). Baptism requires a corresponding life-style and 
spiritual maturation--a beautifying of the gift. XXII ad fin. (PG 36. 
388-89). "If you see someone naked, put clothes on him in honor of 
your own garment of incorruptibility which is Christ, for as many of 
us as were baptized into Christ have put on Christ." XXXI, (PG 36.404). 
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was not a novel development in the experience of his congregation 
appears evident from the facility with which Gregory worked his 
example. If anything, the symbolic baptismal robe was already 
verging for some towards superstitious veneration. "For it is dis- 
graceful to say: 'Where is my offering for Baptism? Where is the 
shining robe in which I shall be brightened? Where are the things 
for the reception of my baptizers so that even in these matters I 
may be much esteemed? For by all means, as you see, these things 
necessity numbers and besides this the grace will be lessened.' The 


mystery of the sacrament is greater than what is seen. Offer your- 


self. Put on Christ, nourish me with your citizenship. |172 


The baptismal garment expressed the new condition man assumed in 
virtue of Baptism. Yet, some recipients valued more its external- 


ization rather than the interior transformation. Despite this 


721pia., XXV, (PG 36.393). Death may supersede postponed 
Baptism. An individual would discover in himself only a birth into 
corruption, no subsequent clothing with incorruptibility.  XXXX, 
(PG 36.400). The symbol of the nuptial garment appears in XLVI,(PG 
36.425) with reference to the clothing of the saints. The Cappado- 
cians favor the words transformation, renovation, and regeneration. 
See J. Ysebaert, Greek Baptismal Terminology, (Nijmegen: Dekker, 
1962) 100 ff. For sealing, 419-426. See Serapion of Thnmuis' 
(d.c. 362) Prayer Book, tr. by John Wordsworth (Hamden, Conn.: 
Archon, 1964) II, 11, p. 71. "O God, the God of truth, the Artificer 
of all, the Lord of all the creation, bless this thy servant with thy 
blessing: reader him clean in the regeneration, make him to have 
fellowsnip with the angelic powers, that he may be named no longer 
flesh but spiritual, by partaking of thy divine and profitable gift. 
May he be preserved up to the end to thee the Maker of the world 
through thy only begotten Jesus Christ, through whom (is) to thee the 
glory and the strength in the Holy Spirit 5oth now and to all the 
ages of the ages. Amen."  Nectarius was still wearing his baptismal 
robe when he was ordained Gregory's successor as Archbishop of 
Constantinople. See Sozomen, HE 7.8, GCS 50,310-311 and Socrates, 
HE 5.8, (PG 67.575-582). 
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danger, Gregory did not alter the basic imagery of changing clothing 
in his exploration of Baptism. He let the symbolic intention of the 
garment stand to challenge with its reality those who wore it. It 
registered the renovation Baptism procured. Gregory had no purpose 
in his exhortation other than to remind his listeners of this mean- 
ing of Baptism and inspire them towards its acceptance. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia also visualizes the meaning of Baptism 
in terms of changing clothes. "We draw nigh unto the sacrament be- 
cause we perform in it the symbols of the freedom from calamities 
from which we were unexpectedly delivered, and of our participation 
in these new and great benefits which had their beginning in Christ 
our Lord. Indeed we expect to be partakers of these benefits which 
are higher than our nature, while even the possibility of their 
coming to us we had never expected.” The last sentence represents 
the tradition that is usually reflected in concepts of renovation, 
regeneration, and transformation. Theodore conceives Baptism as the 
attainment of the condition of being that is radically different from 
what man previously possesses. Man undergoes, as it were, a trans- 
fusion that dissolves one principle of life under the force of 
another that is stronger. His vitality now has its source in the 
spiritual order. Through the gift of the Spirit, man even now begins 
to live in virtue of his adoption into Christ's relationship of 
shared existence with his Father. God's original intention for man 
is thus reactivated since he had determined ". . .that all. . . 


should be in an immortal and immutable state. . .and granted to the 





750n Baptism, III.150, WS VI, 22. 
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Church to be a symbol of heavenly things in this world.n7^4 The rite 
of the cilicium requires the removal of some clothing to focus atten- 
tion on the naked clothed situation man discovers in and upon himself 
because of Adam's sin.  Sackcloth inspires repentance and prepares 
man to reject the causes of his mortality. This mode of being man 


zm Behind the nakedness of man the sinner, however, 


ceases in Baptism. 
lies the nudity of man the Son of God. This is the condition man has 
sacramentally assumed. He looks for its actualization on the day of 
Resurrection. Meanwhile the Church symbolizes this state for man. 
"When you go out (of the water) you wear a garment that is wholly 
radiant. This denotes the next world which is shining and radiant, 
and the life into which you had a long time beforehand moved through 
symbols. When you have received the resurrection in reality and put 
on immortality and incorruptibility, such a garment will be wholly 
unnecessary; but since now you do not possess these things in reality 


and have only received them sacramentally and symbolically, you are 


in need of garments. Of these you wear those which denote the 


74 ibia., III. 155; WS VI, 27. See 156 and 157 for 'image' 
and 'citizenship.' ". . .we are, as we were at the beginning, in the 
image of God. We had lost the honour of this image through our care- 
lessness, but by the grace of God we have retaken this honour. . . ." 


III.159, WS VI, 30. Baptism symbolizes the second birth of resurrec- 
tion which is open to man through participation in the symbol. (183, 
WS VI, 51). Baptism ". . .implants in you the hope of future benefits, 
enables you to participate in the things which we expect, and by means 
of the symbols. . .it informs you with the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

o. .U 185, WS VI, 53. 


7> clothes indicate mortality (186, WS VI,53). Anointing pre- 
views the covering of immortality (186, WS VI,54). The robes of the 
baptizing priest exemplify the new mode: ". . .clad in a robe of clean 
and radiant linen, the joyful appearance. . .denotes the joy of the 
world to which you will move in the future, and the shining colour of 
which designates your own radiance in the life to come, while its 
cleanness indicates the ease and happiness of the next world." (176, 
WS VI, 45-46). See Quasten, supra, footnote 48, p. 180. 
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happiness, which you have now received symbolically but which you 
will one day possess in reality."76 Baptismal nudity as the sign of 
the relationship reachieved between God and man intimates the possi- 
bility now for a reconceptualization of the meaning of clothing. 
For the baptized, clothing will remain a present reminder of redemp- 
tion, the fashion of association with God. Man has thus changed his 
clothes profoundly in Baptism, that is, his condition. The white 
robe celebrating and complementing man's condition ultimately 
initiates an attitude towards clothing and the human body that will 
evaluate them for their positive theological significance. The 
nature of the in-between-times and the emphases of successive eras 
will, however, prevent a coincidence of the negative and positive 
aspects of actual clothing for theological reflection. Clothing 
may tell out either message; perspective makes the difference in 
interpretation. In his symbolism of changing clothes in Baptism 
Theodore offers evidence for both approaches. 

John Chrysostom in two homilies comments on the names which 
designate the Sacrament of Baptism. It is a bath for rebirth. It 


is enlightenment, burial, and circumcision. It is a cross. When he 


7TÓrpig., 202, 68. ". . .so that you may through the newness 
of his (the priest's) garments look into the power which it repre- 
sents.'" 176,46. See Pseudo-Clementine Homily VIII.23, Die Pseudokle- 
mentinen-Homilien I, GCS 42,131. "If therefore you wish to become a 
dress fox a divine spirit, hasten first to put off your foul covering 
(which is an unpurified spirit) and your coarse clothing. You cannot 
do this in any other way unless you first be baptized for good works, 
and so becoming ciean both in body and soul you will enjoy the ever- 
lasting kingdom to come."  Baptism is the wedding garment for the 
remission of sins. VIII.22. Compare Recognition IV, 35-36 for 
possibilities of soiling the wedding garment in Die Pseudoklementinen- 


Rekognitionen,GCS 51,165. 
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states it simply as Baptism, he adds the interpreting text of 
Galatians 3:27: "For all you who have been baptized into Christ 
have put on Christ." He never more formally describes the sacrament 
as a garment of immortality. The symbolism of clothing language and 
actual dress, however, provides the most preferred image in 
Chrysostom's baptismal instructions.77 

The Second Instruction presents the Liturgy of Baptism at 
Antioch. ". . .in the full darkness of the night, he strips off 
your robe and, as if he were going to lead you into heaven itself 
by the ritual, he causes your whole body to be anointed. . . . 
After this anointing the priest makes you go down into the sacred 
waters, burying the old man and at the same time raising up the new, 
who is renewed in the image of his Creator. t is at this moment 
that, through the words and the hand of the priest, the Holy Spirit 
descends upon you. Instead of ihe man who descended into the water, 
a different man comes forth, one who has wiped away all the filth of 
his sins, who has put off the old garment of sin and has put on the 
royal roben S An exchange of symbolic clothing highlights and 


dramatizes the essence of Baptism, that is, the reception, through 


"7Catechesis I ad Illuminandos 2, (PG 49.225. It is faith in 


this Trinity which gives the grace of remission from sin; it is this 
confession which gives to us the gift of filial adoption." "Second 
Instruction" 26, ACW 31,53. "If Christ is the Son of God, you have 
put him on since you have the Son in yourself and were likened to 
him, you were brought into one relationship and one form." In Capita 


III Epistolae ad Galatas Commentarius 27, (PG 61.656). See In 
Epistolam ad Romanos Homilia XXIV, 13.14, (PG 60.623-24). 


78nsecond Instruction" 24-25, 27, ACW 31, 52-53. See for 
Baptism as a garment of resurrection "Second Instruction" 11, ACW 31, 
47 and "Tenth Instruction" 11, ACW 31, 152. 
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affinity to Christ in his death and resurrection, of his filial 
relationship to God. The baptized in a state of nudity possesses 
both this relationship and its symbol, the garment of immortality. 
He wears this royal robe even before manufactured clothing expresses 
and verifies his new dignity and constitution.  Chrysostom's exhor- 
tations have a practical purpose. Actual gleaming garments bear 
reference to the interior transformation man accepted in Baptism. 
As such these baptismal robes signify, on the part of man, a will- 
ing endorsement of the works relationship with God implies--worship, 
virtue, service. "If we should so resolve, after once and for all 
we have put on Christ and have been judged worthy to have Him dwell 
within us, we will be able, without uttering a word, to show to all, 
by the discipline of our lives, the power of Him who dwells within 
us. Now the robe you wear and your gleaming garments attract the 
eyes of all; if you should will to do so, by keeping your royal 
robe shining even more brightly than it now does, by your godly con- 
duct and your strict discipline, you wili always be able to draw all 
who behold you to show the same zeal and praise for the Masteri? 
Unless this condition is maintained and beautified by constant coop- 
eration with Christ from whom Christians take their name, outward 
clothing of any quality and mode will little contribute to the 
enhancement of man. Rather, such clothing will win for its wearers 
the accusation of hypocrisy. The royal robe declares a Christian's 


relationship to Christ. This relationship can become stronger 





79uFourth Instruction" 18, 23. ACW 31.73,75. See for con- 
trast between spiritual and material robes "Seventh Instruction" 
24-27, ACW 31, 114-116. See for wedding garment "Sixth Instruction" 
24, ACW 31, 102. 
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(brighter) or remain merely forged, witn an untested potential for 
intensification. ". . .I exhort you who have recently put on Christ 
and received the descent of the Spirit. Each day look to the luster 
of your garment. . .so that we may abide in our shining brightness, 
keep our garment of immortality unspotted and unstained, and deserve 
those ineffable gifts. "8O Though John Chrysostom does not overlook 
the future aspect of Baptism, his concern for the present lives of 
his catechumens controls his emphasis anduseof the imagery of 
clothing. Christians have put on Christ. They stand in relation- 
ship to him. He must be primary in all their decisions and actions. 
With these ideas beneath the symbolism, the imagery of changing 
clothes consistently unfolds Chrysostom's presentation of Baptism 


and his interpretation of the baptismal robe. 


4. The Fifth Century 


The baptismal sermons of Narsai of Edessa carry forward into 
the fifth century the symbolism of changing clothes in Baptism. His 
homilies stress significantly the function of the priest in the cele- 
bration of Baptism's mysteries. "As in a furnace he re-casts bodies 
in Baptism; and as in a fire he consumes the weeds of mortality. The 
drug of the Spirit he casts into the water, as into a furnace; and he 
purifies the image of man from uncleanness. By the heat of the Spirit 


S0ngighth Instruction!" 25, ACW 31.130. ". . .all these things 


has Christ become for you, a table, a garment, a house, a head, a root 
- « « ." Catechesis II ad Illuminandos 2, (PG 46.231). See "Fourth 
Instruction" 27, ACW 31.76. In his Dialogue on the Life of St. John 
Chrysostom 9 (PG 47.34) Palladius tells of the disruption of the bap- 
tismal service of 404 by the troops of Emperor Arcadius and the murder 
of many still dressed in white robes. 
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he purges the rust of body and soul; and instead of clay they acquire 
the hue of heavenly beings. The vat of water he prepares, he sets, 
in the likeness of a furnace, and then he draws near and reveals the 
power of his art. With fair garments he covers his body outwardly, 
and the raiment of the Spirit adorns his soul within. Completely 
adorned he stands before the beholders, that by his adornment he may 
reveal to men concerning the things that are about to be (done). He 
becomes as a mirror to the eyes of his fellow-servants, that they 
may look upon him and conceive the hope of being glorified. A mark 
he sets before their eyes by the garments that are upon him, that 
they may be aiming to be adorned spiritually. This he teaches by 
the adornment that is upon his limbs: that the mystery which is 
(administered) by his hands clothes with glory him that approaches 
ioo The priest's appearance anticipates the interior transforma- 
tion the baptized experience inasmuch as the Holy Spirit dwells 
within the spirit of the priest to give him power. The priest's 
words can record the moment when the Spirit of God begins to abide 
within the baptized, to clothe them also with power. Since the 
priest is so clothed, even his garments will mark the change 
effected within him. His dress is related to the robes the baptized 
will assume. Their intention is similar, that is, to establish 
clearly and to demonstrate what God had done and man becomes through 
his new birth.  Narsai opposes man in the condition of Adam, naked 


of glory,clothed with sin and mortality, to man as a familiar of 
8lHomily XXI (C) TS VIII, 48-49, 52. For Baptism as new 
birth see XXI (C), TS VIII, 50; as type of death and resurrection, 


XXI (C), TS VIII, 50,51. Compare XXI (B), IS VIII, 36 and XXXII (D) 
IS VIII, 66. 
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God. 9? Divine life participated by man through Christ measures the 
difference between the two conditions. Man remains man but he 
exists in full relationship to God and in openness to his will. 
Because of Adam man had lived enclosed in his own deceptive autonomy. 
Jesus and the Spirit work this change which the Father desires. 
Man's vital principle now is thoroughly spiritual; his deeds will be 
evaluated from that perspective. "As a babe from the midst of the 
womb he looks forth from the water. . . . Instead of swaddling 
clothes they cast garments upon his limbs, and adorn him as a bride- 
groom on the day of the marriage supper. By the beauty of his 
garments he proclaims the beauty that is to be: here is a type, but 
there the verity which is not simulated. To the Kingdom of the 
height which is not dissolved he is summoned and called; and the 
type depicts beforehand and proclaims its truth. With a type of 
that glory which is incorruptible he puts on the garments, that he 
may imitate mystically the things to be. Mystically he dies and is 
raised and is adorned; mystically he imitates the life immortal. 
His birth (in Baptism) is a symbol of that birth which is to be at 
the end, and the conduct of his life of that conversation which is 


3 


(to be) in the Kingdom on hign."? Narsai fully grasps the symbolic 


82uom. XXI (C), IS VIII, 47. "Come, ye mortals and look 
upon a nature full of mortality that puts off its passions in Bap- 
tism and puts on life. See XXI (C), IS VIII, 54 fox ". . «have put 
on hidden power from the water; 51, for "sin and death he puts off 
and casts away. . . ."; 53, for "He has clothed them with the glori- 
ous robe of Baptism," that is, this gift and a ring for the Prodigal 
Son. Christ put on jealousy to wage war with Satan: XXI (C), TS 
VIII, 53. 


S)Homily XXI (C), TS VIII, 52. Compare XXI (C), TS VIII,56. 
For wedding garment see Homily XVI (A), IS VIII, 3. 
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foundation of the sacrament of Baptism. The unity of the temporal 
and the eternal, the material and the spiritual fascinates him. This 
concord gave him insight into the relationship between the language 
of changing clothes and the assumption of actual apparel. Symbolic 
language will also claim appropriate representation. Narsai dis- 
covers this expression in the robe of the baptismal rite. So 
important is the symbol for Narsai that he rests his understanding 
of Baptism upon it and the descriptive language underlying it. The 
application to the Christian of the death and resurrection of Christ 
(and the resulting relationship to him and through him to the 
Father) offers in the imagery of changing clothes not only a verbal 
presentation received in faith. It is also perceptible as a materi- 
al symbol of the realitv since man and his clothing are, as it were, 
two in one production. Baptism announces just such a reconciliation 
of man to God. 

In the late fourth and fifth century Egyptian Christianity 
counted writers who used the imagery of changing clothes for expo- 
sitions of the theology of Baptism. Didymus the Blind continued 
and lent his prestige to this tradition in his capacity as last 
president of the catechetical school of Alexandria. Patriarch 
Theophilus' nephew Cyril was elected to succeed his uncle as 
Patriarch of the city in 412. His pontificate lasted till his 
death on June 27, 444. He also employed this imagery. 

Didymus defended the divinity of the Holy Spirit in the 
controversies of his day. He contends that the Spirit renews man 


in Baptism and brings it to pass that man becomes a son of God. If 


the Spirit likens man to God and thereby secures man's justification, 
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the Spirit is preeminently divine. The purpose of Baptism directs 
man to participate in Christ's filial relationship to the Father. 
Only a divine Person holding equal yet distinct place with the 
Father and the Son can exercise such causality. In this context 
Didymus offers nis interpretation of Baptism. "As we sink in the 
pool, by the favor of God the Father we are stripped of sins by the 
grace of his Spirit. We put off the old man. By his royal power 
we are reborn and sealed. Coming up (from the pool) we put on the 
Savior Christ. He is a garment incorruptible and of the same 
precious kind as the Spirit who gives us new birth and seals us. 
'For as many of you,' he says, 'as were baptized into Christ have 
put on Christ.' We accepted the long-storied image and likeness of 
God which we received through the divine Spirit, the giver of life 
and which we destroyed through sin. Again we are found such as we were 
at the creation, without sin and in our own power. Indeed the image 
and likeness indicate these attributes so as to fit in with Paul's 
writing about the baptized: 'that you may come to be in accord with 
the image of him who created you! and 'just as we bore the image of 
the earthly man, so also we will bear the image of the heavenly 
man, 11184 Galatians 3:27, Colossians 3:10 and I Corinthians 15:49 
stimulate Didymus! theology of Redemption through Baptism. The 
imagery of changing clothes suggests the drama of the salvific  pro- 


cedure, the first tableau being contrasted in its appearance and 


94pe Trinitate II. 12, (PG 39.680). "The Lord's words 'I 
heal these waters' predict that just as those who have associated 
with Baptism put off the tunics of the old sadness and put aside 
their burdens, so they put on the gift of new grace and they enjoy 
being adopted as sons and communion with the saving Spirit." II. 14, 
PG 39.700. Compare II. 14, (PG 39.697) for Baptism as the reception 
of the ancient favor and fatherland. 
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reality with the second scene. Baptized man stands innocent and 
autonomous, that is, Satan's power over him has been dissolved by 
Christ. Innocence and autonomy represent the condition of man who 
has recovered the essential element of his constitution: his rela- 
tionship and likeness to God through Christ, together with his 
potential for wholeness in his subsequent relationships. These 
attributes and the gift they connote are woven into the image of a 
robe whose assumption signifies their possession by man. If salva- 
tion bears man to Christ and through him to the Father--'we put on 
the Savior Christ'--it is the agency of the Spirit that accomplishes 
it. In fact, the text primarily stresses the Spirit's role since 
Christ as a garment is said to be of the same kind, of the same 
order, and value as is the Spirit. Didymus lets the Spirit clothe 
the baptized with Christ. Furthermore, the image of clothing is 
also applicable to the Spirit himself. Man first acquires contact 
with God through the Spirit. He relates himself to man as man is 
related to his clothing. Such is the intimacy and definition the 
all powerful Spirit supplies man in his approach to God. When man 
begins to 'wear' the Spirit he undergoes a transformation that 


assimilates him to spiritual reality.99 Didymus thus conceives both 


85References to the Holy Spirit as a garment and its meaning 
are in Justin's Dial. 54, Otto I, 182; "II Clem." 14.5, AF, LCL I, 
150-153; Irenaeus! Adv. H., III 38, Harvey II, 131-132; Adv. H. IV, 
58.7, Harvey II 281-82; Adv. H. V.1-12, Harvey II, 314-354; 
Demonstration 4, SC 62, 51; 15, SC 62,56; Hippolytus' De Cantico 25. 
3-5, CSCO 264 (1965), 46; In Danielem LIX, GCS I, 336; Tertullian's 
De Pudicitia 9. CC 2, 1297-98; Ode of Solomon 25.8, TS VIII, 107; 
Theodotus' Excerpta 7.8, ANF VIII, 44; Origen's Com. in Joan. 32.6 
GCS 10,436; Ps.Clem. Hom. 8.22, GCS 42, 130-131; Aphraates' Demonstra- 
tion VI 14-17, NPNF XIII (2nd series), 371-73; Theodore of Mopsuestia's 
On the Lord's Prayer 7 WS VI, 52; Didymus! De Trinitate 2.12, (PG 39. 
667); Zeno of Verona's Sermons on Baptism I 23, CC 22,70; I 55, CC 22, 
130; II 23.CC 22,197; Jerome's Letter 21.23, Labourt I, 97; Com.in 
Gal. 3.27 (PL 26.369); Narsai's Homily 21, TS VIII, 49. 
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the Spirit and Christ under the imagery of changing clothes, 
explicitly, the donning of new clothing. If Christians have put on 
the Spirit, they have by necessity put on Christ because Christ is 
the Spirit's divine gift to mankind. It is in virtue of the Spirit's 
relationship to the baptized that man comes to participate in 
Christ's status as Son. Man draws spiritual life from the Spirit 
only to discover its source in the divine paternity of God and its 
symbolization in his divine Son. In him the baptized have been 
reconditioned. They are God's sons from an adoption-process unlike 
any man can administer or imagine. It springs from God himself, it 
is from the Spirit. 

Cyril of Alexandria offered the traditional baptismal explan- 
ation of the parable of the Prodigal Son in his Explanatio in Lucae 
Evangelium. The young man represents mankind, his father holds the 
place of God. "He (the Father) is extremely happy since he sees as 
saved those who had been lost. He restores them to the condition 
they possessed in the beginning as he gives them freedom, beautifies 
them with the first stole and gives them a ring for their hand. God 
loves this adornment which itself pleases freed men.  Ponder how in 
every way choice beauty is intimated for it (the soul) and how he 
creates in it the brightness of blameless life. For with every kind 
of beauty, that is to say, intelligible and spiritual beauty, he 
makes beautiful the souls of those who worship him in order that to 
each one might be said the words of the psalmist's lyre 'hear, 
daughter, and see' and the rest of the verse. (The reference is to 
Psalm 45:10-12 where the psalmist urges the king's chosen to forget 


her own people and to remember that, when the king desires her 
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beauty, he is her lord.) Therefore Christ is clothing for the 
genuine honor and glory of the holy and sacred race; he is shining 
and well-worked adornment for the souls of the saints. For he says 
'as many of you as were baptized into Christ have put on Christ.' 


86 The new clothing man wears marks his 


This saying indeed is true." 
separation from his former way of life characterized by the gloomy 
garb of slaves and the rags of the destitute. It indicates change 

in his relationships within his milieu. Association with Christ has 
removed him from his very people and nation which were his heritage 
from Adam. In virtue of Baptism man's identity and citizenship are 
different. Man holds membership in a family centered in Christ the 
divine Son, the nucleus of those who under God will sanctify the 
universe and direct it according to God's initial purpose. In 

Christ there begins for man a series of new relationships which man 
can enjoy. 97 With his new freedom he will explore creatively their 
dimensions and fashion them fraternally in keeping with and expres- 
sive of the pattern Christ presents every man, his filial relationship 


to God. Man, thus, cooperates with God in his own continuing 


BÓyy. 15, (PG 72.808 B-C). For a preview of how man will 
appear when fully restored to glory in the resurrection see Christ's 
transfiguration in 1X.29, (PG 72.655-56). In his In Isaiam V, (PG 70. 
1365), he comments on Isaiah 61:10-11 that Christ is the tunic God 
puts on Israel-Church according to Romans 13:14. "If someone takes 
Christ who is the heavenly clothing from above and the tunic of in- 
corruptibility, he will be crowned with every beauty from the 
intelligible order and from the boasting of good works." He finds 
this understanding of Christ adumbrated by Aaron's priestly garb. In 
Christ's person all reality is united since the cosmos was represented 
by the various colors in Aaron's robe. See De Adoratione XI.379, 

(PG 68.729-732). al cS 


Y s : I F 
Cicero finds the likeness between man and God in reason and 
in virtue which implies the perfecting of nature. See De Legibus 1.8 
(and 22-23): C. Keyes, tr., LCL, (1966), 322-325. 
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beautification and with him co-rules, co-redeems the world. It is in 
Christ that man achieves his nomination by God as a son. Man, for 
Cyril, comes to resemble God principally by participating in the gift 
of incorruptibility and in the divine life this gift manifests. Such 
sharing in the incorruptibility of God shows clearly the divine 
presence and energy within him. Christ as the divine and incarnate 
Son breathes this gift upon man because he himself supremely possesses 
it. In Man this gift appears as profound beauty of mind and spirit. 
It becomes mirrored in the brightness of virtuous living. The imagery 
of putting on clothes suggests to Cyril this effect in and on man when 
Christ draws him to himself and relates him to the Father.  Baptism is 
Christ's instrument for changing the condition and appearance of man, 
that is his clothing. "We are washed through holy Baptism and rubbed 
clean of every sign of impurity. Then we become rich from heavenly 
grace that falls from above because we have received the garment of 
cheerfulness according to the saying 'you have put on our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 18 To put on this garment proclaims what Baptism accomplishes. 
The imagery simply says that man is related to Christ and in him to 
the Father. Man is likened to God the Son. 

The far West also echoes the tradition of presenting the 
meaning of Baptism through the imagery of changing clothes. Maximus 
of Turin (d. 408) and Caesarius of Arles (470-542) anchor this 


tradition in the theology of northern Italy and southern France. 
885 planatio XI (PG 68.752 B). "Christ's garments should be 
considered to be those who have become close to him and as if nearest 


his skin and around him through faith, sanctification and spiritual 
resemblance." See In Ps. 44.9 (PG 69.1040). 
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Maximus in a homily on the Lord's Ascension urges his con- 
gregation to follow the Lord into heaven by their attitudes and by 
a life of service and almsgiving. In this way their absence of 
possessions and the simplicity of their minds and souls will have 
anticipated the nudity of the resurrection. Their lives will have 
portrayed the condition they hope for, with its significance that 
of being related to God as his children, just as Adam in his creation 
was his Son. Man's nude condition is associated with his birth, 
rebirth in Baptism, and the latter's formal cause, resurrection. 
"Before man sinned, he was clothed with the color of high repute; 
thus it is that nature did not establish nudity as dishonorable but 
rather the guilt of a crime found it so." Like angels clothed simply 
with holiness, "Adam preserving the dignity of angelic honor was 
naked of earthly clothing. But he was clothed with the splendor of 
immortality."°? Because of sin, however, nakedness bears a sinister 
interpretation. Baptism, on the other hand, removes ultimate appre- 
hension from nakedness since man knows of a sacramental rebirth into 
his former condition of nudity. As a symbol, this second nudity 
draws its force from eschatological nudity where nudity specifies the 
unnistakable integration of man in relationship to God.9? Man appro- 


priates his second birth through its sacramental counterpart of 





99Homily 48.3, CC 23,188. On Easter people see the Church 
clad in the white robes of the baptized aud rejoice in this sign of 
Christ's resurrection and their own in the future, Homily 33, (PL 57. 
602), CPL as falsified, 52. 


90v ircea Eliade, in "Dimensions Religieuses du Renouvellement 
Cosmique" Eranos 28 (1959) 241-275,states that eschatological nudity 
which does away with all needs provides a ritual that announces a new 
era of prosperity, liberty, happiness, and eternal life. 
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Baptism. Man then starts his life on this level and moves toward 
the reality Baptism asserts. Maximus describes man's approach and 
likening to God as renovation. Renovation means ". . .to leave off 
what you were and to take up what before you were not." Renovation 
applies to neophytes because ". . .they threw off the stains of old 
age and assumed the grace of simplicity." Like the eagle's restored 
youthfulness in Psalm 103:5 the baptized have recovered the innocence 
of Adam just formed. Christians ". . .have put on the new clothes of 
holiness." Ancient stains have faded out; man is adorned with ". .. 
the grace of immortality."^l Renovation actually provides man rup- 
ture with his past and reattainment of his primordial nudity. The 
imagery of changing clothes assists Maximus verbally to move easily 
from the first to the second condition of man and to bring him back 
to his point of initial departure from God.  Baptism holds the moment 
of this renovation. The process itself has a final symbol in a white 
bapt*.smal robe. 

Easter provided Caesarius occasions to teach his listeners 
the meaning of Baptism. He contrasts the before and after situations 
of man enlightened by Christ. "Hasten, disciples, and with the recep- 
tion of power run forth through all nations. Let those who are born 
from flesh be reborn in spirit. Let the water of the bath wash away 
whatever the transgression dirtied." The implications of Baptism for 
the present life demand conscious cooperation from Christians. "But 


let us, beloved, who by no former merits of our own deserved to be 


9luomily 55, on Easter, CC 23, 221-222. A real robe as well 
as symbolic language occasions his exhortation not to sully one's 
condition as reborn and renewed, in Homily 88, (PL 57.708), CPL as 
questionable, 53. 
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set free from the prison of hell and the eternal darkness of night, 
strive to live soberly, chastely, and piously so that, with the stole 
of Baptism kept whole, unblemished, and unstained by any unchastity, 
we may happily come to the chamber of the eternal spouse and to that 
heavenly wedding garment, bright with charity and adorned with pearls 
of good works. "°? Man's renovation as a Son has increased possibil- 
ities for the exercise of spiritual freedom in filling out the 
pattern of the robed innocence. Cultivation of charity and the 
virtues charity motivates will secure man's place on God's side of 
the baptismal frontier. Man's inner spiritual beauty where his 
resemblance to God is perfected will take enrichment from these 
virtues. His beauty will be transparent for others as he expresses 
these virtues in his relationships with his fellow men. The Easter 
experience of Baptism not only restores man to the same favor Adam 
enjoyed with God. Not only does redeemed man shape his present and 
future in virtue of his election as God's son through Christ. The 
import of the imagery of changing clothes is not exhausted by these 
two aspects of Baptism. Caesarius envisions man's future beyond 
time and space--a future prefigured by the appearance of the congre- 
gation before him. "The Lord rose today to show us the likeness of 
the resurrection to come; and so today God's people rising in the 
likeness of the resurrection from the life-giving bath illumines our 
church with the splendor of snowy brightness. The human race will 
rise after death at the end of the world. Now it rises in Baptism. 


Then God's people must be roused after sleep; now it must be roused 





92sermo 203.3-4, CC 104 (2), 818-819. 
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after unfaithfulness. . . . It will be reborn for eternity; now it 


193 It is Caesarius! conviction that man's 


is reborn for salvation. 
transit to God occurs radically through Baptism. His association 
with God slowly receives in time a manifestation that will be fully 
complete only on the Day of Judgment. Yet man already is what he 
will become--a son of God in Christ--although this relationship 
merely approximates the destiny promised him.  Caesarius' view of 
nan's progressive attainment of redemption requires this futuristic 
orientation. At the same time, however, Caesarius is aware of the 
unity of the process whereby God in Christ by the Spirit reaches out 
to man and man, in turn, responds to God. While Caesarius distin- 
guishes every phase of Baptism, he unites them in one concept and 
symbol: the conception of Baptism as man's changing his clothes. 

The imagery of changing clothes supports the meaning of Baptism as a 
transit, as the transformation of man into God's son. Man can have 


no further part in what Adam became through sin. Man's baptismal 


appearance declares this expectation and anticipates its . i1fillment. 


Section D 


Conclusion 


Chapter III has collected and interpreted various expressions 


of the tradition of employing the imagery of changing clothes in 


23 Sermo 204.2, CC 104 (2), 820. "Omnes enim qui olim in 
Christo baptizati adsumere non possunt candidam vestem, conversa- 
tionem saltim candidam non relinquant." Ibid. Sermo 206.2-3, cc 
164 (2) 826-827, also applies the cloining imagery of Baptism to the 
sacrament of Penance. John the Faster (d. 595), Patriarch of 
Constantinople, considers in De Poenitentia (PG 88.1921 A) that the 
baptismal garment of incorruptibility is recovered by the same sacra- 
ment. See Sermo 189.2, CC 104 (2), 771-772 ". . .si niveam baptismi 
tunicam et speciosam virginitatis sericam caeno commaculati pudoris 
infecit. . . ." Compare Sermo 197.2, CC 104 (2) 795-796. 
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presentation of Baptism. From the second to the end of the fifth 
centuries, this association is constant. 

This symbolism sustains the two moments in the spiritual life 
of man that Baptism affects. Before Baptism man in the root of his 
existence is a stranger to God his Creator. With this fundamental 
relationship disengaged, man experiences inner disunity, dissociation 
from others of his race, and the awesome silence of a challenging 
universe. Sin had wrenched from man his resemblance to God. His 
affinity to earth and its mysteries remained, though his reach towards 
them left him completely dissatisfied. Separation and sickness, 
catastrophe and death celebrated his frailty and impermanence. 
Realization of his condition rendered him either more self-centered 
or ineffectively and futilely wise. After Baptism God acclaims man 
as his son returned to him through Christ. God opens to man such a 
relationship to himself that it becomes the ground which stabilizes 
man's human alliances. This relationship notifies man that purpose 
energizes the cosmos and that he is humble master of its recognition 
and grateful minister of its articulation. Man's transformed con- | 
dition has occurred because through Christ in the Spirit the Father 
has likened man to himself. The divine Spirit and man's spirit have 
converged and coincided for man to participate in the image of the 
Son. It is, thus, a filial resemblance that man bears to God. Man 
begins to exist for God spiritually and, with God, in himself and 
for others. God has appropriated man to his own intensity of exist- 
ence and operation. Man is man in the climax of all reality, God. 
This is the theological significance of the ontological language of 


restoration, renovation, and regeneration. Man stands clear of the 
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folly of misdirected freedom in a frame of reference measured simply 
by his own perspective. God's perspective has enlarged his own and 
given him a self-conception as a beloved son. Man experiences the 
favor of God as his inner harmonization. If harmonized, man possesses 
beauty of spirit that will appear in the attitudes and activity Christ 
vindicated in his own life. Thus, Baptism brings man into the com- 
munity of the Church where he joins his brothers and sisters in 
acclaiming God in the service of worship and love. In his own time 
and place each man begins to strain after the Day of the Lord that 
will absolutely manifest what God has done and who man really is. 
The imagery of changing clothes readily marks the transition of man 
from one state of possessing himself to another where he possesses 
himself in God, where God and man meet through Christ in the Spirit. 
The changed garment solemnized the relationship called the state of 
redemption. Its investiture blazoned the moment of man's reconcili- 
ation to God. 

Slowly this symbolism pervaded every attempt to explain the 
mystery of Baptism.  Foreshadowings of its popularity among the 
Fathers of the Church are found even in the Apostolic Fathers. 

Clement of Rome echoes the Pauline phrase--to put on Christ. He ex- 
horts the rebellious Corinthians to remember their new condition and 
through whom God covenants with them. "Let us put on concord in 
meekness of spirit and continence, keeping ourselves far from all 
gossip and evil speaking, and be justified by deeds, not by words." 
Clement assembles in his summation of God's gifts to Christians all 
that the imagery of changed clothing will imply: "Life in immortality, 


splendour in righteousness, truth in boldness, taith in confidence, 
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94 Ignatius of Antioch reminds the 


continence in holiness... 
Philadelphians that the Gospel about Jesus Christ, his suffering and 
resurrection, is ", . .the perfection of incorruption.!" To maintain 
this incorruption inviolate requires from Christians faith served by 
love. Faith points out the Christian's relationships and love 
impells him to fulfill them. "You are all fellow travellers and 
carry with you God, and the Temple, and Christ and holiness, and are 
in all ways adorned with the commandments of Jesus Christ." Baptism 
is the source of these relationships and supplies strength when they 
are assaulted.  'Let your baptism remain as your arms, your faith as 
a helmet, your love as a spear, your endurance as your panoply.. .." 95 
From these suggestive origins there developed through a span of five 
hundred years the tradition of using the imagery of changing cloth- 
ing to instruct catechumens in the meaning of Baptism. Its sources 
primarily were the New Testament writings, chiefly the works of 
Saint Paul, and the ritual itself of the Liturgy of Baptism in the 
patristic period. The symbolism of a changed garment in time fixed 
itself upon a baptismal robe. Symbolic language thus prepared and 
produced a symbolic but actual piece of apparel. Its message also 
was man's reconciliation. The garment of immortality would, in 
addition, by its own bright appearance remind man that he must now 


respond to God and his gift. Salvation remains always a cooperative 


venture between man and God. 





7*I Clement 30.3, AF, LCL I, 58. The verb 'to put on' occurs 
twice: in 2.8 and 33.7. For second citation see 35.2, AF, LCL I, 67. 


95wPhiladelphians" 9.2, AF, LCL I, 248. (Christ breathes in- 
corruption on the Church, in "Ephesians" 17.2, AF, LCL I, 190.) For 
second citation see "Eph." 9.2, AF, LCL I, 182; for third citation 
see "To Polycarp" 6.2, AF, LCL I, 274. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE APPEARANCE OF THE GARMENT OF IMMORTALITY 


PART I 
Its Specifications 


Section A 


Relationship Among Baptismal Nudity, Changing 
Clothes and Symbolic Dress 


Chapters II and III have explored the meaning attached to 
the description and explanation of Baptism as the Garment of immor- 
tality. Associated in this conception of Baptism are two striking 
moments in human experience: man discovers himself naked; man accepts 
and changes his clothes. The Fathers of the Church related these 
moments to Baptism and expressed its significance in and under the 
imagery of clothing. They were not unguided by their heritage in 
this endeavor. Clothing imagery was popular in the Middle East for 
disclosing profound relationships. It decoded identities; it de- 
ciphered divine intentions for men; it unveiled man's destiny. Such 
symbolism published man's filial status, indicated his priestly func- 
tion in the universe, and represented his future unmistakably. 
Christians, accordingly, understood with ease Jesus! presentation of 
salvation in Matthew 22:1-14 as the attaining and wearing of a nuptial 
garment. In this apparel both king and guest recognized their kinship 


and celebrated its implications. With Paul's elaboration of this 
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relationship in Galatians 3:27, inspiration was definitely offered 
for a theology of Baptism in terms of such symbolic language. 
Chapters II and III have assembled and analyzed evidence for this 
development in the patristic period. Chapter II introduced a dis- 
tinction between nudity and nakedness in an effort to grasp the 
presupposition of the Fathers for their presentation of Baptism 
through the language of clothing. Chapter III interpreted the 
importance of changing clothes for this presentation. At the same 
time these chapters have suggested a gradual transition from simply 
synbolic language to a display of this language in actual clothing. 
Assumption of such dress not only made vivid and plastic this con- 
ception of Baptism, but the liturgy of Baptism legitimized this 
usage of language. It also secured this symbolism a permanent place 
in any theology of Baptism. Chapter IV will consider the emergence 
of this symbolic dress. Contemporary culture and religious tradition 
will specify the appearance of this clothing. To the question- what 
kind of clothing will represent the relationship man achieves with 
God through Christ in Baptism--the Fathers will spontaneously answer: 
white linen clothing. The Garment of Immortality should be white in 
color and woven from linen thread. This chapter will investigate 


why Christians in particular came to insist on such requirements. 


Section B 


Ancient Preference for White and its Significance 


What message did the ancients read in white clothing? They 


associated white with radiance and radiance with divinity. Evidence 
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from Babylonia, Egypt, Israel, Greece, and Rome supports this re- 
sponse. Though theologies and practices might differ, symbolization 


of the divine among these peoples was similar. 
1. Babylonia and Egypt 


Among older civilizations, worship of the sun contributed 
this association of whiteness and divinity. Sunlight manifested the 
presence of the god.  Conquests of shadows by brightness of any de- 
gree exposed his power. To obtain a favorable hearing the worshipper 
must meet the god on his terms and in his territory. Mesopotamian 
kings spoke to Shamash once a month with solemn ritual in behalf of 
their people. A rubric regulated the royal appearance in white 
clothing. 1 Egypt also upheld like standards. The priestly class 
exercised the king's religious responsibility for securing the peace 
of the sacred land and its people. In his impressions of Egyptian 
clergy, Herodotus (484-425 B.C.) notes that ". . .their dress is 
entirely of linen, and their shoes of the papyrus plant: it is not 


lawful for them to wear either dress or shoes of any other material J? 


tcharles Virolleaud, "Le dieu Shamash dans l'ancienne Meso- 
potamie," Eranos 10 (1943), 57-79. "On sait. . que le 20? jour de 
chaque mois était consacré, d'une facon particuliére, A Shamash et 
que, ce jour- 1À,--et dans la capitale, du moins,--le roi, vétu d'une 
robe blanche, présentait lui-méme l'offrande au dieu." 61. See also 
Georges Nagel "Le culte du soleil dans l'ancienne Egypte" Eranos 10 
(1943) 9-55. Also Amenhotep IV's Hymn to Aton, James Pritchard, ed., 
Ancient Near Eastern Texts (Princeton: University Press, 1950) 369- 
372. Also Hugo Rahner, "The Christian Mystery of Sun and Moon" Greek 


Myths and Christian Mystery (New York: Harper and Row, 1963) 89- 168. 
See Chapter I, footnote 44, supra, 43. See A. Jeremias, The Old Testa- 


ment in Light of the Ancient East (London: Williams and Norgate, 1911) 
118-130. 


?George Rawlinson "The History of Herodotus," II, 37, Great 
Books 6 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952) 57. Also Serge 


Sauneron, The Priests of Ancient Egypt (New York: Grove Press, 1960). 
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The cleanliness of pure linen alone prepared the priests for the 
services they performed in temples in the name of Pharoah whose 
father they adored as Amon-Ra. Apuleius of Madaura, in a later era 
(A.D. 124-170), confirms this common knowledge that Egyptians observe 
ancient rituals and prefer white clothing. The Metamorphoses describe 
the adventurous journey of Lucius as he seeks self-possession and 
destiny. At Rome the mysteries of Isis captivate him until at the 
exhortation of an Egyptian priest he surrenders himself to the goddess. 
"You already have been received into the protection of Fortune. . . 
who with the splendor of her light also illumines the rest of the gods. 
Now assume a happier face to match this bright white robe you are 
wearing.  Accompany the procession of the Savior-goddess. . . . Let 
the irreligious see. . .and they will admit their error.  'Look now 
at Lucius set free from his earlier hardships by the providence of 
great Isis. Look at him rejoicing and triumphing over his Fortune. !"? 
His eventual initiation as a devotee of Isis secured him hold on him- 
self and serene conviction of his lasting relationship with Isis and 
of her protection. He exhibited his commitment and conviction in a 
brightly colored robe of linen expressive of his renewal and partici- 


pation in divinity.4 It is Plutarch (A.D. 46-120) who adds an exegesis 


3Rudolf Helm, ed., "Metamorphoses," XI.15, Apulei Platonici 

Madaurensis Opera (Leipzig: Teubner, 1955) I, 277. See XI.10.1-4 for 
description of procession: "Tunc influunt turbae sacris divinis 
initiatae, viri feminaeque omnis dignitatis et omnis aetatis, linteae 
vestis candore puro luminosi. . . . (I, 273-274). The apparition of 
Isis to Lucius attests the splendor of divinity. Although her costume 
gleams chameleon-like with hues of white, golden, flame-red, and even 
black, the emphasis lies on its glistening aspect. (XI.3.15-24, I, 62- 
70). See Tertullian's Adv, Marc. 1,13, CC 1, 454-55; De Cor. 8, CC 2, 
1050-51. 


4See "Metamorphoses! X1.23-24, Helm I, 285. See Jack Lindsay, 
The Golden Ass (Bloomington: Indiana Univ. Press, 1065). ". . .how 
deep was the sense of self-dedication that the mystery cults could 
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of the rites and garments of Isis and Osiris. Later Egyptians wor- 
shipped Osiris as personification of the sun ". . .a visible mani- 
festation of the perceptible substance of the power for good /'? When 
his statues were robed with flame-colored clothing, the color of his 
garment thus translated Osiris! identity as the positive, uncombined 
principle of reality symbolized by light. Isis! dress, on the other 
hand, held more complexity and color variations. ". . .for her 
power is concerned with matter which becomes everything and receives 
everything: light and darkness, day and night, fire and water, life 
and death, beginning and end."  Philosophic-religious reflection on 
mystery myths and more venerable rites contrasted the appearance of 
these divinities.  Plutarch's construction made the initiate compan- 
ion first of Isis, then of Osiris. The donning of clothing appropri- 
ate to each god indicated the stage reached by every enthusiast. To 
be robed as Osiris--source of fertility and god of the underworld-- 
carried no other meaning than that the convert had transcended 
reality and was transformed according to the expectations proclaimed 


by the mystery cult. This gospel was delivered splendidly in the 


beget in a worshipper, and how strong the sense of being a man inte- 
grated in the god, with a new all enveloping moral purpose." ^". .. 
positive expression of devotion to Isis and of the possibility of 
renewing one's personality through knowledge of her suffering, and 
her love, and of the resurrection of Osiris." 21. See H.I. Bell, 
Cults and Creeds in Graeco-Roman Egypt, (New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1953) 78-105. See Chapter I, footnote 19 supra, 30 
and Chapter II, footnote 20, supra,71. See A.D. Nock ''The Conversion 
of Lucius", "How Eastern Cults Traveled," "The Appeal of These Cults" 
Conversion (London: Oxford University Press, 1965) 138-155, 77-98, 
99-121. 


?Plutarch, "On Isis and Osiris," 51 (372), Frank Babbitt, tr., 
LCL (Cambridge: Harvard Press, 1936) V, 125. For second quotation see 
"Isis and Osiris" 77 (382), LCL V, 181. For representation of sim- 
plicity and clarity in a white rooster and variability in a flame-red 
rooster see 61 (375), LCL, V, 145. For Isis in black linen dress see 
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light-capturing and light-reflecting white robe treasured in Egypt. 
In this color-symbol believers would venerate the immortality of 
nature and man's association with it--an association which marked 
his salvation. Further speculation would resolve the meaning of the 
color into simplicity and purity. What is clearly conceptual in 
terms of order, generation, movement, moderation, and reason would, 
if represented in reality, be celebrated as light, in the category 
of white-color. Egyptian religious tradition, in search of a cult 
symbol for its sunworship, isolated purest light from the rest of 
reality. Proximity to and distance from the divine was measured by 
this quality. Shiny clothing, especially white clothing, made ex- 
plicit men's desire to be wholly in the sphere of the gods. The 
Graeco-Egyptian mystery cult of Isis and Osiris promised to every 
man this possibility, not merely as in more ancient Egypt, to the 


king as personifying his people. 


39 (366), LCL v, 94. According to one view Isis is the Moon". .. 
in her dark garments are shown the concealments. . .in which she in 
her yearning pursues the sun.", in 52 (372), LCL V, 129. See also 51 
(372), LCL V, 125 and 77 (382), LCL V, 181. Such associations indi- 
cate the importance of light in ancient measurements of color. 


3 ó Franz Cumont, Grant Showerman, tr., The Oriental Religions 
‘in Roman Paganism (Chicago: Opencourt Pub. Co., 1911). Osiris' myster- 
ies were usually celebrated after the death of a postulant. 100. "The 
purity and holiness imparted by the practice of sacred ceremonies were 
the indispensable condition for obtaining eternal life. The mysteries 
promised a blessed immortality to their initiates and claimed to re- 
veal to them infallible means of effecting their salvation. According 
to a generally accepted symbol, the spirit animating man was a spark, 
detached from the fire shining in the ether. . . . After having left 
their corporeal prisons, the pious souls reascended towards the celes- 
tial regions of the divine stars, to live forever in endless brightness. 
. « 4.209. ", . it was an old Oriental belief that souls, being re- 
garded as material wore clothing." 269. See Plotinus Ennead I, 6.7, 

A. H. Armstrong, tr., LCL I, 253 for: ". . .That alone, simple, single, 
pure." See Philo, Quod Deterius 43, 158, F. Colson, tr., LCL III, 307. 
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2. Israel 


Raised from both civilizations and on the borders of each, 
Israel shared this same sensitivity for light as an attribute of 
divinity. This sensitivity received its particular development from 
Hebrew concentration on the concept of the glory of God and its mani- 
festations in various theophanies. "The more seriousiy religious 
refiexion took the idea of Yahweh's invisibility and transcendence, 
the more this expression for the impressive element in God took hold? 
God's glory declared his nature as well as his activity in creation 
and history. In such works man must intuit his presence and worship 
him, giving glory for glory. Man's approach to God was conditioned 
by man's recognition of God's presence through this symbol. As the 
glory-brightness of God affects him, man comes nearer to God. Re- 
versely, to be like God man must 'adopt' something of the same 
attribute, however corporeally it initially was conceived. Against 
this background should be placed Hebrew preferences in color differ- 
entiation. Red and white stand out as the most attractive choices 
on à color-chart. "Bright and gay colours were preferred, but only 
lighter or darker tones were generally distinguished. This is re- 


lated to the fact that it was not colours but light and what 





"Gerhard Kittel, ed., " 5óEq ". Theological Dictionary ofthe 
New Test., Geoffrey Bromiley,  tr., (Grand Rapids: W. Eerdmans Pub- 


lishing House, 1964) II, 233-253, especially 239. See also articles 
by J. Burtchaell "Glory" NCE 6, 513-14, Shekinah, NCE 13, 169, 
Theophany, NCE 14, 69-70. See also Ex. 3:1-6, 13:20-22; 16:6-8; 

19; 24:17; 25:9-18; 34:27-25. 1 Kgs 8:10-13. Ps. 104:1-2; Ps. 139: 
11-12. Ez. 1:10-11; 50; Mk. 9:2-8. Lk 9:23-36; Mt. 17:2-8; II 

Cor. 3:7-18; 4:1-6. 
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illuminates which were for the Israelites the ideal of beauty. If 
red and white were most preferred, this is connected with the fact 
that they come closest to light and fire,"? Colors, thus, also 
'carry' divinity and express it partially to man. Their revelatory 
function he acknowledges. He conforms to it in his celebration of 
his covenant-given relationship with God. He selects colors that 
mediate and manifest divine movement and 'assimilate' him to its 
rhythm. It is not surprising, then, to discover in Exodus 28 in- 
structions which concern clothing for priests and in Ecclesiasticus 
50:11-13 the dazzling impression they make upon the congregation: 
for the vestments must be bright, woven of linen, trimmed with pur- 
ple and scarlet. On the Day of Atonement, however, the highpriest, 
according to Leviticus 16, shall enter the Holy of Holies only in 


sacred white linen clothing.? Attention given to this detail implies 


SThorlief Boman, Hebrew Thought Compared with Greek, Juies 


Moreau, tr., (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1960) 88. "The Hebrew 
experience of reality is primarily through knowing. The impressions 
gained by way of hearing or perceived sensually. . .word, light, 
warmth. . .have. . .three. . .characteristics: they are constantly 
changing, they are of a dynamic-qualitative sort because they can be 
expressed in all degrees of intensity and in varying qualities, and 
they are psychologically meaningful because they can awake every 
possible mood or feeling." 206.  Apocalyptic colors are white, red, 
green, black. Compare with white, red, crimson, black of story of 
"Ahikar" in R.H. Charles, ed., Apocrypha and Pseudoepigrapha of the 
Old Testament (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963) II, 760. See Chapter 
III, footnotes 2 and 34, supra, 133 and 169. See Hugo Odeberg, Third 
Henoch (Cambridge: University Press, 1928). The garment of glory 
would represent ". . .the light substance in which caelicoli appear.'' 
as reflection of divine glory. 32. The garment would represent 

". . .the outer appearance of the essentially changed or new body 
constituted of light-substance." 62. 


See Chapter III, footnote 2, supra 133. For priestly dress 
see Philo, De Vita Mosis II, 23.109-116; 24.117-126; 25.127-130; 
26.131-140, F.Colson, tr., LCL VI; Josephus, Jewish Antiquities III, 
151-178, H. Thackeray, tr., LCL IV. See use of white clothes for 
burial in Mishna ''Shabbath ll4a, I. Epstein, Babylonian Talmud 
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the value fastened to the color of white. While the Old Testament 
does not formally meditate any more than do older Egyptian texts on 
the significance of the color as such, feeling for it is the same. 
When this heritage would find expression under Greek impetus, no 
voice from the circle of Philo opposed the received interpretation. 
Philo himself admired two communities whose members dressed in white 
clothes. Both Therapeutae near Alexandria and Essenes of Palestine 
exemplified what Philo inculcated--an ordered innocence of life and 
contemplation whether in combination with supportative occupation or 
not. The mere color of their clothing served well to set forth the 
purpose of their views and community.1? Josephus (A.D. 37-101) also 
informed his Graeco-Roman audience of the Essenes.  Theix style of 
life, however, needed no emphasis, so natural was the expectation 
that such people would wear white clothing, so widespread and at 
least popularly understood was the symbolism of the color. The color 
conveyed association with the divine through mystical or ritual 
assimilation.l!l The I Book of Henoch (161-70 B.C.), though more 
literary in its endorsement of light or bright clothing for the rem- 


nant of Israel faithful to God, witnesses to the same tradition and 


(London:Soncino Press, 1936) 559. See use of kitel, white robe, by 
Orthodox Jews on sabbaths and in initiation rites, in Encyclopaedia 
Judaica, Cecil Roth, ed., (Jerusalem: Keter, 1971) 10, 1079. 


lOpniio, De Vita Contemplativa (Therapeutae) 39, 66, Colson, 
tr., LCL IX, 134,153. Quod omnis probus (Essenes) 76-91, LCL IX, 53 
and Hypothetica 11.1-18, LCL IX, 437 ff. See rubric of Eccles. 9:8. 


1ljosephus, Jewish War II, 119-137, LCL II, 368-377. See 
Hippolytus! Elenchus IX, 19-23. GCS 3, 256-259. See Eusebius! 


Praeparatio 8.12, (PG 21, 644-49).  Porphyry, On Abstinence 4.11-12, 
Thomas Taylor, tr., (New York: Barnes and Noble, 1965) 161-162. 
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contributes its own influence to the religious imagination and con- 
ceptions of the period.  Henoch, in 14:20, dreamed of the high throne 
of God. ". . .the great glory sat thereon, and his raiment shone 
more brightly than the sun and was whiter than any snow." He sees 
also the outcome of the Lord's judgment. "And the righteous and 
elect shall have risen from the earth, and ceased to be of downcast 
countenance. And they shall have been clothed with garments of 
glory. And these shall be the garments of life from the Lord of 
Spirits." (62:15-16). The Lord thunders his intention:  "'And now 
I will summon the spirits of the good which belong to the generation 
of light. . .and they shall be resplendent for times without number. 

. .'" (108:11-15). In the archetypal materialization these gar- 


ments must be white.l? 


3. Greece 


Among the Greeks and Romans an identical appreciation for 
white prevailed. Hippocrates (460-377 B.C.) simply assumes in his 
treatise on the meaning of dreams that the presence in a dream of 


white clothing (and beautiful shoes) omens well for the health of 





l2i Henoch 14:20; 62:15-16; 108:11-15. Charles, op.cit., II, 
197; 228-229; 281. See E.R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Greco- 
Roman Period (New York: Pantheon Books, 1968) 9. "Jews distinguished 
between 'white' and 'colored' garments with. . .the general meaning 
of 'light' or 'dark'. White was the garb of joy, of purity, and of 
social dignity, while colored clothes were left to women and to men 
of the lower classes." 9, 168. Rabbis wore white robes on sabbaths. 
9, 169. The painting of Samuel in white dress, at the Dura Europa 
Excavations, depicts him according to the later style of Scribes and 
Pharisees; see Epiphanius' Panarion XV, 1:3-7, GCS 25, 171-172. 
Many sources for the dress in these paintings come together, possibly 
the Greek robe of chiton and himation adapted from philosophers and 
the cult of Osiris. 9,170. 
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the sleepers ^ Plato (428-347 B.C.) also shows his nation's bias 
for white as the color of integrity. His suggestions for the funerals 
of examiners who scrutinize the activity of magistrates contain the 
specific that ". . .after their death they shall be laid out and 
carried to the grave and entombed in a manner different from the 
other citizens. They shall be decked in a robe all of white and there 
shall be no crying or lamentation over them. . . tt Because of 
their care for justice examiners are likened to the gods whose wisdom 
and judgment they administer. Consequently, if a city would honor 
its censors, it must do so as if it were honoring its gods. Since 
"White is a colour suitable to the gods, especially in woven works. 
. . .," it is a fitting color to use in death for expressing thanks- 
giving to the gods for such leaders from a grateful state. Plutarch 
has already spoken on the meaning of whiteness for his contemporaries. 
He was simply articulating an aspect of his cultural heritage and its 
philosophic musings. White connoted the positive side of reality. 
Tho educated located the source of this conception in the School of 
Pythagoras and traced its development and refinement to their own 
times. "Under the good they (the Pythagoreans) set Unity, the Deter- 
minate, the Permanent, the Straight, the Odd, the Square, the Equal, 


the Righthanded, the Bright; under the bad they set Duality, the 


l5nippocrates, Regimen IV. 92, W. Jones, tr., LCL (London: 
W. Heinemann Ltd., 1931) IV, 443. "To see the dead clean and in white 
cloaks is a good sign. . . .But if on the contrary, one should see 
them naked or clothed in black or not clean. . .is unfavorable." 


l4piato, Laws XII, 947 B, GB 7, 787; XII, 956, GB 7, 792. See 
Cicero, De Legibus II.18.45, C. Keyes, tr., LCL, 496. 
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Indeterminate, the Moving, the Curved, the Even, the Oblong, the 
Unequal, the Lefthanded, the Dark. For these Anaxagoras postulates 


Mind and Infinitude, Aristotle Form and Privation and Plato. . . 


wlS 


Identity and . . .Difference. . Herodotus long before had 


learned that some Greek rites in honor of Orpheus and Bacchus took 


their inspiration from Egyptian and Pythagorean celebrations.lÓ 


Among these were recognized the familiar insistence on white linen 
clothing. Because he did not provide the religious reason for this 
observance, Herodotus did not spell out the relationship between 
Egyptian and Pythagorean customs. Scholarship would stress the in- 
debtedness of the Pythagoreans to the lore of Egypt. Diogenes 
Laertius (A.D. 220) notes the visit of Pythagoras of Samos and Croton 
(c. 582- c. 507 B.C.) to Egypt and his conversations there with the 
priests. What soon characterized Pythagoras was his adoption of 
white dress sacred to his one-time hosts. He insisted that men may 
speak to the gods only if they wear white robes as signs both of 
their purification and their pursuit of the good. The remembered 


origin of wearing white clothing in Greek philosophic-religious 


17 


tradition may then lie in Egypt. Even Orphism, which permeated 


l5piutarch, On Isis and Osiris 48 (370), LCL V, 119. Xenophon 
shows virtue as sober and white-robed in Memorabilia II, 1.22, E.C. 
Marchant, tr., LCL, 95. Shepherd of Hermas and Methodius of Olympus 
follow this tradition.  Apropos of Pythagorean interest in whiteness 
see Jérôme Carcopino, De Pythagore aux ApÓtres (Paris: Flammarion, 
1956) 15-22, 216-217. For whitening agent see Rahner, op.cit., "Moly 
and Mandragora in Pagan and Christian Symbolism}' 179-277. 


lóuerodotus II, 81, GB 6, 65. The chief magistrate of Platea 
wore only white clothing, in Plutarch, Life of Aristides 21, GB 14, 
273. 

l7piogenes Laertius, "Pythagoras," De Vitis philosophorum 
8.1.2; 8.19; 8.33, R. Hicks, tr., LCL (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1959). White equals good, black evil, in 8.34, p. 351. 
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Pythagorean tenets and provided a personalistic religious revival in 
seventh and sixth century Greece, may depend on Egyptian cultic 
practices and belief. 13 Thus, the Egyptian penchant for white 
clothing, transferred to Greece, consists of two successive and fus- 
ing waves. The first gave direction to the indigenous movement of 
Orpheus, hero, poet, magician, teacher, and spokesman of gods, to 
whom classical Greece ascribed the beginning of mystery cults and 
rites. With wool forbidden, Orphic practitioners dressed always in 


(white) linen clothing.  Iamblichus is aware of the report that 


19 


Pythagoras honored the gods after the manner of Orpheus.: If 


Pythagoras already felt the influence of this subtle movement in his 


reflections, they were re-enforced during his own tour of Egypt. 


Iamblichus of Chalcis (280-325), in De Vita Pythagorica 28.137, 
Michael von Albrecht, ed., (Zurich: Artemis, 1963), states ". . . 
that all such particulars as they define with respect to doing or 
not doing a thing have for the mark they aim at--a consent with 
divinity to follow God." p. 140. For this end they use nothing but 
clean white linen clothing, in 28.149, 152. For Pythagorean tenets 


see A.H. Armstrong, An Introduction to Ancient Philosophy (Boston: 
Press, 1968) 1-20. 


l8kor Orpheus! visit to Egypt see Diodorus 1.23.2, C. 
Oldfather, tr., LCL I, 73. For Orphism, see A.J. Festugiére, Per- 


sonal Religion among the Greeks (Berkeley: University of Calif. 


Press, 1954); W.K. Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek Religion (London: 
Methuen, 1935); E.R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational (Berkeley: 


University of Calif. Press, 1963) 135-156; F.R. Walton, "Orphismn", 
NCE 10, 785-786. L.R. Farnell, Greek Hero Cults and Ideas of Immor- 
tality (Oxford: Clarenden Press, 1921). Orphism, if demonstrable, 
offered personalism in religion and an impressive eschatology. It 
was characterized by other worldliness, by a salvation founded on 
ritual and the revelation of sacred books. It supported a 'philoso- 
phy' for its eschatology and theory of transmigration. A believer 
must show forth ritual and ethical purity, purity of mind that often 
led to mysticism: thus, no killing, no wool, only white linen cloth- 
ing. A liturgy of rebirth celebrated annually the death of the hero 
Orpheus. 206-207, 372-401. For possible Cretan influences see A.Evans, 
"The Minoan and Mycenaean Element in Hellenic Life," Journal of 
Hellenic Studies 32 (1912) 277-297. 


l?iamplichus, op.cit., 28.151, 154. 
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Pythagoras himself would have carried home with him Egyptian prac- 
tices to be integrated into the way of life he developed for his 
followers. His disciples would then have been instrumental ir: 
strengthening the conviction that united white clothing and associa- 
tion with gods, a conviction that gained no little prominence as , 


mystery cults became more popular. 2° 


4. Rome 


No less than the Greeks, the Romans also witness Hellenistic 
civilization's approval of ceremonial white clothing. Playwrights, 
historians, poets accept it as commonplace. Their allusions are to 
cultural customs more easily presented than accounted for. 

In his Rudens Plautus (254-184 B.C.) provides the provoca- 
tive banter of Ptolemocratia, priestess of Venus, with the shipwrecked 


y 


and distraught girls Palaestra and Ampelisca.. ?he priestess wonders 


why they dare to approach the shrine in such disarray. If a ship 
brought them to the pier, the supplicants have no excuse for their 
dirty appearance.  "'Thus it were better for you to come here in white 
clothing with your offering of victims. To this shrine people do not 
Come as you have. 1174 Polybius (203-120 B.C.) recounts the prepara- 
tion of Publius and Lucius Scipio for the aedile election of 212 B.C. 


20go0denough, op.cit., "The Inscription of Andania" (92 B.C.), 


9, 136 requires white clothing on men to be initiated into mysteries. 
See Pausanius, Guide to Greece IV, 1.5-2.7; 26.6-27.8; 33.4-6 on 
Andania mysteries, W.Jones, tr., LCL II, 175-181; 315-323; 355-357. 


?lplautus, Rudens I.5, Paul Nixon, tr., LCL IV, 313-315. For 


white in worship and processions see Tibullus (54-19 B.C.), Elegies 
of Tibullus 1.7.46, 2.1.11-20, K.F. Smith, tr., (New York: American 
Book Co., 1913). For Druid priest in white see Pliny (d. A.D. 79) 
Historia Naturalis 16.95 (1.251), H.Rachham, tr., LCL IV, 555. 
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"He (Publius) begged her (his mother) to get a white toga for him at 


once, this being the dress that candidates are in the habit of wear- 


22 


ing.” Poets greet their friends or satirize society through the 


symbol of a white toga worn on birthdays--dies candidatus.°3 The 
rites of worship pervaded the whole of society and its celebrations. 

No festive day or occasion was exempt from the requirement of white 
garb. The color asserted beth the adhesion of the people to their 

gods and the divine radiance reflected upon them in terms of well- 
being and happiness. Satirists of Roman morals contrast the inten- 
tion of the color and the non-correspondence of popular behavior. 
Though the color signifies the willingness to uphold lex et mos patrum, 
there are few who esteem these values. While the color might inspire 
them to the renewal of personal and social 'chalking', it also chal- 


lenges their hypocrisy. In Christian times the poet Prudentius 


22 Polybius, The Histories 10.5, W. Paton, tr., LCL, 110. The 
color of the toga--candida--had produced the word, candidate, as a 
sign of credibility and honesty. So clad were the candidati. The 
Roman political structure took inspiration from the Roman family where 
the father was master and priest. See Numa Fustel de Coulanges, The 
Ancient City (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1955) "White was the 
color of the vestments in all the religious acts." 45. See F.E. Adcock, 
Roman Political Ideas and Practices, (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1966) 15-17. F.X. Murphy, Politics and the Early Christian 
(New York: Desclee Co., 1967) 6-42. Livy (64 A.D. 12) mentions the 
white robe of politicians during the conflict betweenPlebeians and 
Patricians in 433/2 B.C. See his History IV 25.13, B.Foster, tr., LCL, 
338. Horace recognizes the appropriateness of white dress for birth- 
days and weddings in Satire II, "on Plain Living," 2.55-62, 
H. Fairclough, tr., LCL, 141. 


23Martial (A.D. 40-104) Epigrammation Libri, L.Friedlaender, 
tr., (Leipzig: Hirzel, 1886): see 8.28 to Domitian, 14-15. That every- 
one wears white in Rome Juvenal 'bewails' in Satire III. 171-185. 
G. Ramsay, tr., LCL, 44-47. For Persius' complaint about corruption 
in morals (A.D. 34-62) see Satires I.13-18, II.1-3 in John Conington, 
ed. (Oxford: Clarendon, 1872), 12.37. For Ovid's Tristia III.13 and 
V.5 see A.L. Wheeler, tr., LCL 151-153, 227-231. 
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(348-404), just as had his predecessor Tibullus (55-19 B.C.), will 
describe a procession of white clad Roman citizens. He would stress 
the correspondence between white clothes and conviction and behavior 
because these citizens are now the baptized washed in Christ's blood. 
Neither symbol nor meaning had drastically changed. Both continue to 
announce man's association with divinity in the world of flux and 
experience. Only now for Christians the relationship represented in 
white robes is theirs through Christ, Son of God. It is as redemp- 
tively intense and as demanding of correlation in the patterns of 
daily living as its Master surpasses and summarizes all former alli- 


ances of man with God. 24 


5. Summary 


What these pages have glimpsed is an appreciation of the 
color white among several related civilizations of antiquity. The 
controlling factor in the development of the symbolism attached to 
this color was primarily the perception of what in nature was bright 
and radiant. If sky, sun, moon, stars were peopled with divinities 
or were gods themselves or even their luminous bodily expression 
throughout the heavens, then, even without more satisfying evidence, 
what comes to rest upon the color white is this brightness more cor- 
poreally concentrated and concrete. If man would find cohesion with 
his gods, he will pursue paths that lead to and locate them. Whatever 


is white, then, is a signpost informing man not only of the right 





24prudentius (348-404), Poems, "Against Symmachus" I, 544-547, 
Sister M.E. Eagan, Fathers of the Church 52 (Washington: Catholic 
University Press, 1965), 133. "One could see senators, lights of the 
world, and throngs of old Catos exult to wear, with white toga, snowy 
robes of faith and put aside their priestly ornaments." 
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direction but also of divine presence. Perhaps the mythical victory 
of the sky gods of Olympus over the dark gods of the earth isolates 
the epoch which produced in Greece and later in Rome the religious 


heritage, envigorated by Egyptian imports and Mesopotamian fertili- 


zation, where the color white is so prominent.?? 


Section C 


Christian Endorsement 


Early Christians did not disdain or reject for themselves 


this cultural-religious-philosophic value of both Jews and Gentiles?Ó 


Rather they saw it as serviceable prologue to their own reflections 
and prefigurement of their own usages--even, perhaps, as diabolic 
anticipation of their theology and liturgy of initiation. Conversion 
had not destroyed the symbolic importance and usefulness of certain 


colors for mediation between Cod and man. 


29 Michaelis, "AEUXÓSG", Kittel, op.cit., 4.241-250. "It 
is not possible to advance a single explanation why this colour was 
so significant in ancient religion, and even in detail the motivation 
is often obscure." 242. Ancient white would often have shown a 
yellowish (egg-shell) shimmer. 244. AEuxÓgG has à synonym in ane ds - 
Isidore (560-636) of Seville distinguishes albus and candidus in his 
Differentiarum 1.6.35 (PL 83.14). "Album natura, candidum studio sive 
cura; albos ergo capillos, cerem dandidum dicimus. Item candidum est 
quadam nitenti luce perfusum, album vero quod aurorae constat esse 
vicinum." Clarus would agree more with candidus. For the influence 
of Olympian theology on Greek ways see Gilbert Highet, Five Stages of 
Greek Religion (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday Co., 1951) 38-75. 


ZÓ&Revelation 19:8 "His bride has made herself ready and for 


her dress she has been given fine linen, clean and shining. Now the 
fine linen symbolizes the righteous deeds of God's people." 
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Color symbolism commanded great attraction for Hermas 

(c. A.D. 140-150). He followed Hellenistic literary convention 
(philosophic and allegorical) in allying virtue with white and vice 
with black. His vision of the Church as a lady clothed in shining 
white garments contrasts so well in this genre with his conviction 
of his own dark sinfulness. Yet her instruction through nim to the 
leaders of the Church will provide Christian sinners a moment for 


repentance after Baptism before certain persecution chailenges their 


27 


commitment and finds them forever without glory. This persecution 


Hermas envisions after the manner of the Book of Revelation, that is, 
in terms of the coloring apparent on theBeast:--black, flame-blood, 
golden and white.28  Hermas' insistence on explanation encourages the 


Church to interpret the symbolic colors.  ''Listen,' she said, 'the 


27Hermas , Vision I.2, AF II, LCL, 11-12. "While I was con- 
sidering and doubting these things in my heart, I saw before me a 
white chair of great size made of snow white wool; and there came a 
woman, old and clothed in shining garments with a book in her hand 
. + + ." See Rev. 12:1. Compare Vis. 4.2 ". . .a maiden met me 
. . .all in white and with white sandals. Veiled to the forehead, 
and a turban for a head-dress, but her hair was white. I recognized 
from the former visions that it was the Church and I rejoiced the 
more." Vis. 2.2, AF II, LCL, 19-23 contains the Church's lecture. 
The Shepherd wears white goatskins in Vis. 5.1.1, AF II, LCL, 69. In 
Parable 9.1.10, AF II, LCL, 221 the twelfth mountain is white, that 
is, joyful and beautiful. The third century "Acts of John" 38, W. 
Schneemelcher, ed., New Testament Apocrypha (Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1963) II, 236, records the visit of John in black dress to the temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus, perhaps to indicate his contempt for the goddess. 


28nev. 3:14-22 urges the Church of Laodicea to buy white 

clothes as a sign of repentence. Compare Lk 15:22. Cyprian comments 
in De opere et eleemosynis l4, CSEL 3,384, that these clothes are the 
bright garment of Christ; in 24, CSEL 3, 392-93, "Demus Christo vesti- 
menta terrena, indumenta coetestia recepturi. . .," since Christ is 
clothed with the poor (22). Christians may wear black mourning dress, 
but in heaven white garb will be theirs, in De mortalitate 20, CSHL 3, 
309-310. Gregory Nyssa notes, in De Virginitate 3, GNO 8 (1), 263, 
that married people often exchange their white clothes for mourning 
attire, whereas virgins always retain white dress. The second century 
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black is this world, in which you are living; the colour of fire and 
blood means that this world must be destroyed by blood and fire. 
The golden part is you, who have fled from this world, for even as 
gold is tried by fire and becomes valuable, so also you who live 
among them are being tried. Those who remain and pass through the 
flames shall be purified by them. Even as gold puts away its dross, 
so also you will put away all sorrow and tribulation, and will be 
made pure and become useful for the building of the tower. But the 
white part is the world to come, in which the elect of God shall 
dwell, for those who have been chosen by God for eternal life will 
be without spot and pure. Therefore do not cease to speak to the 
ears of the saints. You have also the type of the great persecution 


29 Red, golden, and 


to come, but if you will it shall be nothing.'" 
white unite as a triad that describes the progress of (subjective) 
redemption. Red and golden, as more compacted shadings of white, 
apply to stages Christians pass through as they draw near to their 
Father. Once whitened, they realize that they become golden through 
being reddened. As its counterpart, second penance retraces the 
route that led to Baptism where Christians are thoroughly whitened 
for God. So whitened they foreshadow the security of final persever- 


ance and election forever. Life, with repentance and Second Penance, 


whitens them after the manner of Baptism. In his Ninth Parable 


Acts of Peter knows of the just in white garments and of virgin-virtues 
also in white, though one is false, in Schneemelcher, op.cit., II, 
678-679. 


224s, 3.3.3-5, AF II, LCL, 35 has the tower/Church built upon 
water. "All who go intc the tower through water wear white clothing." 
Parable 8.2.3, AF II, LCL, 193. Stones, if brought by virtue-virgins, 
change into white colors, in Par. 9.4.5-8, AF II, LCL, 227-229. Com- 
pare white mountain of Par. 9.29, AF II, LCL, 287-289 and 9.30, 289-91. 
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Hermas elaborates upon the significance of being clothed with white 
garb. He employs the imagery of twelve maidens who attend the 
believer in and after the moment of Baptism. Because they are his 
'clothing', they strengthen his relationship with Christ, that is, 
they bring to expression the implications of the indwelling Spirit 
of God with the baptized. ":. . .a man cannot be found in the king- 
dom of Gcd in any other way except they clothe him with their 
clothing. For if you receive the name alone but do not receive the 
clothing from them, you will benefit nothing, for these maidens are 
the powers of the Son of God. If you bear the name but do not bear 
his powers, you will be bearing his name in vain. Their names. . 
are their raiment. rds Such imagery will serve later centuries to 
distinguish in Baptism the relationship with Jesus through the Spirit 


and the secondary or identifying gifts of the Spirit, although 


30par. 9.13 (see 9.15), AF II, LCL, 253-255. White-clad vir- 


gins are faith, temperance, power, long-suffering, simplicity, 
guilelessness, holiness, joyfulness, truth, understanding, concord, 
love. Black-clad women are unbelief, impurity, disobedience, deceit, 
grief, wickedness, licentiousness, bitterness, lying, foolishness, 
evil-speaking, hate. See Gal. 5:22-25, Rom. 12:13-14. With seal of 
Baptism man puts off mortality and puts on life, in Par. 9.16.3, AF 
II, LCL, 293. Nor should man corrupt the gift of spiritual raiment, 
in Par. 9.32.4, AF II, LCL, 295. Methodius of Olympus continues 
these catechetical themes in his Symposium, Herbert Musurillo, tr., 
Ancient Christian Writers 27 (Westminster: Newman Press, 1958). The 
Church wears a white garment glistening as snow; her bridegroom leads 
her to the meadow of immortality. (Prelude, p.39). "It is the Church 
whose children by Baptism will swiftly come running to her from all 
sides after the resurrection. She it is who rejoices to receive the 
light. . .clothed as she is in the brightness of the Word as with a 
robe. Surely, having light for her garment, what was there more 
precious or more honorable for her to be clothed in as befitted a 
queen, to be led as a bride to the Lord, and thus to be called on by 
the Spirit."  Thecla's Logos 8.5, pp 110-11. According to Thalia's 
Logos 3.6-7, pp. 61-2. "What is even and ordered and bright is sin- 
lessness and incorruptibility and manifested by what is white." 

"Life is evenness, corruption is unevenness." Contrast with Plutarch's 
On Isis and Osiris 5.(370), LCL V, 119 where evenness is bad and dark. 
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Hermas' differentiation of persons within the Trinity is not unambig- 
uous. ?1 A second effect of his presentation helps support specula- 
tion on the difference between a valid but ineffective celebration 
of the Sacrament of Baptism. The moral virtues, however, immediately 
originate in Baptism as gifts from Jesus. Their enhancement, claim- 
ing as it does cooperation, remains a joint endeavor of man and 
Christ. Man's response to his gift and his response to man's grace- 
summoned yet freely proffered gratitude must interact to procure 
similarity of intentions and more intimate personal relationship. 
"'So also those who believe in the Lord through his Son and put on 
these spirits will become one spirit and one body and the colour of 
their raiment will be one. 1? Such spirits/virtues indicate in the 
lives of Christians their adherence to their Lord as a result of 
faith and Baptism. The whiteness of the virgins' dress illustrates 
both this adherence and the potential intensity of virtuous develop- 
ment in redeemed man. Appreciation for white clothing, apart from 
the intricacies of his theology and its expression, offers Hermas a 


teaching aid for aligning popular Hellenistic ethical allegory with 


Theopatra's Logos 4.5, pp. 79-80, refers to snow-white garb of 
virginity, although Athanasius (alleged) urges virgins to dress 
soberly in dark (black) clothing, not dipped in dye, but natural, 

and with its own color, in On Virginity XI, E.Goltz, ed., (Leipzig: 

J. Hinrichs, 1905) 44. Ambrose considers the Church as black from 
the weakness of human condition, but beautiful by grace, in 

De Mysteriis 7, CSEL 73, 102-06. Augustine, in Ennaratio in Ps.103.6, 
CC 40, 1478, believes of the Church that "Accedit gratia illuminans 
et dealbans: primo nigra fuisti, sed facta es alba ex gratia illius." 


31 johannes Quasten, Patrology (Utrecht: Spectrum, 1966) I, 
99-100. 


32 
Par. 9.13.5, AF II, LCL, 255. For apocalyptism and sources 


for Hermas see Robert Grant, ed., Graydon Snyder, tr., "Hermas' 
Apostolic Fathers 6 (London: Thomas Nelson, 1968) 8-24. 
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Christian moral instruction. 

Clement of Alexandria is not unfamiliar with the philosophic 
basis and the practical possibilities this association of Greek 
allegory and Christian instruction supposes. His ideal for the 
spiritual fashions of ladies stands clearly as virtue ". . .robed 
with pure bright dress and adorned only with modesty to contrast 


with vice which shows its interests through rapture with colors and 


33 


non-essential clothing." He is no less certain that white clothes, 


as signs that pledge the hoped-for result of simplicity through a 


rich moral life, are appropriate for Christians as peace-loving 


34 


people, moderate in desires and eager for light. White betokens 


honesty and truth, peace and simplicity. It characterizes the 

positive side of the force that inspires moral behavior in man. 
Tertullian urges his readers to esteem two colors for their 

symbolic usefulness, the primary colors--red and white. Though for 


reasons different from those Pagans advance or discover, Christian 


women should draw redness from modesty and whiteness from simplicity?” 


33Clement, Paedagogus 2.11, GCS 12.226-227; Paed. 3.11.54-55, 
GCS 12.267-68. 


element, in Paed. 2.11, GCS 12.226-27, sees white as the 
natural color of truth, especially when the garment of the soul, that 
is, the flesh puts on incorruption. He would associate white with 
illumination, in Paed, 1.6.25-29, GCS 12.104-07. See Theodotus' 
Excerpta 5, ANF 8, 43. "And is not baptism itself, which is the sign 
of regeneration, an escape from matter by the teaching of the Saviour, 
a great impetuous stream, ever rushing on and bearing us along. The 
Lord, accordingly, leading us out of disorder, illumines us by bring- 
ing us into the light, which is shadowless and is material no longer." 


35Ter tullian, De Cultu Feminarum II.13. CC 1.369-70. 
De Spectaculis 9, CC 1, 235-36. Hippolytus' In Danielem 4.59, GCS I, 
336, notes that the initiated, whitened by faith and Baptism, are 
ready to be clothed by the Holy Spirit. Canticle of Canticles 5.10 
speaks of "My brother is white and red." The Fathers comment at 
length. Ambrose considers Christ candidus, as patris splendor, 
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Such complexion befits people who prepare for the light of glory 
through the blood of possible martyrdom. Tertullian acknowledges 
that these colors are also the favorite colors of idolatry. He 
provides a popular explanation of their origin as sacred. White 
rises from winter because of its bright snow while the earth sleeps, 
red from summer's sun as earth grows heavy with harvest. Green, so 
associated with the fertility of the earth, belonged to Spring but 
only later was reckoned equal to red and white. Sky and sea in- 
spired blue, subsequently assigned to autumn by default. Although 
Tertullian rejects the appropriation of these colors to divinities, 
he does not condemn such insight when the beauty of color is ascribed 
to the true Lord of creation. 

Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite comments on the nature of 
God and a Christian's resemblance to him through Christ in themes 
reminiscent of earlier moments in this tradition of the coloration 
of glory. What inheritance do Christians have from faith and Baptism? 
It is the heavenly kingdom where God has wrapped himself in light and 
fire. The imagery of fire simply declares divinity while that of 
light conveys the power he has for illumination, for making pellucid 
and sharing all wisdom. God is and possesses wisdom like bright 
fiery clothing. Through Christ, God's wisdom becomes man's means of 
vision and source of life. To the extent that Christians 


through Baptism participate in God's wisdom they too possess it as 





rubeus from his birth as man. (De Virginibus I.46 (PL 16.201)). 
Theodoret (393-466) writes that white refers to divinity, thus to 
light. Red refers to humanity thus to earth. (In Cant. 3.10-16, 
(PG 81.155-158)). Ambrose associates virginity to divinity, in 
Exhortatio Virginitatis I.62-68, (PL 16.355-356). Cassiodorus (485- 
580) accepts this reflection that Christ is candidus virginitate, 
rubicundus passione, in In Cant. 5.10, (PL 70.1085). 
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an enveloping robe. As a result of their inheritance, its call and 
attainment, they too are fiery and bright, by implication, red and 
white. When Pseudo-Dionysius raises the issue of an appropriate 


vesture for the baptized, no garb is more expressive of his exposi- 


tion than the white dress of antiquity.?Ó 


Section D 


Ancient Preference for Linen and its Significance 


If white eclipsed other colors and was specified for most 
religious activities, white was especially desirable when it 
'happened'! from the weaving of linen.?7 White linen fabric held 
sacred significance for the ancients. Its presence throughout the 
history of Egyptian civilization is traceable and its interpretation, 
where set forth, is unchangeably constant. As the Hebrews admitted 
this cultural export, they too acknowledged the superiority of white 


linen dress.38 No less did the mystery contained in white linen 


SÓpionysius Aereopagita, De Coelesti Hierarchia 15.4 (PG 3.353) 
and De Ecclesiastica Hierarchia 2.7 (PG 3.396). 


375, Quasten, "A Pythagorean Idea in Jerome," American Journal 
of Philology 63 (1942) 207-215. "Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Exor- 
cism of the Cilicium," Harvard Theological Review 35 (1942) 209-219. 
"The Garment of Immortality: a Study of the 'Accipe Vestem Candidam'' 
in Miscellanea Liturgica in onore di sua Eminenza I1 Cardinale Giacomo 
Lercaro, 1966, I, 391-401. L.Spitzer "Additional Note on Wool and 
Linen in Jerome," American Journal of Philology 64 (1943) 98-99. 

W. Burghardt "Cyril of Alexandria on Wool and Linen," Traditio 2 (1944) 
484-486. 


Bee Ex.28; 39; Lev. l6; Ez.10.2; 44:17-18. "When they come 


to the gates of the inner court they shall dress in linen; they shall 
wear no wool when they serve at the gates of the inner court and 
within. They shall wear linen turbans, and linen drawers on their 
loins." Israel is in debt to Egypt for these prescriptions. (Jerome 
comments on Ezechiel 13.44.17 (PL 25.436-438) and refers to his 
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brightness mesmerize Greeks and Romans. 29 


l. Egyptian Origins 


Herodotus is the first to mention the requirement of linen 
for sacred vestments. Among what he calls excessive Egyptian pieties 
he lists an insistence on linen garments. The priests dress in no 
other fabric but linen. Their shoes must be made from papyrus plant. 
Woolen materials are barred from temples and woolen thread from 
burial shrouds. Inquiry into the reason behind the prohibition never 


failed to produce the answer: religion. Herodotus, however, offers 


40 


his readers no 'theology of linen'. Explanation was unnecessary 


Letter 64) Deut. 22:11 "You shall not wear clothes woven of two kinds 
of yarn, wool and flax together! See for same among rabbis, 

Philip Blackman, "Kilayim" 9, "Mishna" 1-10, Mishnayoth I (London: ** 
Mishna Press, 1951) 225-30. For linen as indicative of importance 
see I.Epstein's Babylonian Talmud, "Mishna Yoma" 31b, p.145. For 
linen as burial shroud, see Epstein, "Moed Katan" 27b, p.178. See 
Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 3.151-178, LCL IV, 386-403. See Testa- 
ment of Levi 3.8, ANF 8.14. See Revelation of Moses (Life of Adam 
and Eve) 48-49, ANF 8, 569-570 for burial of Adam in white linen, 
interpreted as a sign of resurrection and required for all human 
buriais. Charles, op.cit., locates this text in the second and third 
centuries. II, 126. 


39 Jakob Pley, "De Lanae in antiquorum ritibus Usu," 
Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, XI.2, (Giessen: 
Topelmann, 1911). Earlier than linen and silk, wool itself was regarded 
as holy, as making things holy, as an acceptable gift to the gods, and 
used in religious clothing. 25-28, 35. Diogenes Laertius in his Life of 
Pythagoras knows that, before linen became widespread, Greeks used 
white wool in sacred dress (8.19). Apulcius of Madaura contrasts reli- 
gious garments in linen and in other materials, with the source of 
linen usage in Egypt, its transportation to Greece through Orpheus and 
Pythagoras, in Apologia 56.1-2, Rudolf Helm, ed., (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1959) 63. See Isidore, "De Lanis" 19.27, Etymologiarum (PL 82, 694-95). 


“Herodotus, I1.37, GB 6,55; I1.81, GB 6,65: for Orphic, 


Bacchic and Pythagorean customs from Egypt. See Pliny, HN XIX 1-6, 
H.Rackhan, tr., LCL, 421-37 for the history of linen. Under the 
Ptolemies linen was exported from Egypt. See H.J. Bell, op.cit., 52. 
Silius Italicus (A.D. 26-101), in Punica III, 21-31, J.Duff, tr., 
LCL 1,115, reports Hannibal's visit to the temple of Heracles where 
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for the general populace if for the custom the Land of the Nile 
claimed authority. Yet, through the centuries, there are hints of 
an explanation that, like elements in folklore, appear in various 
guises. Varro cites apropos of its etymology an inscription before 
a temple. "Let nothing of leather be brought here lest anything 
dead be present. 4 Ovid also reverences the ancient veto that honors 
the goddess Atlanta. "It is not lawful to bring leather into her 
shrine, lest her pure hearth should be defiled by skins of slaughtered 


beasts. If thou hast any love of ancient rites, attent the prayers 


.n42 Piutarch incases this tradition. 


offered to her. . 
"It is true that most people are unaware of this very 
ordinary and minor matter: the reason why the priests 
remove their hair and wear linen garments. Some 
people do not care at all to have any knowledge about 
such things, while others say that the priests, because 
they revere the sheep, abstain from using, its wool, as 
well as its flesh; and that they shave their heads as 
a sign of mourning, and that they wear their linen 
garments because of the colour which the flax displays 
when in bloom, and which is like to the heavenly azure 
which enfolds the universe. But for all this there is 
only one true reason, which is to be found in the words 


no pigs may enter, where linen dress and bare feet are required. 

The Temple of Jerusalem forbade shoes on worshippers, though syna- 
gogues allowed the usage. See Ipstein, op.cit., "Mishna Berakoth" 
62b, 394-95. In contrast to Egypt where, according to the Book of 
Merikare, c.2050 B.C., "Do the monthly office of priest, don white 
sandals, enter the temple, open the secret places, tread the holy 

of holy, and eat bread in the house of the Lord.", in Serge Sauneron, 
op.cit., 26. Relationship between whiteness and nudity emerges. 
Juvenal's Satire XV.11 forbids any wool in holy places. 


4lvarro (117-27 B.C.), De lingua latina VII.84, Roland Kent, 
tr., LCL, 338. "Scortari est saepius meretriculam ducere, quae dicta 
a pelle id enim non solum antiqui dicebant scortum, sed etiam nunc 
dicimus scortea ea quare e corio ac pellibus sunt facta; in aliquot 
sacris ac sacellis scriptam habemus. Ne quod scorteum adhibeatur 
ideo ne norticinum quid adsit." 


420v ig, Fasti 1.15, J.G. Frazer, tr., LCL (London: Heineman, 
1931) 46. 
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of Plato: 'for the Impure to touch the Pure is con- 
trary to divine ordinance.' No surplus left over 
from food and no excrementitious matter ispure and 
clean; and it is from forms of surplus that wool, 
fur, nair, and nails originate and grow. So it would 
be ridiculous that those persons in their holy living 
should remove their own hair by shaving and making 
their bodies smooth all over, and then should put on 
and wear the hair of domestic animals. . . .the flax 
springs from the earth which is immortal; it yields 
edible seeds, and supplies a plain and cleanly 
clothing which does not oppress by the weight required 
for warmth. 143 


The exposition of an ultimate reason owes much to Middle 
Platonism, Given that commentary, however, Plutarch is able to 
transpose the intention behind the use of linen into the thought- 
pattern his readers would understand. The use of linen becomes 
plausible and reasonable. Philosophy endorses an 'untheologized! 
religious practice that offers equal insight into reality possessed 
by both religion and philosophy, that is, the world and its consti- 
tution, man and his nature. What is non-substantial and thus 
perishable, neither utilitarian beyond its proper setting nor 
enduring beyond its moment must remain ever impermanent and, despite 


its variety, merely phenomenal. Hardly can such inconsequentials 


43Plutarch, On Isis and Osiris 3-4, LCL, 13-14.  Pythagoreans 
and Orphics share this view, echoed in Diog. "Laer. ; VIII. 33-34, 
LCL 349, and in Iamblichus, 21.100, LCL, 106; 28.149, 152; 28. 155, 152. 
Porphyry, in On Abstinence from Animal Food, E. Wynne- Tyson; ed., 
Thomas Taylor, tr., (New York: Barnes and Noble, 1965) indicates the 
intention: withdrawal from mortalia prepares man for immortalia. 


See II.49, p. 99. ^". . .purity consisted in a thing not being 
mingled with its contrary, and that mixture is defilement." IV. 20, 
175. ". . .such a man being consecrated by an intellectual sacri- 


fice approaches to God in a white garment, and with a truly pure 
impassivity of soul and levity of body, and is not burdened with 
foreign and external juices, and the passions of the soul." II.45, 
98. Leather would be an 'impurity!. 
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bear the weight of their opposites which shadow forth genuine 
reality. If, on the other hand, earth symbolizes substantial 
reality, that is, the nature and identity of the Good or of the gods, 
then the earth's immediate produce shares, even remotely, something 
of this symbolization. It participates more directly in the unity 
and relationship reality displays. Such produce will convey con- 
cretely die good or merely veil the accessibility of the divine. 
Flax from mother-earth resembles the earth in the impression it 
gives of abiding forever, of its immortality. As such, its product 
linen is worthy of the gods who are as immortal as the earth or who 
bestow immortality on it. Wool from animals that live on the sur- 
face of the earth and leather, prepared from the hides of such 
creatures crying their mortality in the very gift they present man, 
carry no message but death. Wool and leather in the temples of the 
immortals offended ancient sensitivity becauseof the profound iink 
between the invisible and visible worlds. Current philosophy agreed 


and furnished a theosophy for the conviction. 
2. Mediterranean Acceptance 


Plutarch's contemporary in the first century, the neo- 
Pythagorean Apollonius of Tyana in Cappadocia, lives with a similar 
persuasion. He poetically refers to linen as ". . .land-wool, for 
it was never worn by sheep, but is the spotless product of spotless 


parents, the gift of water and earth, namely linen."44 So commonplace 


44philostratus II (c. A.D. 170), Life of Apollonius of Tyana 
I 32. LCL 90-91. See Cyril of Alex., De Ador. 14.511, (PG 68.937-38). 


to draw near God one must remove filth from soul and actions. A shoe, 
remnant of a dead animal, symbolizes mortality. This, too, one must 
reject. 
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was this interpretation of linen that Origen allegorizes linen as 
symbolic of earth-sprung languages which make abundantly clear all 
secrets. If linen represents clarity, it is divine clarity radically 
communicated to earthmen through tbe incarnate Christ, light from 
light. Christians of the Graeco-Roman community were gradually 
adjusting the intent of linen so that its symbolism might serve the 
new gospel they had welcomed. 4?  Patristic literature attests neither 
hesitation nor scruple against the christening of this fixed cate- 
chesis on linen. The third century Acts of Thomas preview the pattern 
of Christian interpretation. Two baptismal scenes highlight the 
presence of linen girdles on the baptized. In the second account, 
Judas celebrates with Tertia, Mnesara and Vazan the liturgy of the 
Eucharist after their Baptism.  Recounting the details of the Lord's 
death, Judas draws these desired parallels: "'Because Thou didst 
receive a crown of thorns for our sake, let us who have loved three 
put on a crown that does not fade away; and for the linen cloth in 
which thou wast wrapped, let us be girt about with thine unconquerable 


power; and for the new grave and burial let us receive renewal of 


45meferences to linen: Hegesippus' Memoirs cite James, the 
Lord's brother, as always dressed in white linen, in Eusebius' History 
of the Church 2.23.6, Kirsopp Lake, tr., LCL II, 170; Hippolytus, 
De Christo et Antichristo 69 (PG 10.777): linenr-rope around the Church 
is love, its threads are Baptism; ". . .linen is the bath of rebirth 
for the renewal of believers where they become radiant. . . .!'; 
Irenaeus, Adv.H. 4.20.11 (PG 7.1040-41) for the apocalyptical army in. 
white linen and Christ vested in linen as a priest. "Acts of Thomas" 
13, Schneemelcher II, 525-26 for linen baptismal girdles; Tertullian, 
De Cultu II.12, CC 1,369-70, "Vestite vos serico probitatis, byssino 
sanctitatis, purpura pudicitiae."; Origen, In Ioan. II.4 (PG 14.124 
(58)): Christians ride after the Lord on white horses covered with 
pure linen; white refers to clarity and faithtulness, linen to their 
mission throughout the earth; Ambrose, in In Apcalypsis Expositio Vis. 
3, (PL 17.828), in an allegory based surely on Agnus Dei, writes "Per 
lanam namque--quae vestis est ovium, doctrina apostolorum; per linum 
vero, quod ex terra oritur, doctrinam Judaedrum possumus intelligere. 
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soul and body! Because thou didst rise and come to life again, let 
us come to life again and live and stand before tbee in righteous 
judgment! ! 46 Linen resists destruction. It lasts because it 
springs from the earth, immortal for Greeks and Romans. Linen's 
protective power can never cease for its power is now from Christ, 
eternal lord of lords. Linen symbolically proposes for Christians 
incorruptibility, Christ's and through him their own. However 
attentive they might or might not have been to the tradition behind 
the use of linen, Christians were beginning to relate it to their 
eschatological expectations. As Christian liturgy was introducing 
linen into the rites of Baptism, Christians were professing belief 
in resurrection/immortality, linen's promise and pledge through ages 
past. In time and within a Christian context the connection would 
be more consciously recognized. 

Recognition is evident for the acceptance of the usage of 
linen and its associated meaning in Jerome's letter to Fabiola on 
the signification of Old Testament priestly dress. "We read in 
Leviticus that according to the Lord's command Moses washed Aaron 
and his sons; even then Baptism was indicating the purification of 
the world and the hallowing of everything. They do not receive 
clothing unless they are previously cleansed of filth. Nor are they 
adorned for divine worship unless they are reborn as new men in 


Christ. . . .We must be washed by God's precepts. When prepared for 





Vestem ergo induimus, cum nosmetipsos bonis operibus circumdamus: 
ex lana autem linoque contexta utitur veste, qui cum traditionibus 
apostolorum etiam traditiones Judaeorum vult observare." 


4 6nACt of Thomas" 10, Schneemelcher II, 507; 13.157-158, 
II, 525-526. 
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the garment of Christ we shall have put off our tunics of skins, 
then we shall put on linen clothing which has nothing of death in 
it but is wholly white, so that rising together from Baptism we may 
truly gird our loins and all the foulness of former sins may be 


ae Chapter II, on the basis of a distinction in concept 


covered.” 
between nudity and nakedness, has indicated how man perceived his 
loss of nudity and the successive state of nakedness. In and from 
this moment he searched for clothes--eventually to become both sign 
of his first effort towards repentance and of his 'mortal' condition, 
the clothing of leaves and animal skins. Chapter III developed the 
theme of changing clothes and applied it, in the theology of Baptism, 
to man's recovery of nudity, symbol of his original relationship 

with God. Jexome's remarks summarize the centuries of reflection 

as collected in these chapters. He afrirms as well a relationship 
between nudity and white linen which declares in symbol the presence, 
attained and permanent for man, of immortality. The possibility and 
responsibility now belongs to man through Christ to offer grateful 
homage to God the Father. At the hands of God in the beginning 
plants, animals, and man came forth in harmonious relationship from 
the earth to symbolize for one another the peace and presence of God. 
Man's sin, however, drove him into conflict, especially with the 
animal kingdom whose slaughter or shearing alone furnish 'skin' for 
clothing his guilt and shame--death for death. Only from plants then 
can man find a symbol for the condition he had experienced. Fig 


leaves rough with the memory of repentance provide no fabric allusive 





47 jerome, Letter 64.20, Labourt III, 136. 
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of that 'once and longed-for future time’. Flax and linen do--from 
Egypt, Israel, Greece, and Rome. For Jerome, baptized man dressed 
in white linen 'paraphrases' Adam came-to-be when God said: "Let us 
make man in our image and likeness. . . ." (Gen. 1.26). 

Theodore of Mopsuestia imagines no less importance to linen 
than Jerome. At the time of Baptism the priest vests in special 
linen clothing. "When you have, therefore, made your promises and 
engagements, the priest draws near to you wearing, not his ordinary 
garments. . .but clad in a robe of clean and radiant linen, the joy- 
ful appearance of which denotes the joy of the world to which you 
will move in the future, and the shining colour of which designates 
your own radiance in the life to come, while its cleanness indicates 
the ease and happiness of the next world. He depicts these things 
to you by means of the garments in which he is clad, and by the 
hidden symbol of the same garments he inspires you with fear, and 
with fear he infuses love into you, so that you may through the new- 
ness of his garments look into the power which it represents,"48 
Linen retains its symbolism of more than a millenium. In linen dress 
the suppliant may dare to approach the divine to receive favors and 
to give thanks. If man desires a more lasting relationship with God, 
linen surpasses most symbols of such a covenant with its glory be- 
cause of linen's culturally-produced analogy with immortality. Being 
dressed in iinen informs every man, according to this comparison, 
that God's presence envelops him and that he participates in divine 


properties. Passed to God's more obvious sphere through Baptism, 


A&theodore, On Baptism 176, WS VI, 45-46. Linen on the fore- 
head of the baptized signifies their freedom. 178, WS 6,47. See 
Plutarch, Chapter IV, footnote 15, supra,237. 
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man stands convinced in virtue of faith and from the appearance of 
his flaxen attire that his relationship with God will endure. In 
Mopsuestia of Cilicia, Theodore was not far distant in Space or, 
time from the Valley of the Nile. 

Linen is also sacred for Cyril of Alexandria. Its nature 
renders it cold. As linen refreshes and relaxes those who wear 
clothing of this material, it affects also the psychic center of 
man. As it reminds all of purity, it cools the appetities, in 
particular, of Christians who struggle especially with temptations 
of the flesh. Wearing linen apparel encourages them to make 
correspond the symbol and the desires of their minds and wills. 

"For another reason are sacred dress and clothing made from linen 
for those allotted to serve in the priesthood. For they must with- 
draw from dead works. I say that from a sheep, as if from the 
carcass of an animal, is taken a symbol of mortality.  Figuratively, 
wearing linen clothing and especially non-woolen clothing, indicates 
tne putting oft of dead works. Holy (in fulfillment) is this unin- 
terrupted law. 149 Egyptian roots and Pythagorean mediation vitalize 
the heritage Cyril expounds as a Christian preacher. Neither pagan 
nor Christian, though for slightly different reasons, will discard 
the taboo against wool and leather. 

Caesarius of Arles remembers the prohibition of Deuteronomy 
22:11 "You shall not wear clothes woven with two kinds of yarn, wool 
and flax together"--when he allegorizes the capable wife of Proverbs 
31 as the Catholic Church. The verse, in particular, is Proverbs 


31:13--"She chooses wool and flax and toils at her work." The themes 





49Cyril, De Adoratione, XI. 390, (PG 68.749 C). 
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are familiar, set, as in Cyril, in the framework of an exhortation 


to purity and the spiritual and corporal works of nercy. 


Linen 


knows 


their 


as he 


"Perhaps you will ask us what the wool and linen are. 
The wool signifies something carnal; the linen, what 
is spiritual. This interpretation is given because 
in the order of clothing inner garments are of linen, 
outer ones of wool. Therefore, the wool signifies 
something carnal because it is produced from a ming- 
ling or union, while the linen is brought from the 
earth without any carnal pleasure and for this reason 
seems to be an image of chastity. So true is this 
that by command of the law, priests of the Old Law 
used linen bands as an indication of charity.  There- 
fore, something carnal is signified in the wool, 
something spiritual in the linen. If you practice 
almsgiving with the intention of pleasing God, a 
carnal thing is properly joined to the spiritual; 

but if you do it for the sake of human praise, only 
the flesh works instead of the spirit. However, 

only to work with the spirit and not with the flesh 
is characteristic of the slothful. You find a man 
extending his hand in alms to the poor and yet not 
thinking about God but desiring to please men by 

this act; his garment may seem to be of wool, but 

he has no linen inside. You find another one tells 
you: it is enough for me to worship God in my own 
conscience, to adore him there; what need is there 
for me to go to Church, or to mingle visibly with 
Christians? He wants to have the linen without a 
tunic. That woman neither knows nor commends such 
works. She found wool and linen and 'makes cloth 
with skillful hands.'"50 


represents the spiritual order, wool the material. Caesarius 
the traditional explanation of the origin of linen and wool, 
usages and significances. This explanation guides him even 


extends the symbolism of these materials to practical moral 


questions affecting the daily life of his congregations. His 


exegesis of Proverbs may fuse uncomfortably with that of Deuteronomy. 


5Ücaesarius, Sermo 139, CC 103, 571-576. Sister M.M.Mueller, 


tr., Fathers of the Church 47 (Washington: CUA Press, 1964) 277. 
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But it serves his purpose through the controlling intention of linen 
and wool: the reminder that man is an integrated unit of body and 
Spirit whose attitudes and actions must portray this unity. Even 
Caesarius, despite this theory, cannot escape the subconscious 
assumption that linen is more important than wool. If so, man is 
primarily spirit! Thus, from linen-symbolism and neo-Platonism a 
theology of man, if pursued, may develop in the direction of disdain 


for what is material. 


Section E 


Conclusion 


Part I of Chapter IV has examined evidence supporting the 
value the ancients assigned to white as a color and to linen as a 
fabric for clothing. When they were combined, a symbol resulted. 
This symbol spoke of men moving into the sphere of the divine and 
the gods willing to share their happiness with man. In white linen 
garments, then, two worlds were represented as converging and, in 
part, coinciding: man with his expectation, the gods with their 
purposes. No longer would their respective destinies be exclusive. 
Philosophy asserted that the positive side of reality was delineated 
in the religious intuition of the appropriateness of whiteness and 
brightness as a symbol for divinity in itself and in its outreach to 
man. More popular and pragmatic was the association of linen with 
immortality. The source, however, for both symbolisms was similar: 
man in relationship with God, God shadowed forth, and so conceived, 


as eternal light. Anything white or anything made of linen might 
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represent the total conception. Colors and materials other than 
white linen did not do adequate justice to the fashion in which 
Mediterranean man symbolized his speculation about God and himself. 
Under Christian magnetism this conception developed in a more 
trinitarian manner. In and througa and with Christ in the water of 
Baptism man receives from the Spirit his filial (and priestly) 
relationship with the Father. The dynamic, however, between the 
concept and its symbol hallowed by religio-philosophical tradition 
of many hundred years remained identical. What Plutarch had written 
about the Pythagorean understanding of positive reality as bright 
because it expresses the good, Theodore of Mopsuestia three 
centuries later applied to his own praise of linen! In significa- 
tion the degree of difference between white and linen was ever so 
slight. Both declared symbolically and pictorially man's attainable 
and attained relationship with God. The wearing of white linen 
clothing whether in Egyptian and Hebrew cult or in Graeco-Roman 
worship and mysteries or in a Christian context reminded the believer 
of his condition and benefits in virtue of this relationship. Not 
a little of ancient aspirations were filtered through the Christian 
presentatior cf Baptism.?! Baptism sacramentally secures: ". . . 
secon birth, renewal, immortality, incorruptibility, impossibility, 
immutability, deliverance from death and servitude to all evils, 
happiness of freedom, and participation in the ineffable good things 


which we are expecting. ">2 No less firmly did these aspirations 


lpahner, see Chapter I, footnote 19, supra, 30; TI, foot- 
note 20, supra, 71. 


52theodore, On Baptism 195, WS VI, 62. Baptism is the seed 
of the resurrection-birth into immortality. 203, WS VI, 62. 
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come to rest in an actual symbolic robe. Christians slowly dis- 
suaded themselves from conceiving salvation as a realistic assumption 
or bestowal of a white robe. The imagery, however, was constant 
among them, re-enforced, as it was, by the cultural pattern of their 
civilization. It would not be unexpected, then, to discover among 


Christians this imagery also represented in white linen clothing. 


PART II 
The White Linen Robe of the Christians 
Section A 


Pertinent Questions 


Did the early Christians consider the symbolism of clothing- 
language a serviceable presentation of the meaning of Redemption 
through Baptism? They certainly did. The evidence favors such an 
interpretation. A conception of man's relationship with God under 
this symbolism pervaded the Middle East. It is detectable in its 
profound theological content and in its popular religious expres- 
sion. Christians were predisposed from their cultural and religious 
heritage to adopt and adapt this imagery to their own purposes.?2 
Not only were they beneficiaries of the spiritual insights of their 
Civilization, they also observed their contemporaries. Christian 
profession might separate legally neighbor from neighbor. Rarely 
did it reject outright, Tertullian's De Corona not withstanding, 


the fundamental conceptions and judgments of courtesy and 





53Jeremias, op.cit., 118-130. 
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appropriateness the neighbors and they shared together. The world- 
views of Christians and Graeco-Romans were not so thoroughly 
dissimilar that conversion to Christianity forged permanent division?4 
Attitudes and practices inculcated by phiiosophic or popular poly- 
theism did not differ radically from significances suggested by 
Judaeo-Christian monotheism. Although he must hold his own identity 
and make his particular demand on his disciples, Christ, together 
with the community of the Church, will collect in time associations 
once attached to the hostile opposition. In this way--from both past 
and present influences--the imagery of clothing passed over into the 
liturgical, catechetical, and theological vocabulary of the Church. 

Did the early Christians employ an actual white linen garment 
in the celebration of the Liturgy of Baptism? Again, the data 
support an affirmative answer. No hesitation is warranted when the 
testimony of the fourth century is weighed. The death-bed Baptism 
of Constantine in 337 and the display of his body in baptismal 
attire to the review of his subjects confirms the practice. Eusebius 
offers no explanation for this 'funeral garb' except that the Emperor 
had just been baptized.?? Constantine had attained the eternal life 
Baptism symbolized. Eusebius provides no doubt that the significance 
of white clothing in a baptismal setting would be apparent to his 


readers. Their own baptismal instruction alone would have prompted 


540Quasten, Patrology, op.cit., III, 106-114 for Synesius of 
Cyrene. See Frederick Grant, Roman Hellenism and the New Testament 
(New York: Scribner's Sons, 1962); E.R. Dodds, Pagan and Christian 
in an Age of Anxiety (Cambridge: University Press, 1965); Robert 
Grant, After the New Testament (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1967). 


> Eusebius, Life of Constantine 4.6.62, GCS 7, 143. 
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Christians to understand its message and to appreciate the tradition 
the author was enhancing.  Jerome's Letter to Fabiola simply makes 
the import of this clothing abundantly clear, that is, in terms of 
the specifics--white and linen material--as well as from its rela- 
tionship with restoring man through Christ to Adam's innocent and 


56 


immortal condition. In Jerome the process of christening white 


and linen dress for Christian usage is complete. The older symbolism 
inheres in a Christian white garment. Fourth century writers so 
assume the propriety of the extension that they call Baptism the 
(recovery of the) garment of immortality.?7 God rewards with the 
gift of imperishability the repentance he inspires man to pursue 

in discovering, attaining, and securing his filial relationship 
through Jesus. Acceptance of white linen, together with its symbol- 
ism adjusted for the sake of the Gospel of Christ, occurred because 
the culture of society neither disagreed with, nor was disaareeable 
to, the perceptions Christians confessed about man in tandem with 
God. In fact, given this confession, Christians, in virtue of the 


society that nurtured them, had at hand no other, no better symbol 


56 Jerome, Letter 64.20, Labourt, III, 135. 


57 constitutiones Apostolorum VIII 6.6, F.X. Funk, ed., 


Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum (Paderborn: F.Schoeningh, 
1905) I, 478. The praycr for catechumens ". . .may he strengthen 


them in reverence, may he unite and number them with his holy flock, 
making them worthy of the bath of regeneration, the garment of 
imperishability, of genuine life. . . ." Greek reads 76 évdbupa TÄS 
åpðapo rag which Latin translates as indumentum immortalitatis. 
Only variant is found in Narr. of Zosimus II, J.A. Robinson, ed., 
Texts and Studies, (Cambridge: University Press, 1909) II, 104,-- 
to Evbupa THiS d@avactas. Const. Eccl. Aegyptiacae XVI.1-12 simply 
notes the rite of Baptism, in Funk, I, 109. Basil, Letter 292, 

(PG 32.1033); Hom in Sanct. Bapt. 5, (PG 31.433); De hom. Structura 
Oratio 1.21 (ascribed to B.) (PG 30.35). Didymus, De Trinitate II 12, 
(PG 39.679). Gregory Nazianzus, Oratio 40.4, (PG 26.361). 
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for representing the creditable and favored imagery of clothing. 
A long-acclaimed symbol received from a newer creed both compliment 
and authority. No counter evidence is available. No particular 
religious group, no specific pagan or Jewish cultic practice directly 
provoked the admission of white linen dress into the Liturgy of 
Baptism. It was rather a cultural necessity, instantly evaluated 


and freely decided, that led to its appropriation. 


Section B 


Development 


Yet, two centuries precede Eusebius and Jerome. How early 
did Christians don white linen garments after Baptism? For this 
question no fully satisfying response can be prepared. Such an answer, 
hcwever, does not preclude the presentation of an hypothesis that in 
some places towards the middle of the second century the custom was 
being introduced. 

Initially, the practice may be indebted simply to the 
redressing of converts in their own best and freshly laundered 
clothing. Such clothing for festive occasions, presumably and gen- 
erally, would have been white.  Flourishing clothing-imagery would í 
soon have read a relationship between the action of undressing and 
redressing and the meaning of Baptism.  Clothing-symbolism already 


depicted popularly for traditional or gnostic Graeco-Romans, Jews, 


Gregory Nyssa, De Baptismo, (PG 46.420 C, 429 D, ". . .Faciamus 
Hominem Oratio I, (PG 44.273 D)). John Chrysostom, Baptismal 
Instructions, 8.25, Paul Harkins, tr., Ancient Christian Writers 31 
(Westminster: Newman, 1963) 130. Augustine, De Genesi ad Litteram 
7.27-28 (an extended usage) CSEL 28(1), 197-199. 
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and Christians the attalament of heaven as an enrobing.?? Divine 


messengers in white array had long communicated the Lord's purposes 


59 


to biblical persons and to Christian martyrs. It would be sur- 


prising, then, not to discover second century Christians relating 
sacramental Baptism to their expectation of resurrection and eternal 
life in God's presence through the medium of the same symbolism of 
clothing. If Baptism anticipates the final gift of God, then, in 
this imagery, Baptism also is an enrobing with the reality of that 
world. Such spontaneous associations support the development which 


issues in baptismal garments. The Epistula Apostolorum, datable to 


58For heaven as garments to be given see I Cor. 15; I Henoch 
62:15-16, Charles, op.cit., II, 228-29; 108:11-15, II, 281; II Henoch 
22.8-9, Charles, II, 443; IV Esdra 2.33-48, New English Bible; 
V Esdra 2.35-47, Schneemelcher, op.cit., II 695; Ascension of Isaiah 
3:25, Schneemelcher, II, 648; 4:16-17, II, 649; 7:22, II, 654; 8:14, 
26,11,655-56; 9,11,656-59; Apocalypse of Peter (A.D. c.150) 11-13, 
Schneemelcher II, 678-79; Apoc. of Paul 29, Sch., II, 778; Apoc. of 
Ihomas, Sch., II, 802; Acts of Thomas 3.36-37, Sch., II, 463-64; 
11.135, Sch., II, 513; Acts of Paul 38, Sch., II, 363; Corpus 
Hermeticum X.18, A.D. Nock, ed., (Paris: Société d'Édition, 1945) I, 
122; Theodotus, Extraits 61-63, F.Sagnard, (Paris: Éditions du Cerf, 
1948) 182-87; Athanacius, On Virginity, 17, Goltz, op.cit., 52; 
Cyril of Alex., De Ador. XI, (Christ as heavenly immortal Clothing) 
(PG 68.744); In Isaiam V, t. V.10.11, (PG 70.1365); Narrative of 
Zosimus (5th/6th cent.) 13-14, ANF 8, 222-23. The Mandaeans, 
Christians of Saint John, consider heaven as clothing for the elect 
who during life wear white ceremonial baptismal garments to express 
this belief. Nor will they wrap their sacred books in leather! See 


Ethel Drower, The Mandaeans of Irag and Iran, (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1937). 


ord and New Testament apparitions, especially in apocalyptic 
and eschatological genres. II Henoch (A.D. 30-70) 1:4-5, Charles, 
op.cit., II, 431. Fragment of the Go: Gospel according to Peter, 1355, 
Gerard Rauschen, ed., Florilegium Patristicum (Bonn: P.Hanstein, 1914) 
56. Acts of Peter 5 (c. 190), Schneemelcher, II, 285. Acts of Per- 
petua “and Felicitas 4. 25; 10-12, G. Kruger, ed., Ausgewahlte 
Martyrerakten, (Tubingen: J. Mohr , 1965) 37, 39-41. Acts of Montanus 
II, Kruger, 77 ". . .in locum candidum, et facta sunt uestimenta 
nostra candida et caro nostra commutata candidior uestimentis nostris 
candidis." 
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the middle of the second century, exemplifies this process. 


"Truly I say to you, as the Father awakened me from 
the dead, in the same manner you also will arise in 
the flesh, and he will cause you to rise up above 
the heavens to the place of which I have spoken to 
you from the beginning. . . .without having flesh I 
put on flesh and grew up that (I might regenerate) 
you who were begotten in the flesh, and in regenera- 
tion you obtain the Resurrection in your flesh, a 
garment that will not pass away, with all who hope 
and believe in him who sent me; for my Father has 
found pleasure in you; and to whomever I will I give 
the hope of the kingdom. . . .Believe that every- 
thing I say to you will happen.' And we answered 

. . .'Yes, O Lord.' And he said to us, 'Truly I say 
to you that I received all power from my Father that 
I may bring back those in darkness into light and 
those in corruptibility into incorruptibility and 
those in error into righteousness and those in death 
into life. . . .I am the hope of the hopeless. . . 
the physician of the sick, the resurrection of the 
dead. ' 60 


The agency of the Father through Jesus takes the stress. A vision 
of the future is set before the disciples, with its possession a 
certainty for believers. It is a present experience insofar as 
Christians bave been regenerated by Jesus through Baptism. What 
imagery describes this 'future become present!? It is that of 
clothing. This 'future become present! is a 'garment' given to the 
baptized to indicate their participation in the redemption Jesus 


works and in the world where Jesus rules. To what purpose do 





GOgpistula Apostolorum 21, Schneemelcher, op.cit., II, 205-06. 


See A.D.Nock, Early Gentile Christianity and Its Hellenistic Back- 
ground (New York, Harper & Row, 1964). See Quasten, op.cit. I, 150-53. 
Compare Barnabas 6.2 and 11, AF I, LCL, 358-60 ". . .ye shall all wax 
old as a garment. . . .'he has made us new by the remission of sins 

. .that we should have the souls of children, as though he were 
creating us afresh." Christians are Christ's new garment, equiva- 
lently, from 11.10-11 and 16.8, AF I, LCL, 382, 398. The 'gnostic' 
rite of Baptism, imitated from the Orthodox Christian liturgy, in 
Theodotus' Extraits 76-86, Sagnard, op.cit., 198-211, notes the 
necessity of being dressed as the Lord's soldier after Baptism, in 
85, p. 208. 
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Christians receive this garment?, so that they may move from cor- 
ruptibility, this world together with themselves in estrangement 
from God, to exult in incorruptibility, their at-one-ment with him. 
The conclusion may easily be drawn that Baptism obtains and is the 
Garment of Immortality because man through Jesus is 'now'! wholly 
with God. Can it be a-gued that the writer of the Epis tula 
Apostolorum is aware of the attachment of this symbolism to actual 
dress? His language would not guarantee that assessment. Yet 
inferences are possible that would dispose some imaginative 'elders' 
in this direction, especially as sharers of a culture prone to such 
symbolization. 

The Shepherd of Hermas also suggests this pattern of develop- 
ment. Christians have already through their conversions anticipated 
the Judgment and reward of the last day. For unbelievers, however, 
repentance remains a possibility until that moment. The difficulty 
of this position pained Hermas who received, in vision, revelations 
adjusting the situation.  "'The tower which you see being built is 
myself, the Church, who have appeared to you both now and formerly. 
- » .! I asked her: 'Why has the tower been built on this water, 
Lady?! ^". . .because your life was saved and shall be saved through 
water, and the tower has been founded by the utterance of the 
almighty and glorious Name, and is maintained by the unseen power of 


the Master, OL 


Baptism, cementing Christians into the tower of the 
Church, pronounced their identity as God's children. This relation- 


ship implied his enduring, gracious verdict upon them, a verdict they 





6l termas, Vis. 3.3.3-5, AF II, LCL, 35. See Vis. 2.2.5-6,21. 
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must not gainsay. "And all who went into the tower had the same 
clothing, white as snow."$? as a garment of repentance, white dress 
stated readiness on the part of catechumens to accept and adhere to 
the gift of baptismal illumination. On the other hand, white 
clothing on the baptized declares that the spiritual powers of the 
Son of God have so energized them that Christians already are found 
in God's kingdom. ©3 Again, the distance between symbolic language 
and symbolic representation, in the cultural context, grows less 
through the influential contribution of Hermas. A white robe 
ultimately will celebrate the significance of Baptism as eternal 
relationship with God the Father. 

Justin Martyr provides further background for the expression 
of baptismal theology. Justin interprets, unconvincingly for Trypho 
but pertinently for this chapter, Genesis 49:10-12. ". . .'He shall 
wash his garments with wine, and His vesture with the blood of the 
grape' signified that He would wash those who believe in him with 
his own blood. For the Holy Spirit called those who receive remis- 
sion of sins through Him, his garments; amongst whom He is always 


present in power, but will be manifestly present at His second 


coning."94 Through Baptism Christians become Christ's robe. They 

live from his promise of final deliverance presented as ". , -pre- 

pared garments, if we do His commandments. . . .we, who through the 
62 


Hermas, Parable 8.2.3, AF II, LCL, 193. 


par. 9.13.1-5, AF II, LCL, 252-255. See Par. 9.16, 260-263. 

6f Justin, Dialogue 54, ANF I, 222. Though millenarian in 
coloring, the reward of beiief will be freedom from suffering corrup- 
tion and grief, and freedom in immortality. (Dial. 45, ANF I, 217.) 
For Baptism, see Dial. 14, ANF I, 201. Compare Dial. 26, I, 207, 
(Isaiah 63:1-7). 
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name of Jesus have believed as one man in God the Maker of all, have 
been stripped, through the name of His first-begotten Son, of the 
filthy garments, i.e., of our sins; and being vehemently inflammed 
by the word of His calling, we are the true high priestly race of 
God. . . n63 What is the meaning Justin would convey under this 
imagery? Christians have repented and await God's vindication of 
their commitment to him. Through Baptism they share the identity of 
Jesus since they are through him adopted chiidren of God. His 
Spiritual vitality inspires them in their motivations and choices. 
Baptism has thus introduced believers to the future they expect from 
God. Yet its manifestation is dependent upon man's adherence to 
Christ and his guidance throughout his lifetime. While this is true, 
Christ as coming King is evidently present to the unfolding of his 
disciples! lives to secure for them this future. As sons of God, 
they function through Christ as priests in this world which knows 
its lord, Christ, already through them. The imagery of clothing 
advertises this message that at once Christians show forth Christ as 
Son, Priest, and King. Through them, the world of God, at his 
initiation, comes to rest, in enveloping renewing fashion, upon the 
world of man. Such imagery would portray Christians, in white linen 
dress, that is, in the threefold relationship they share with God, 
as being intimately involved in effecting the divine purpose. Justin 
prefaces his description of Baptism for his contemporaries with the 
words of Isaiah 1:16-20 pleading for the works of repentance. The 


Lord's promise through Isaiah directs Justin's understanding of the 


ó5pial. 116, ANF I, 257. 
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Christian mystery: "And though your sins be as scarlet, I will make 
them white like wool, and though they be as crimson, I will make 
them white as snow, 196 This color symbolism, together with the 
symbolism of clothing, served Justin for formulating his theology of 
Baptism. Clothing that imparted the message of baptismal illumina- 
tion need not be unsuspected in the Liturgy Justin witnessed. 

Irenaeus of Lyons clearly echoes Justin in his elaboration 
of Genesis 49:10-11. "And ‘His Robe' as also 'His garment! are those 
who believe in Him, and whom He has cleansed, redeeming us with His 
blood. "7 That Christians became associated with Christ through 
Baptism remains bedrock for Irenaeus! theology of redemption. Baptism, 
possible in virtue of the Son's full incarnation, marks the moment 
of regeneration and the reception of the Holy Spirit. "For those who 
are bearers of the Spirit of God are led to the Word, that is, to the 
Son, but the Son takes them and presents them to the Father, and the 


68 


Father confers incorruptibility. In this gift of incorruptibility 


Irenaeus discovers baptized man's recovered resemblance to God through 
Christ. Possession of incorruptibility indicates that man is undoubt- 


edly related to Christ, as clothing is to its wearer. Yet Christians 


66r Apology 61, ANF I, 183. Also 62-67, 183-186. 


67 Proof of the Apostolic Preaching 57, Joseph Smith, tr., 


Ancient Christian Writers 67 (Westminster: Newman Press, 1952) 85. 

68 Ibid., 4, 51. See Proof 3, 49 for Baptism as sealing man to 
God in rebirth that makes man God's son. As a result, man surpasses 
even Adam. Whereas Adam possessed only an effulgence from God, stola 
sanctitatis, a Christian receives and is indwelt by the Spirit of God 
himself. See Adv. H 3.35-38.1, W. Harvey (Cambridge: University Press, 
1857) II, 128-132. This gift of the Spirit is possible only through 
the incarnation, in Proof 31, 67. See Adv. H. 3.19.1, Harvey, II, 
102-103. See Adv. H. 5.1.2, Harvey, II, 215-316, for relationships 
among Incarnation, Baptism, and Resurrection and Immortality. Compare 
Ignatius' Letter to Polycarp 2.3; 6.2, AF I, LCL 271, 275; Ephesians 
17.1, AF I, LCL, 191. 
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obtain it only insofar as Christ sanctifies all who through him are 
reborn for God.©9 It is his own incarnate immortality they partici- 
pate. Thus, according to a reversed consideration of the imagery of 
Irenaeus' commentary on Genesis, Christ implicitly is the garment 
Christians wear if through Baptism he claims them. Though Irenaeus 
does not explicitly confirm it, Baptism might easily be described as 
a Christian's investiture with Christ, his garment of incorruptibility. 
Does Irenaeus know of a baptismal robe with such symbolism? He writes 
nothing to confirm or deny its existence. If, however, neighboring 
churches used such vestments, he would have understood their signifi- 
cance! 


On this question Hippolytus is both illusive and suggestive. 


His Commentary on the Book of Daniel notes the fittingness of white 


Oo 


clothes when the elect meet the Lord.” A nautical simile employed 


to describe the Church alerts the reader to the source of the compari- 
son. Like ropes wound around a mast, Christ's love supports the 
Church. The linen the Church carries represents the bath of regen- 


eration which makes new all believers. As a result of this bath 


everything shines.’+ Baptism, like a billowing sail, gives a totally 


fresh appearance to those it envelops. The symbolism of water and 


69Gregory Nazianzus clarifies considerations of rebirth and 
their relationships. Human birth is threefold: from natural process, 
from baptism, from resurrection. See Oratio 40, 2-3, (PG 36, 360-361). 
Compare Adv. H. 3.38.1, Harvey, II, 131-132. Gregory berates 
people who think more of their baptismal robes than of the Christ they 
signify, Orat. 40.25.99 (PG 36.393), 40.31 (PG 36.404). Tertullian 
speaks of future garment of immortality, relatable to Baptism, in 
Ad Ux, I, 7.1, CC 1, 381. 

70In Danielem 4.60, G. Bonwetsch, ed., GCS I, 338, See 4.59, 


336. 


7lpe Christo et Antichristo 69.10 (PG 10.777). 
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subsequent white clothing may have produced this elaboration of a 
scene, simply attested to in passing in the Apostolic Tradition. 72 
If man recovers his relationship of sinlessness, gentleness, incor- 
ruptibility with God, such as Adam enjoyed, Baptism remains the 
means. Presentation of this insight occurs through the imagery of 
clothing. 7? Hippolytus would be offering Baptism as a vesting with 
immortality to be verified in resurrection from the dead. White 
linen robes would hardly be inconceivable for Hippolytus, celebrant 
of liturgical tradition. 

Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian may, in similar fashion, be 
mustered for the third century progression of this symbolization. 
Their testimony, if not entirely conclusive for the practice, remains 
foundational and cumulative for a theology of Baptism through the 
imagery of clothing. The late second or mid-third century Acts of 
Andrew summarize their contribution to the process. Baptism, the 
Garment of Immortality~-: concept and symbol, if not already fused, 
are definitely not incompatible.  "'O man of God, I (young soldier) 
have spent twenty pieces of money to acquire this temporal garment; 
but now I desire to spend all that I have to acquire this garment of 
your God.' His fellow-soldiers said to him: 'Poor youth, if you deny 


the garments of the king, you will be punished.' Said the young man 





72the Apostolic Tradition 16.17, Funk, op.cit., II, 110. See 
Sermo in Sancta Theophania 8 (PG 10.860) for consideration of the 
gift of immortality. ^". . .(the Father) puts round us incorruptible 
weaponry. . . .Come to the deathlessness of Baptism. . . ." For linen 
veils in baptistery see Testamentum Domini nostri Iesu Christi 19, 
Ignatius Rahmani, ed.,(Maintz: F. Kirchheim, 1899) 25; for clothing 
imagery in instructions, see 28, 59-67. See Quasten, op.cit., II,185. 


7956 Cantico 25.5-6, Gerard Garritte, tr., 264 CSCO, 47. 
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to them: 'Indeed I am a miserable fellow because of my earlier sins; 
would that my punishment were only because of this that I denied the 
garment of the king and not that I am punished because I have 


74 The 


despised the garment of the immortal King of the Ages.'" 
soldier's uniform indicated his relationship, with its responsibili- 
ties, to his earthly sovereign. So also would the reception of the 
uniform of heaven's ruler specify a new set of relationships and 
responsibilities. As baptismal theology directed the writer to the 
expression of these sentiments, so also it might match liturgically 
and ritually militaiy costume with baptismal dress. 

Surer reference to the white baptismal robe may be found in 
the probably third century Acts and Martyrdom of Matthew. Matthew, 
clad in "an apostolic robe" without sandals for prayer, had inspired 
King Fulvanus of Myrna to ask Bishop Plato for Baptism. "And the 
bishop having prayed, and ordered him to t»ke off his clothes, and 
having examined him for a long time, and he having confessed and 
wept over what he had done, having sealed him and anointed him with 
oil, put him down into the sea in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. And when he came up from the water he 
ordered him to put on himself splendid garments, and so then having 
given praise and thanks, communicating the holy bread and mixed cup, 


the bishop first gave them to the king. . . 173 Without providing 





74 Acts of Andrew, Schneemelcher II, 407-408. See Quasten, 
op.cit., I, 137-138. 


acts and Martyrdom of Matthew 27, ANF VIII, 533. M. Bonnet, 
Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha (Leipzig: Mendelssohn, 1898) II, 1.257.6-8. 
"xot Ss dvnXoev dxó roð Uoaros éxÉAEUGEY (ô PXIUKONOC) aðròv 


(rov BaciAÉéa) évdvcaceat fparta Aaprod." 
ompare record of comedian-martyr Gelasius, c.A.D. 300, in Chronicon 


Paschale, (PG 92.685-686). 
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any explicit catechesis, Plato insists that Fulvanus, renamed 
Matthew, dress in bright attire. The correlation between the effect 
of sacramental regeneration and its external representation is 
implied. In the Acts of Matthew the imagery of clothing-language 
has achieved its documented materialization in a white robe. Citing 
Galatians 3:27, Optatus in the fourth century will celebrate Christ 
as the clothing and tunic that swims in water, clothing the many who 
are called. "'O Tunic, forever one and unchangeable! Which decently 
clothes both all ages and all shapes. It is not wrinkled on children, 


76 


nor stretched on youth, nor altered for women.'" By the middle of 


the third century Baptism without the use of white linen robes should 


be considered exceptional and requiring an explanation. 77 


Section C 


Appearance 


If after their Baptism neophytes receive sacred and symbolic 
garments, white in color and of linen fabric, one final question 
suggests itself. In what style was this robe cut? The literature, 
here assembled, provides no evident hint as to the pattern followed 
by weavers and tailors. Nowhere is a preference mentioned. The 
Fathers of the Church do not designate a particular article of cloth- 


ing as baptismal garb. From Justin's use of philosopher's dress and 


7Ópe Schismate Donatistarum V. 10, CSEL 26, 140. Comparte 
Adv. H. 2.33.2, Harvey I, 330. 


77 Fox fifth century expressions: See Palladius' Life of John 
Chrysostom 9, (PG 47.34); Sozomen, Hist. Eccl. 7.8.7-8, GCS 50.331; 
Socrates, Hist. Eccl. 1.7.17, (PG 67.773); Patrick's Letter to 
Coroticus 2. (PL 53.815); Pseudo-Titus, Schneemelcher II, 163. ‘Now 
it is the sanctified flesh, dedicated to chastity, that was touched 
by the skirt of the baptismal robe." 
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Tertullian's praise of the Greek pallium, some inference should be 
possible for determining the appearance of this liturgical clothing. 78 
Yet, this is not the case inasmuch as the pallium or himation, like 
the Roman toga, was worn, in wrap-around fashion, over a more basic 
chiton or tunic. Thus, this more fundamental clothing comes forward 
as à possibility for Christian adaptation. To demonstrate the 
feasibility of this suggestion, art must offer its assistance. Art 
presents human figures clad in chitons, that is, long or short gowns, 
with or without sleeves. Over chitons, himations and togas may or 
may not be added. Formal attire, however, required the wearing of 
himations or togas, although, in the classical period, evidence is 
available that people approached the gods dressed only in their 
chitons of longer length. Royal, sacred, and divine personages were 
generally represented, in art, in the double Greek costume of chiton 
and himation. Jewish and Christian painters observed, in this 
respect, these canons of art slowly established by their Graeco-Roman 
predecessors and contemporaries. So it was that the fashionable 
Greek dress of classical times became convention for art in the por- 


trayal of people in religious, civic, and festive postures. 79 It 


78 ror Justin, see Eusebius' Eccl.Hist. 4.11.8, K. Lake, tr., 
LCL I, 331; Tertullian's On the Palliun, CC 2, 773-750. Herodotus! 
Histories 1.195, GB 6, 44. "The dress of the Babylonians is a linen 
tunic reáching.to the feet, and above it another tunic made in wool, 
besides which they have a short white cloak thrown around them. ..." 


795rwin Goodenough "Catacomb Art" Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture 81 (1962) 113-142. Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, 
(New York: Pantheon Books, 1968) 9, 124-174. See "Vestis," 
Dictionnaire des Antiquités grecques et romaines (Paris: Libraire 
Hachette, 1873) 5, 765. See Harold Riesenfeld, "La Robe Sacrée," 
Jésus Transfiguré, (Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1947) 117-129. 
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would seem that for actual ceremonial usages a simpler version of 
this immemorial, sacred robe would be more appropriate. If the 
cumbersome himation is laid aside, the chiton stands out as ful- 
filling all the specifications set for symbolic clothing. The chiton 
would be white. It might be woven of linen thread. It would be 
available and serviceable as both ordinary clothing and, in certain 
circumstances, traditionally revered dress. Baptism provided the 
circumstance for the chiton of this heritage to acquire Christian 
explanation as the Garment of Immortality in association with the 
words of Saint Paul in Galatians 3:26-28: "For through faith you are 
all sons of God in union with Christ Jesus. Baptized into union 
with him, you nave ail put on Christ as a garment. There is no such 
thing as Jew and Greek, slave and fxeeman, male and female; for you 
are all one person in Christ Jesus." The chiton symbolizes the 
baptismal relationship with Christ and the new identity conferred 
on Christians as the children of Adam restored to God as his sons 


and daughters through Christ. 


Section D 


Conclusion 


Christians wore white linen robes to celebrate the signifi- 
cance of their Baptism. Part II has raised questions about this 
practice. It has also indicated the development of this custom and 
suggested the actual appearance of the Garment of Immortality. 
Mediterranean man possessed sacred white linen dress as a common 


heritage. Social groupings and individuals interpreted it from 
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their own particular (religious) insights and assumptions.  Chris- 
tians did so from the point of view of their profession of faith in 
Jesus Christ. Given that profession, they elaborated their under- 
standing of that faith in terms of the concepts and symbols available 
to them from the genius of their civilization. In Christian con- 
sciousness the theme of clothing emerged very early as an appropriate 
vehicle for the theology of Baptism. Paul, in Galatians 3:26-28, is 
the first member of the community to develop such a presentation of 
redemption by Christ. Chapter I has considered the importance of his 
phrasing for any subsequent clarification of the mystery of Baptism 
set forth in the imagery of clothing. Though the concept, associated 
simultaneously with this imagery, is not always clearly enunciated, 
it expressed a view and evaluation of the world and of man as they 
stand in relationship to, from, and for deity. The imagery of cloth- 
ing, thus, proposed a primitive but profound theology. At Paul's 
instigation, Christians reflected on this imaginative approach to 
reality. They refined it in light of the person of deus Christ, 
his work, and its sacramental continuation in the Church. Chapter II 
investigated the presuppositions of the theology of Baptism in the 
minds of the Fathers of the Church. If Christ redeems man by re- 
storing him to an 'archetypal'! condition, a theology of Baptism 
through the imagery of clothing requires several basic affirmations 


80 


about man in Adam. Adam's primordial clothing is simply his 


80nenri Rondet, Original Sin, Cajetan Finegan, tr., (New York: 
Alba House, 1972). F. Tennant, The Sources of the Doctrines of the 
Fall and Original Sin, (New York: Schocken Books, 1968). Peter DeRosa, 
Christ and Original Sin (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1967). Carl Peter "Original 
Justice," NCE 10, 776-781. James Connor "Original Sin: Contemporary 
Approaches" Theological Studies 29 (1968) 215-240. 
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relationship to God, symbolized by the state of nudity. Because of 
Adam's sin, however, man has lost his relational identity as son to 
God. The symbol of nudity has yielded to the symbol of nakedness. 
This distinction, though paramount to the Fathers, remains difficult 
for them to delineate unanbiguously in the Greek and Latin languages 
which do not clearly separate the notions of nudity and nakedness 
within the one word: YUPVOTNS /nuditas. The naked condition of man 
receives further representation theologically in actual articles of 
apparel. Redemption, then, refers to man's recovery, in Christ, of 
Adam's symbolic situation of nudity.  Chapier IlI stressed the next 
stage in the unfolding of this theology of Baptism, that is, the 
significance of changing one's clothes. Baptism both reveals and 
removes from man the clothing of nakedness he wears since he lives 
in estrangement from his Creator-Father. In Baptism Christians 
exchange their conditions. If nakedness is reversed for nudity, 
there is implied in this exchange the presence, power, and free gift 
of the Father recreating man through the missions of the Son and the 
Hoiy Spirit. If man is reconditioned as son, it is so because man 
stands in relationship to Christ who shares with him his identity. 
The symbol of nudity now depicts the identity of man as son in 
Christ. If man is considered to be 'nude'! before God, it is in 
virtue of the presence of Christ and the Holy Spirit who, in patris- 
tic vocabulary, communicate their immortality to him. As a result 
of their energizing presence, man again resembles his Creator so 
fundamentally that he may call him Father. The Church Fathers, 
however, presume that nudity was man's original theological condi- 


tion inasmuch as, like clothing, it outlined the identity of Adam 
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dependent upon God not only as Creator but also as Father. Man in 
the dress of nudity signifies nothing else than man before sin and 
man recreated, that is, man robed with immortality. Since Baptism 
‘clothes! man with this nudity, a further clarification of this 
clothing of nudity is at once possibie in terms of the principal 
agent and consequence of this sacrament. Christ, effective in his 
Spirit, secures the exchange of clothing this presentation of Baptism 
celebrates. In consequence, the baptized is thoroughly outlined by 
his possession of Christ's status as God's incarnate Son. In this 
conception of Baptism, Christ in the Spirit as clother and as cloth- 
ing begin to move together. The imagery may stress either agent or 
consequence, even as it holds both in balance. Appreciation for 
this imagery, as well as for the reflection it represents, will 
compel the conclusion that Christ himself is the clothing of nudity 
man receives in Baptism. Christ is for man his Garment of Immortal- 
ity. Christ comes to stay with man, if he welcomes him, to form man 
on himself in keeping with the identity and destiny offered man by a 
forgiving Father. From the patristic perspective and symbolism 
reconstructed here from elaboration and ellipsis--, if man is nude, 
he wears Christ; he is in union with him. Chapter IV has assessed 
the phenomenon of the white linen robe of antiquity and explored the 
significance of its design. When Christians adopt this article of 
clothing in the middle of the second century, they construe it as 
the liturgical symbol for the conception of Baptism intimated by the 
imagery of clothing. The white linen robe of Baptism summarizes the 
theological meditation of the Fathers in direct line from Galatians 


3:26-28. Chapters II and III clarify the conceptual meaning of the 
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baptismal garment. Chapter IV consequently suggests that the 
intention of the white linen robe is none other than the conclusion 
of Chapter III. As a symbol, the white linen robe of Baptism 
represents man dressed in the clothing of nudity. It proclaims the 
redemption of man by Christ. It advises the beholder that man 
possesses his filiai relationship to God through Christ in the Spirit. 
The baptized in white linen rejoice in having obtained sacramentally 
the gift of immortality, with its pledge of resurrection. The white 
linen robe celebrates Christ present recreatively to Christians. It 
also marks their presence recreatedly to him. Man wears Christ, as 
Christ wears him. Both affirmations remain constant.  Botn affirma- 


tions discover their symbol in the white Garment of Immortality. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BAPTISMAL ROBE 


Introduction 


The Fathers of the Church developed their theology of nudity 
as an approach to understanding the mystery of Redemption. The 
popular imagery of clothing-language inspired this effort. After 
underlining the conceptual and symbolic significance of changing 
clothes, they found in their culture an appropriate and concrete 
representation for the insight suggested by this approach. The 
white linen robe of Baptism entered Christian Liturgy to invite 
attention ever after. Chapter V will isolate three, though not at 
all mutually exclusive, formalities for further consideration of the 
meaning of the Garment of Immortality. The garment, whenever and 
wherever worn, refers to the past. It publishes the good news that 
baptized man has been restored to Adam's condition prior to his fall 
from God's favor. As such the garment alludes to both Adam's sinful 
State and every man's sinful situation because of solidarity in 
descent from Adam. But the stress rests not on the fault but on 
repentance for the fault. A new situation prevails which juxtaposes 
man's estrangement from God and Adam's relationship with God now 
extended to each man through Christ. Not only is the 'past' caught 
up in this symbolic clothing, the 'present' also is Specified for 
Christians. Christ invites every recipient of his love and fraternal 
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relationship to respond with behavior commensurate with the gift. 
Man must make, from the Father's intenticn aod ever-present assis- 
tance, progress in the condition of being his Son in Baptism. The 
white robe, then, connotes virtue. It calls all who wear it to 
repentance, should an imperfect following of Christ deflect the 
baptized from pursuit of virtue onto the path of vice. Finally, the 
baptismal robe orients Christians so-clad toward the 'future!,. Its 
appearance, from color and symbolic material, foreshadows man's 
permanent possession of relationship with God when resurrection will 
declare what God has done sacramentally in the regenerating water of 
Baptism. Each of these three aspects has its own tradition before 


they fuse their contributions to become one symbol. 


Section A 


The Past: As Restoration to Adam's Condition 


Three considerations control the development of this aspect of 
the symbol. What does man recover when Christ envelops him with the 
grace of immortality? What is the role of the Spirit in the bestowal 
of this gift? Is Baptism the sacramental means cf obtaining Adam's 
intimacy of Paradise with God? The last question is simply affirmed 
as Christian tradition; little elucidation is provided. The answers 
to the first two questions offer suggestions for later theologizing 
about man in virtue of nature and in virtue of grace. 

Theophilus of Antioch (c. 180) wonders whether Adam at the 


hand of the Creator was mortal or izmortaf." He concludes that Adam 





loheophilus, Ad Autolychum II.24, Robert Grant, ed., (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1970) 64-67. Paradise represents man as indeterminate 
and possessing an immortality he must elect. See II.27, 68-71. 
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was neither. Rather, both definitions suggested his potential for 
becoming one or the other. Man, of himself, is indeterminate unless 
he assents in some way to God's purpose for him.  Novatian, however, 
sides, as does Origen, with man's immortality from the beginning.? 
Baptism stimulates the emergence of a Christian psychology that 
struggles with the constitution of man before and after his fall in 
Adam and with the contribution Baptism makes to his present situa- 
tion. What animates man? Is man genuinely man without Adam's 
relationship of resemblance to God? Aphraates, with Paul and Irenaeus, 
would distinguish in man spirit, soul, and body. Man is integral 
only when the presence of the Spirit has baptismally regenerated him. 
". . .in the second birth, that through Baptism, they received the 
Holy Spirit from a particle of the Godhead, For when men die, the 
animal spirit is buried with the body, and sense is taken away from 
it, but the heavenly spirit that they receive goes according to its 
nature to Christ."? At the resurrection the Spirit of Christ, as 
enveloping clothing, will repossess man's animal spirit (or soul) 


and, with his radiance, transform man's body to render man wholly 


?Novatian, De Trinitate 10.8, CC 4,28. ". . .in his resur- 
rection he restored the body which he had from us. For a law of 
resurrection is set down since Christ is raised up in the substance 
of his body as an example for the rest. . . .the substance of flesh 
was not condemned which was built up by divine hands so that it 
would not perish; but only the guilt of the flesh is justly rebuked 
which by man's voluntary boldness moved against the regulation of 
divine law. . . .in Baptism and in the dissolution of death the 
fiesh, raised up, returns to salvation. . . .when once the mortality 
of guilt is put aside, the flesh is recalled to the state of innocence." 
Origen considers man ever immortal. See Chapter II, footnote 54, 
Supra, 100. Baptism, regardless of which interpretation he advances 
on human constitution, initiates for Origen the process which restores 
man his primal identity and relationships. 


3 5 : 
Aphraates, Demonstration 6.14, John Gwynn, tr., Nicene and 
Post Nicene Fathers (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1905) 13 
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new and alive in the spiritual order. For Aphraates the imagery of 
Clothing unites the agency of the Holy Spirit, Baptism and the 
Resurrection--testimony to the qualitative difference in man touched 
by the Spirit in the waters of renewal and in man who has lost or 
not received this Spirit at all. Augustine, however, will settle 
upon body/soul categories of anthropology.* Consequently, he insists 
that Adam's body was not spiritual or immortal. Rather, the immor- 
tality he forfeited denoted his resemblance to God, adumbrated in his 
mental and spiritual faculties. Augustine speculates that such 
immortality is symbolized by his condition of justice that spelled 
harmony between Creator and creature. Such immortality as Christians 
acquire, then, is not that which may or may not have animated Adam's 
bodily condition. It is an immortality whose source is the spiritual 
resemblance of man to God through Christ. Baptism locates the moment 
of its reappearance in man. As soon as the baptismal restoration 
from sin is considered as the baptismal recovery of justice, in that 
instant, man through Christ stands as God intended him, a partaker 
of his own immortality. Irenaeus had reached a similar conclusion, 
although his starting point was the function of the Holy Spirit in 


divine economy.? The gift of the Spirit in Baptism supported his 





(2nd series), 372. See 6.18, 374. 
4augustine, De Genesi ad Litteram 6.27-28, CSEL 28(L), 197-99. 


> Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses 3.32.2-35.2, Harvey II, 124-29; 
4.24.1, II, 180-81; 4.34.4, II, 215-16; 4.62.1-3, II, 295-97; 5.6.1, 
Ii, 333-35; 5.8.1-2, II, 339-41. See 4.58.7, II, 282, for wedding 
garment related to works cf justice inspired by the Spirit. See 
4.62.2, II, 296, for vision of God conferring incorruptibility. 
Proof of Apostolic Preaching 3, ACW 16, 49-50; 7, ACW 16, 51-52; 11-16, 
ACW 16, 54-57; 31, ACW 16, 67-68; 97, ACW 16, 108 ". . .(Christ) join- 
ing and uniting the Spirit of God the Father with what God had 
fashioned, so that man became according to the image and likeness of 
God." For editions see bibliography. 
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theology of man and Baptism. The Spirit's presence or absence in 
human beings indicated whether a man was fashioned in the image and 
likeness of God or simply according to his image. Only with the 
life-giving Spirit pervading his being is a man constructed as God 
determined he would be prior to creation and in view of the incarna- 
tion of his Son and the communication of his Spirit. Christians 
through Baptism not only recover what Adam lost, the robe of holiness. 
They gain more than he had since they receive the Spirit as a pledge 
that they will progress in the attainment of perfect resemblance to 
God through Christ. Their possession of the Spirit in Baptism assures 
them of their participation in the process of recapitulating all 
creation in Christ. Such spiritualization of matter and man symbolizes 
the goal Irenaeus envisions: God's presence enveloping reality with 
his immortality. Tertullian particularly concentrates on the rela- 
tionship between Baptism and Resurrection for which the baptismal 
recovery of Adam's Paradise-relationship with God is foretaste, 
pledge, and essential condition. © Baptism, meanwhile, completes man 
in his constitution inasmuch as without the sacrament and the gift of 


the Spirit he remains simply an intelligent creature but in no way an 


Tertullian, De Baptismo I.1, CC 1, 277. "About the sacrament 
of our water by which washed from the sins of earlier blindness we are 
set free for eternal life. . . ." De Bapt. V. 6-7, CC 1, 281-82. "If 
the guilt is removed, then surely itso is the penalty taken away. So 
man is restored to God to his likeness, who in times past was in the 
image of God. Image refers to appearance, but likeness to eternity. 
For he receives that Spirit of God which he had then first received 
from his breath, but had latex lost through sin." See similarity to 
Novation. Compare Cyprian, De Zelo l4. CSEL 3,428-29, where Baptism 
is presented as Resurrection: "Imaginem autem coelestem portare non 
possumus, nisi in eo quod esse iam coepimus, Christi similitudinem 
praebeamus." Possession of immortality signified that man is fully 
present to God, as in Paradise--according to De Mortalitate 1-2, 

CSEL 3,297-98. See De Opere 1, CSEL 3,373-74 for the incarnation as 
efficient and formal cause of man's redemption which in turn requires 
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obedient son. Without this integrating relationship which Baptism 
supplies Tertullian's man merely shadows forth the reality he weakly 
grasps. Although Tertullian employs tbe imagery of clothing to 
describe the reception of Baptism, his use of this imagery, inspired 
from I Corinthians 15, is referred more to the future resurrection 
which baptismal regeneration anticipates by sacramental signs.” It 
is in this context that Tertullian stresses the work of the Spirit 
in Baptism, since the Spirit at that moment provides the ultimate 
garment of immortality Baptism advanced and promised. The signifi- 
cance of this garment lies in the accessibility to God it symbolizes 
for those who wear it. Such access is theirs because they have worn 
the Baptism of Christ who opens to them, through divine favor, his 
status as Son. The resurrection Baptism heralds stands Christians 
in permanent relationship to God. 

Tae trinitarian and christological controversies of the 
fourth and fifth centuries brought more formally to discussion 
questions about the divinity of the Holy Spirit. This issue that 
divided communities with different interpretations of the data of 
revelation not only dealt with the nature of God according to the 
Christian conception. More fundamentally people were asking about 


the dynamic of redemption. What does it do? How and where does an 





his continual cooperation. Cyprian stresses in De Bono Patientiae 5, 
CSEL 3,400-01, life-long repentance as whitening process so that man 
may always te clad ". . .indumento Christi candido. . . ." (De Opere 
14, CSEL 3,384). For theme of Church as Paradise see J. Daniélou, 
"Catéchése pascale et retour au Paradis," La Maison-Dieu 45 (1956) 
99-119. ". . .le chrétien dans la nuit pascale retrouve les priv: 
iléges adamiques." 113. Baptism effects in Christians what Christ 
is: the Second Adam. But the Second Adam is more than the first. 


7De Bapt. 12.2, CC 1.287 ". . .baptismum Christi induerit. 
s ." For clothing of Holy Spirit and of incorruption see Adv. Mar. 
3.24.6, CC 1, 542; Ad Ux. 1.7.1, CC 1.381; De Pud. 9.11, CC 2, 1298. 
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individual come to experience it? What happens to a man as he 
appropriates by God's grace what the Father through Christ in the 
Spirit has accomplished? Familiar and earlier themes of incarnation 
and divinization appear again to underline what Baptism had repaired 
in man. As the fourth century waned, the activity of the Holy Spirit 
in Baptism receives more prominence. The same imagery of clothing 
language, inspired from culture and Scripture (Luke 24:49 and Acts 
1:5), directs the explanation of the Spirit's function in Baptism as 
he secures the relationship with Christ which Galatians 3:27 repre- 
sents as the purpose of Baptism. 

Athanasius compares man's creation with his recreation by 
the Spirit of Christ. as the first construction of man required 
the Spirit-breath of God, so also does his reconstruction need the 
Holy Spirit's effective unifying power. In Baptism every man so 
gifted with the Holy Spirit reattains Adam's ancient relationship of 
presence to God. Athanasius specifies Adam's presence to God as his 
possession of the Spirit's communication of immortality, that is, 
the peculiar participation in divine life Adam enjoyed. In his 
theology of Baptism, the patriarch does not isolate man's created 
resemblance from his filial relationship to God. He does not con- 


sider the former as constituent of man's first construction and the 


Spe Trinitate et Spiritu Sancto, 8 (PG 26.1197); 21 (PG 26. 
1217). Compare Ambrose, Hexaemeron, VI.7.42-43 (PL 14.258); 


De Spiritu Sancto, I, 6.79-80, CSEL 79,48. Epiphanius, Homilia II 
(dubious) (PG 43.463). "The enemy led you from the land of paradise; 
I shall no longer set you in paradise, but on heaven's throne," 
Homilia III (dubious)(PG 43.465) "Christ rose and he restored Adam 
into the ancient rank of deathlessness." See Ambrose, Com. in Cant. 
35-36 (PL 15,2007-08) for paradise as state where soul is animated 
and vivified by virtues and infusion of the Holy Spirit. 
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latter of his reconstruction by Christ and the Spirit. For hin 
these relationships are simultaneously given from the beginning. 
Any conceptual difference between Adam and any Christian draws 
strength from the difference between possession of the Spirit's gift 
of immortality and possession of the immortal Spirit. A Christian, 
then, is more perfectly a son because he bears from the Spirit the 
pattern of Christ, the Father's incarnate son. Although both rela- 
tionships define the nature of man, Athanasius' interest lies in the 
filial dimension of Baptism. It is primarily in this context that 
he raises the question of the meaning of Redemption and the role of 
the Spirit in it. The Spirit is not simply an additional gift 
Christian man enjoys in his reconstruction. His is a presence 
essentially ordering the baptized to Christ and through him to God. 
In Baptism, because of the Spirit, man becomes more than Adam was. 
He is constituted a son. 

For Basil of Caesarea, Baptism marks the day of true birth 
for man as a son. Without the saving attention of Christ the 
redeeming son through the sacrament man would permanently maintain 
his relationship with Adam less than a son because of his sin, 
Basil, however, also specifies the necessary role of the Holy Spirit 
in restoring man to God through Christ for "If there is grace in the 
water, it is not in virtue of the nature of water but in virtue of 
the presence of the Spirit. . . ."? As a result of activity the 


baptized enjoy a life whose principle is identical with the source 


9De Spiritu Sancto XV.35.90 (PG 32.132) ". . .Baptism is a 
question of a good conscience toward God." See X.26.38 (PG 32.113); 
XV.35.86 (PG 32.128-29). Quotations of Galatians 3:27 and Romans 
6:3 do not reject the Spirit's function in Baptism, in XII.28.49 
(PG 32.116). 
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of the resurrection-life of Christ, namely the communication of the 
Father's own vitality. This principle of life, which in some manner 
had initially quickened Adam, accounted for his potential for immor- 
tality or resemblance to the Creator-Father. All who stand in line 
from Adam resemble him in their estrangement from this life-principle 
because of their solidarity with him in his choice of sin. The 
regenerated life of man through Baptism realigns man to God according 
to the pattern of the risen Christ. Every Christian's baptismal 
resurrection symbolically sets him in relationship with the Father. 
It is a filial relationship which he has ratified. It is a perfect- 
ible relationship which the Day cf the Lord--Parousia and Judgment-- 
will finalize and declare as man's eternally intended destiny. 
Consequently, baptismal regeneratior. anticipates God's ultimate pur- 
pose for man, a purpose already adumbrated in his creation of Adam. 
According to divine economy, God's action is formally through Christ 
and efficiently through the Spirit. Basil thus underscores what the 
Spirit accomplishes. He not only restores man to Adam's situation. 
He also develops Adam's potential for immortality through baptized 
man's association with Christ. With the finality of the Gospel- 
revelation itself, the Spirit renders irrevocable for every Christian 
his sharing by grace in Christ's status as son and in the immortal- 
ity that defines it. "Through the Holy Spirit there is restoration 
into paradise. There is ascent into the kingdom of heaven; there is 
return to filial adoption. There is the confidence of calling God 
their Father, of becoming companion of Christ's grace, of being 
named child of light, of participating in eternal glory and, at the 


same time, of being full of blessing both now in this age and in 
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that which is to come. . . .for if the pledge is of this sort, what 
must be its achievenent?n!? Basil so summarized the tradition about 
the role of the Spirit in Baptism that subsequent reflection simply 
develops the outline he elaborated. 

From the second century through the fifth century the 
Fathers understand Baptism as the mystery through which a man is 
assimilated to Christ. Ultimately the Pauline insight of assimila- 
tion to Christ in his death and resurrection subsumed alternate 
efforts to explain the mystery through illumination, sealing andOld 
Testament typology. With this presentation directing their expres- 
sion, the Fathers then contrast Christ-Christians with Adam-mankind 
before and after the Fall. Baptism not only restores the baptized 
the immortality Adam enjoyed as a gift. Baptism raises Christians 
to the nobler status of sons in Christ the incarnate and risen Son 
of God. The regenerative power of the Holy Spirit explains such 
efficacy on the part of the Sacrament. The state of regeneration 
which Baptism secures and the relationship with God it effects 
sacramentally realize and declare here and now God's eternal inten- 
tion for man. As such, this intention is now, because of Baptism, 
a past fact in the experience of every Christian. The imagery of 
clothing-language expressed this conviction about the past when the 
Fathers write of Christians having been invested with the Spirit 


for putting on Christ and for appearing now in the glory of the 


lOjppid., XV 36.92-94 (PG 32.132). See XXVII 66.64 (PG 32. 
192). Compare Homilia XIII, in Sanctum Baptisma 2, (PG 31.428). 
For Baptism as price of redemption, forgiveness of debts, death of 
Sin, regeneration of soul, garment of light, unbreakable seal, 
carriage to heaven, gift of adoption, see Homilia XIII 5.88 (PG 31. 


433). 
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future resurrection. Under this threefold consideration the actual 
white robe of the Liturgy represents this conviction and what it 
connotes. For the Fathers the white linen robe memorializes the 
Adam-man-Christ interaction, the presence of the Spirit of God and 


the anticipation of pledged resurrection. 


Section B 


The Present: As Response of Virtuous Behavior 


Not only does Baptism memorialize what God has accomplished 
for Christians through Christ in the Spirit.  Baptism stands as an 
ever-present reminder that if it is regenerated life they share, 
Christians must grow, must mature in keeping with the rhythm of this 
life whose source is God. Baptism then will prompt virtuous living 
and protect what it compels.li Such good works will have the Spirit 
as their motivator. Since he requires man's cooperation in their 
production, the adornment such joint effort procures will redound 
to his praise and to man's progress in the saving relationship the 


Father extends him through Christ.l2 If repentance is required, 





llcoi. 3:12-17; Rom. 12, 13, esp. 13:14 "Let Jesus Christ 
himself be the armour you wear. . . ." Compare Ignatius "to Polycarp" 
6.2, AF I, LCL, 275; Hermas, "Mandates," for keeping the seal of 
Baptism, AF II, LCL, 71-87; "Mand." 10.3, AF II, 115-17; 12.2.4-5, 
AF II, 127-29; also in Clement 4, AF I, LCL 133-35; 6.9, AF I, 137-39; 
8.6, AF I, 141; 10.1, AF I, 141; 10.. l, AFI I, 143; 14. 5, 153; 16. 4, 
155; Extraits de Theodote, 85, F. Sagnard, tr. (Paris: uaa tions cu 
Cerf, 1948) 208-209. 


l?ritus 3:3-8; I Clement 2.8, AF I, LCL 13; 30.3, LCL, 59; 
33.7, LCL, 65; Ig. "to Ephesians 4.2, AF I, LCL 177-79; 9.2, LCL, 
183-85; i4. 2, LCL, 189; Polycarp "to Philippians" 2.1, AF I, LCL 285; 
Barnabas 4.9, AF I, LCL 251-53; 6.11, LCL, 361; 11.10-11, LCL 383. 
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13 


man will perform it. If almsgiving will manifest the love of 


Christ swelling in his heart, a Christian will not neglect it.l4 
Spiritual and corporal works of mercy will enhance his appearance 
before God and man even as they attest God's initiative and the 
sincere conviction of the baptized that if Christ calls him brother, 
he must do the works of God. Should an age of persecution command 
the choice of martyrdom, it should be welcomed as an opportunity of 
grace for imaging Christ in his passion and death, his love of God 
and nan, P? Moral behavior, so inspired, is no option for the 
baptized man of Christian faith. 1t declares his happy acceptance 
of his filial status and resemblance to Christ. For the Fathers 
the white linen robe of Baptism unites all these aspects that 
characterize man associated in a new covenant with God. If man is 
fitted as clothing to Christ, because of the Holy Spirit's intimate 
presence to him, then what he himself contributes to this fashion 
must in some way embellish the style of dress Christ already favors. 
Richest whiteness from linen threads of charity, justice, purity, 
and other virtues is his preference. If baptized man wears such a 


robe symbolically and actually, he possesses in it a clear indicator 


13Luke 15:11-24; Rev. 3:18-19; Hermas, for theme of Repent- 
ance, Parable 9, AF II, LCL, 216-97; Cyprian, De Bono Pat. 5, CSEL 3, 





400-01; 17, CSEL 3, 409; De Op. 14, CSEL 3,384; Ambrose, In oc. 
7:13-14, (PL 17.846) for washing of stoles first in Baptism, then in 
penance, tears, works of mercy, and other good works. Compare 
De Inst. Virginis I, 17.100-02, (PL 16.329-30). 

lápidache 13.7, AF I, LCL 329  ; Cyprian, De Op. I, CSEL 3, 
373-74; 22-24, CSEL 3,390-93. 

1519. "to Mag." 5.2, AF I, LCL, 201 ; "Rom." 4.3, AF I, 
LCL, 231 ; 7.3, LCL, 235 ; 9.2, LCL, 237 ; also Ausgewählte 


Màrtyrerakten, G. Kruger, ed., (Tübingen: J. Mohr, 1965). 
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of the quality of life and service he must embrace every day. 1$ 


Gregory of Nyssa summarizes ihis theme of man's progressive 
realization of God's purpose for him through Christ. The spring- 
board for his speculation lies in the contrast between an intelligent 
creature and an obedient son. Gregory suggests how man who carries 
God's image can come to possess a resemblance to him which, though 
based in creation, transcends created categories, that is, the re- 
semblance to God the adoption of sons bestows on him. To proclaim 
his own wisdom God initially endowed his handiwork, man, with reason. 
But God's wisdom holds an additional meaning especially as this 
attribute appears to human perspective. For man God's wisdom is 
God's goodness towards him become apparent to reveal the fertility 
of divine life-in-love itself. Can man also be likened to God in 
such goodness in itself and in its expression? Gregory insists that 
the answer is a resounding and grateful yes. Two conditions, however, 
are required--the acceptance of the Gospel of Christ and his Baptism. 


In this twofold manner man becomes so related to God as his son that 


16athanasius, Letter IV (A.D.332), "The Festal Epistles" 
J.H.Parker, ed., Henry Burgess, tr., Library of the Fathers, (Oxford: 
Baxter Printer, 1854) 33. "What remains, my beloved, is obvious, 
that, as a result, we approach such a feast, not with filthy raiment, 
but with our consciences covered with pure garments. For we need in 
this to put on our Lord Jesus that we may be able to celebrate the 
feast with him. Now we are clothed with him when we love virtue; 
when we are enemies to wickedness; when we love righteousness in 
preference te iniquity; when we esteem sufficiency; when we have 
fortitude of mind; when we forget not the poor, but open our door to 
all men; when we assert humble mindedness, but hate pride." See 
Ambrose De Mysteriis I.7,34-39, CSEL 73,102-105; Exp. in Luc. VII. 
231-34. (PL 15.1851-52). Basil underlines that baptismal rebirth 
requires living according to the Gospel so that the resurrection 
Baptism symbolizes and promises may demonstrate a continuum of growth 
in Christ, in De Sp. St. 15.37.90-91 (PG 32.132). See his Hom. in Ps. 
44:14-15 (PG 29.411) for a life of words and works of virtue. See 
John Chrysostom's Baptismal Catecheses, Paul Harkins, tr., ACW 31 
(Westminster: Newman Press, 1963). The moral life, subsequent to 
Baptism and most often represented in clothing language, is his 
constant theme. 
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this resemblance to him is also manifested to others, just as God 
manifests hinself to man through Christ, that is, in works of sin- 
less, selfless service. The imagery of clothing characterizes both 
the attainment and declaration of such filial resemblance. A 
Christian performs the works of Christ because he has put him on 
through faith and baptism, the garment of incorruption. God has 
elected a Christian to the status of sonship. In virtue of this 
gift Godexpects startling testimony from man, both to apprise him 
of his surpassing rank and to win him as true son final acclaim from 
God. Gregory sets side by side the complementary worlds of creation 
and grace. Christ has made possible for man what his rational 
condition alone might fruitlessly strive for, since Christ applies 
to Christians what the divine patterning goodness has begotten in 
him--the condition of a Son. Gregory presents this condition as 


17 


preparing man for maturation as son of God with Christ. His con- 


tribution to the theme of the white linen robe of Baptism rests in 
his linking of on-going moral behavior with it. Such moral behavior 
celebrates the presence of grace active in the baptized, as by the 
impetus of the Holy Spirit he draws nearer to God. It is such moral 
behavior that the mere appearance of the robe itself always incul- 


cates. 


l7Gregory Nyssa, In Verba "Faciamus hominem" Oratio I, 
(PG 44.273-76). See Greg. Naz., Or. 39.2 (PG 36.336); Or. 40.7,8,10 
(PG 36.365-72) Pseudo-Clementine Recognition 4.35-36, Bernhard Rehm, 
ed , GCS 51, 142 !". . .that we should give you wedding garments, | 
that is, the grace of Baptism. . . ." As on a spotless robe, no man 
should let sin stain such grace. What stains Baptism's garment are 
doctrinal attitudes and moral action out of harmony with the shared 
and saving tradition. 
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The Liturgy of Baptism corroborates the traditional associa- 
tion of baptismal rebirth and its constant demonstration by virtuous 
and vigilant Christians. The tenth Roman Ordo »rovides this prayer- 
form for the bestowal of the baptismal garment: "Receive this white 
and spotless dress which you should carry without stain before the 
tribunal of our Lord Jesus Christ so that you may have life ever- 
lasting. Amen.t28 Not only does the Liturgy correlate the past and 
present experience of Christians; it also indicates in the same 
apparel that these direct the momentum towards the future when man 
will possess permanently the condition, beyond Adam's conception, 


of being God's son. 


Section C 
The Future: as Man's Permanent Possession of Adam's 
Condition and of Filial Relationship to God 
If Baptism initiates a progressive and lasting relationship 


with God that outdistances both in kind and in intensity the 





185; do Romanus X, (PL 78.1016). Compare Serapion's prayer 
after Baptism II.11, John Wordsworth Sarapion's Prayer~Book (Hamden: 


Archon Books, 1964) 71. ". . «render him clean in the regeneration 
- - may he be preserved up to the end to thee the maker of the 
world. . . ." See B.Botte, "Le Baptême dans l' Église Syrienne," 


L'Orient Syrien I (1956) 137-55. G. Khouri-Sarkis, "Priéres et 
Cérémonies du Baptéme" L'Orient Syrien I (1956) 156-84. I. De la 
Potterie,"L'Onction du Chrétien par la foi" Biblica, 40 (1959) 12-69. 
These studies of baptismal liturgies may provide a clue as to the 
earliest site for the usage of the baptismal garment, that is, the 
territory of Syrian Antioch. Ritual development would seem richest 
in this area, also the crossroads for gnostic influences and primi- 
tive conceptions of reality under the imagery of clothing. See 
"Baptism," G. Papadeas, ed., Service Bcok of the Syrian Orthodox 
Diocese of New York (1960) "The servant of God, N., is clothed with 
the garment of righteousness in the rame of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit." Compare Job 29:14, II Chr. 6:41, 

I Thess. 5:8, Gal. 3:27, Rom. 12:14, Col. 3:10-12. See H.Denzinger, 
Ritus Orientalium (Würzburg: Stahl, 1863) I. 
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intimacy Adam enjoyed with his Maker, then Baptism's inspiration 
and purpose, in man's view, lies beyond space and time. Its source 
is God himself ever present but obviously also ever future to man. 
The vagaries, however, of existential experience, choice and 
decision may interrupt a Christian's direct progress towards God or 
deflect him altogether from his baptismal intentions. What Baptism 
ultimately envisions, then, is a situation beyond the reach of 
changeability. What is held in hope is an atemporal, aspacial, 
permanent relationship with God because of and modeled after Christ 
who possesses it in virtue of resurrection. Such a relationship, 
on man's side, rather than depleting him of his humanity, renders 
him wholly integral and human. Such a relationship maintains him 
in his personhood and finalizes filial identity that determines him 
theologically and ontologically. This relationship remains the 
ground for the filial identity he has come psychologically to experi- 
ence during his lifetime. The Fathers speak of the realization of 
this expectation in Baptism which, as they affirm, awaits its full 
clarification with resurrection in the eschatological setting of 
Judgment Day. Baptism's fulfillment signifies nothing less than 
man totally living with God, neither in a nirvana-like state nor in 
a pantheistic condition, but in the interplay of a son with his 
father, itself a symbol, existentially based and cosmically drawn, 
of perfected harmony between God and man. The patristic phrase 
that explains this significance is mankind's participation in 
immortality through Christ. More often than not it is the language 
of clothing imagery that depicts baptized man's God-intended future. 


It is precisely this future orientation of the Sacrament of Baptism 
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that particularly warrants the appellation: the Garment of Immortal- 
ity. Consideration of the future permanent possession of immortality, 
So related to Baptism and expressed in terms of the Garment of 
Immortality, directed the further process of extending this concept 
and symbol to Baptism in general as an apt and popularly appreciated 
description.  Baptism, as Garment of Immortality, always evoked the 
future, even as it denoted the gracious design of the Father through 
Jesus in the Spirit for mankind.  Baptism's white linen robe repre- 
sented this design in color, fabric, and tailoring. It is a design 
accomplished in the saving events of Jesus' incarnation, life, 


19 


death, and resurrection. Yet it remains a design to which man may 


always adjust himself until his acciaim of it becomes his divinely 


ratified adornment with it.?9 Baptism thus vitalizes man with the 


19ignatius, "To the Ephesians" 19.3, AF, LCL I, 193 
"U. . .magic,. . .wickedness vanished away. . .for God was manifest 
as man for the 'newness! of eternal life, and that which had been 
prepared by God received its beginning. Hence all things were dis- 
turbed, because this abolition of death was being planned." See 
Barnabas, 16.8, AF, LCL I, 399. 


20er tullian, Adv. Marc. 3.24.6, CC 1, 542; Ad Ux. 1.7.1, 
CC 1, 381. For general description of Baptism as clothing, see 
Clement of Alex., Paed 1.6.33, GCS 12,109. See Acts of Paul 38, 
W.Schneemelcher, ed., New Testament Apocrypha (Philadelphia: West- 


minster Press,1963-66) II,363. ". . .'Put on these garments’. But 
she said: 'He who clotned me when I was naked among the beasts shall 
clothe me with salvation in the day of judgment.'" See Acts of 
Thomas 11.135, Schneemelcher, II, 513. "'Thou standest clothed in 
robes that grow old, and dost not desire the eternal. . . .'" See 
Fifth Ezra 29, Schn., II 695. "Those who have withdrawn from the 


shadow of this world have received shining carments from the Lord," 
(immortal clothing). Compare in this context, Matt. 6.28-34. For 
garment of incorruption restored through water see Origen, In Lev.Hom. 
6.2, GCS 29, 362. For nature and source of immortality see Lactantius, 
Divine Institutes VII.5.22, CSEL 19,600. Iuwmortality is not in con- 
tinuum with nature, but rather the reward of virtue. Man becomes 
immortal when he begins to live from God by following justice in 
virtue of baptismal rebirth. See Athanasius, Sermo Major de Fide 6, 
(PG 26, 1268) for Christ's robing of men in immortality because of 

the promised resurrection and their expectaticn of this permanent 
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immortality inherent in Christ risen from the dead into a new age. 
Baptism, then, formally pledges man a similar entrance into an era 
to come where he, as with God's radiance, will be clothed with 
immortality to see God his Father face to face. So clothed, at 
God's initiative, man possesses himself in relationship to God who 
possesses him as a son. 

In extolling the greatness of Baptism, Theodoret of Cyr 
collects the patristic themes that form the Christian heritage, 
vision, understanding, and catechesis of Baptism. While he pays 
due regard to what Baptism has accomplished in the life of Christians 
and to the manner of living Baptism compels, he clearly orients his 
presentation to the future when the intention and effect of Baptism 
will unambiguously be demonstrated. Christians yet must strain 
after the reality Baptism symbolizes here and now. "Not only does 
it (Baptism) give the gift of the forgiveness of former sins, but 
it also implants the hope of good promises. It establishes men as 


sharers of the Lord's death and resurrection. It bestows as a gift 


condition after their own resurrection, in Oratio II Cont.Arianos 
69.1-3 (PG 26.293). For agency of the Spirit and definition of God 
as incorruptibility see De Incarnatione 17.33 (PG 26.1009-1012) 
"Whoever bear the Spirit of God, bear light.  Whoever bear light have 
put on Christ, and they, who have put on Christ, have also put on the 
Father." For relationships between baptismal renewal and resurrec- 
tion and between nature and grace apropos of immortality see Theodore 
of Mop., On Baptism 4.191-201, A.Mingana, WS VI (Cambridge: Heffer 

& Sons, 1933) 58-59. "As we do not expect a second renewal, so we do 
not expect a second baptism. Because we expect but one resurrection, 
from which we shall become immortal and shall never be liable to 
death, we shall not be in need of a second renewal." For the white- 
robed baptized immortality has begun and is symbolized in the 
clothing itself according to Narsai, Homily XXI (C), R.Connolly, ed., 
TS VIII (Cambridge: University Press, 1909)52. "His birth (in Baptism) 
is a symbol of that birth which is to be the end, and the conduct of 
his life of that conversation which is (to be) in the Kingdom on high." 
As with the robe of the prodigal son, Christ clothes man with ". . . 
the giorious robe of Baptism." 53. 
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participation of the Holy Spirit. It displays them as sons of God, 
not only as sons but as heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ." 
If it only removed sins ". . .why do we baptize infants who have 
not yet tasted of sin" Baptism is pledge of benefits to come; it 
is a type of the future resurrection; it is fellowship in the Lord's 
sufferings and participation in his resurrection. Baptism is a 
garment of salvation, a tunic of joy and a stole full of light, or 
rather light itself for 'as many of you as have been baptized into 


Christ have put on Christ. 12+ 


Baptism considered as a garment 
refers principally to the future where man attains the perfect 
identity and destiny symbolized in clothing styled by the hands of 
God. He discovers this identity and destiny only when he is thor- 
oughly related to God, beyond the conditions of change and its 
ominous counterpart, corruption. Relationship to God through Christ 
in Baptism does give man present security and confidence. Thus, 

the Fathers never hesitate to call Baptism, even now, the Garment 

cf Incorruptibility. But the thrust of this phrase has still to be 
realized in the experience of the Church and every Christian. 
Because that experience lies in the future beyond space and time, 
the significance of the white linen vesture of Baptism also is drawn 


from that direction. It remains a vivid representation of that 





?lTheodoret, Haereticarum Fabularum Cczpendium XVII, (PG 83. 


512). For the adventure of Zosimus with the Rechabites to whom God 
gave blessed life and its relationship to baptismal immortality see 
J.A.Robinson, ed., Story of Zosimus, TS II (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1909). Though nude, the blessed are not naked because they 
wear the 'garment of immortality'. They are now, as good Christians 
(monks) will become. In them the future is present as an inspira- 
tion for anyone who seeks God. See IV, V, VIII, XIV, pp. 100-105, 
from fifth or sixth century. 
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aspect of the process of redemption which celebrates the possibility 
of permanent familiarity with God, God and man together, as in the 
unity of a robe. Its importance as a symbol of this possibility is 
paramount because, as such, it inspires the inception of the process 
and grounds in hope the perseverance in it. 

The delineation of the future reference of baptismal clothing 
which Theodoret exposes has strong roots in the tradition of baptis- 
mal theology through the dynamic of clothing imagery. Though hardly 
isolated in practice or conception, the temporal categories of past, 
present, and future are distinguishable in the nuances they confer 
upon the white garment of Baptism. If the connotation of the future 
is especially underlined, it is because of man's preoccupation with 
the future as God offers it to him to shape and because, in this 
tradition, he has symbolized that future open to him in the language 
of the clothing with which his imagination graces God and his 


company. 


Section D 


Conclusion 


The significance of the white linen garment of Baptism 
blends from the threefold consideration of man's relationship with 
God through Christ in the Spirit as this relationship is at once 
past, present, and future. In the tradition of the Liturgy of 
Baptism and its elucidations by the Fathers -now one of these three, 
now all three together receive attention. As rubrics of ancient 
preparation determined the color, the material, and the cut of the 


robe, so also do the insights of temporal phases cluster upon it to 
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mark the moments in man's approach to God. Man's existential 
experience of God occurs in such sequence. Only after man has 
integrated this experience and explained it to himself can he come 
to appreciate the grandeur of the cosmic dimensions this experience 
both veils and intimates. The imagery of symbolic and actual cloth- 
ing assisted the Fathers in this enterprise of grasping the meaning 
of the mystery of Baptism in reiationship to themselves. Once they 
felt some confidence in this venture, the same imagery of symbolic 
and actual clothing shifted their vision from themselves to God, 
subject-object of their fellowship. The white robe of Baptism then 
could tell out the spectacular inruption of the Eternal in time and 
Space and declare symbolically the presence of God with men. 

Though later in time, no better summary of the patristic 
meanings attached to the white linen robe of Baptism is available 
than the interpretations of Moses Bar Kepha of Mosul, Mesopotamia 
(813-903) .72 "The white robes with which they clothe him are for 
these reasons. First, to show that he has been in darkness of 
ignorance and has become white and shining in the knowledge of God 
and in the light which he has received from baptism. Second, to 
show that he has put off the old man and put on the new. Third, 
that before time he was without form or beauty and it is come to 
pass that he has acquired both form and adornment. Fourth, that 


after the resurrection he will receive a robe of immortality and 


22 For Moses Bar Kepha, see R.A. Aytoun, ''The Mysteries of 
Baptism by Moses Bar Kepha compared with the Odes of Solomon" 
Expositor, W.Nicoll, ed., (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1911) II, 
338-358. For similar Western interpretation see Theodulphus of 


Orleans (c. 821), De Ordine Baptismi ad Magnum XIV, (PL 105, 253-34). 
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incorruption, and will put on the glory which Adam wore before he 
transgressed the commandment. Fifth, that after the resurrection 
he will dwell in heaven as a luminary. Sixth, that he will shine 
in the Kingdom of Heaven as the Sun of Righteousness, with the 
righteous ones." Baptism's white linen garment slowly achieved 
the significance this tradition of nearly a Christian millenium 
conferred upon it. Always a source for catechetical instruction, 
it remains:in itself an ageless treasure of simplicity woven of 


untold hopes men and women breathe forth in prayer. 
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CHAPTER VI 


CONCLUSIONS FOR A THEOLOGY OF CLOTHING AS IT 
APPEARS IN THE LITURGY OF BAPTISM 


Within the Graeco-Roman patristic period the use of a white 
linen robe in the celebration of Baptism gradually developed. Its 
significance was slowly elaborated until in the fifth century this 
liturgical dress achieved its permanent place among hallowed 
Christian symbols to mark the relationship man attains through 
Christ with God in the waters of Baptism. Even prior to Christian 
representation of baptismal convictions in such clothing, white 
linen attire could claim long association with the religious ex- 
pression of Mediterranean civilization. For Christians, however, 
its more immediate pre-history lay in Middle Eastern conceptions of 
reality that initially had surfaced in popular speech through the 
metaphor of clothing imagery. Saint Paul shared these conceptions 
with his contemporaries. If he detailed his baptismal relationship 
to God through Christ as a putting on of Christ, it was simply his 
articulation of the vivid thought and communication patterns of his 
cultural heritage in an extraordinarily new setting. When the 
Fathers of the Church receive Galatians 3:27, together with related 
texts, as a conceptualization of baptismal regeneration, they do so 
principally from this common background but through the nearer and 
direct agency of Saint Paul. The language of garment symbolism, 


infused with Christian considerations, becomes at this juncture an 
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appropriate vehicle for announcing the effect of the Gospel in the 
life of a convert when he has perfected his faith with Baptism. 

The Pauline phrase to put on Christ may itself be understood 
in a variety of ways which depend upon differing approaches taken 
towards the purpose and meaning of Baptism. If ontological inter- 
ests fascinate the Fathers, as they do, then their interpretation of 
putting on Christ will specify the ontological aspect of the 
baptismal transformation of man into God's adopted Son. The emphasis 
then will be on the resultant condition, nature, and constitution of 
sonship. Paul hinself, as the cluster of clothing-imagery texts 
indicates, inclines in such a metaphysical direction when he affirms 
of Baptism this ultimate and maximum effect. This inclination, 
however, does not preclude more existential concerns for he insists 
in twofold fashion that Baptism hoids implications for daily life 
and that Christ, as partner in tandem, must be experienced in the 
fabric of this daily life through a Christian's faith and the vision 
of reality it provides. Christians must be responsive to his 
presence and the challenge he inspires in the sign of their virtuous 
activity. The phrase, accordingly, shifts its meaning as ontological 
or existential motifs occupy Paul's attention. Nor may this phrase 
not imply both intentions simultaneously. The Fathers also enjoy 
such flexibility in their usage of these words to put on Christ. 

If Paul discusses the moral flavor of man's sinful condition now 
restored to grace, he will contrast the former vices with the present 
virtues a Christian now activates because he has put on Christ. So 
too do the Fathers. Since man's condition has been fundamentally 


ameliorated, even transformed by closing the distance between man 
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and God, by the saving events of Christ's life, death, and resur- 
rection, the phrase may stimulate both for Paul and the Fathers 
profound theological affirmations about redeemed man that rest on 
philosophically-conceived, ontological views of creation and 
creator. At the same time, to put on Christ is not at all without 
eschatological overtones inasmuch as the baptized assents to and 
longs intently for a permanent future condition that will declare 
forever God's baptismal choice of men and man's acceptance of this 
relationship. If the emphasis in putting on Christ is on man, the 
import is likely to generate tbe moral requirements life with Christ 
compels. If, on the other hand, the weight falls on God or Christ, 
more theological and eschatological assertions about man in relation- 
ship to God result, although these, too, affect the development of 
his moral life. 

What basically does the phrase specify so that these three 
considerations may properly attend an understanding of Baptism? 
Relationship must be the constant or the key that unlocks the 
intention of the imagery of clothing as it refers to the purpose of 
Baptism in the redeeming of man. Relationship to God through Christ 
in the Spirit is the Good News the economy of salvation profers to 
man. It is primarily a filial relationship to God that transcends 
Adam's even as it rests upon Adam's initial openness to God. Since 
this baptismal or sacramental relationship finds its source in 
Christ's filial relationship to the Father, it also bears for 
Christians from Christ a further elaboration as a priestly relation- 
ship that marks the community of Christ's disciples, the Church, 


celebrant of God's praise and compassion in the world. The import 
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of this twofold baptismal relationship is such that it declares, 
in anticipation of final furs: evidence, the reconciliation of 
man to God. For this purpose do Paul and the Fathers conceive the 
entire mission of Jesus Christ. Baptism in the imagery of clothing 
represents for them the relationship that reconciliation reproduces. 
Because God and man are thus spectacularly together in harmony, 
Baptism has surely secured a new crea.:on which only metaphysical 
categories can adequately divulge. If Baptism is described as the 
Garment of Immortality, that garment ultimately symbolizes Christ 
who bestows on man by the power of the Spirit participation in the 
Father's own immortality. Such participation renders man like God 
in the order of a son since man receives it from Christ the incar- 
nate and risen Son. The fraternal relationship of Christians to 
Christ in Baptism, in final consideration, has only one reference, 
that is, to the Father ". . .from whom every family in heaven and 
earth takes its name. . . .! (Eph. 3:15). 

These insights into the values of theological metaphysics 
and of filial relationship, inspired from their reading of the 
Scriptures in light of their culture and educational experiences, 
guided the Fathers in their presentation of the theology of Baptism 
under the imagery of clothing. In Chapter Two the Fathers dis- 
covered a model that would ground this presentation. They 
existentially recognized in themselves the sinfulness of man. They 
attributed this situation to their inheritance from Adam who in 
estranging himself by sin from God had estranged as well all his 


descendants. According to the Genesis account, Adam experienced 


his fall from intimate relationship with his Creator in the instance 
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of his perception of nakedness. At that moment awareness of his 
condition vis-à-vis himself, his environment, and his Maker dawned 
upon him with horrifying realism. His own nakedness, startled by 
sin into a symbol of disturbance, impells man henceforth in the 
search for clothing of any description, especially clothing that 
will represent the sense of wholeness that formerly characterized 
him in all his relationships. Yet did not nakedness also mark that 
earlier state? May not nakedness then symbolize both conditions, 
the first positive in its intention and the second negative in its 
message? Is not man seeking the recovery of the positive aspect of 
nakedness with its implications of innocent and unruptured relation- 
ships? Does not such nakedness depict the reattainment of his 
position in reality dependent upon God? Such a theology of nakedness 
the Fathers did develop under the influence of the imagery of cloth- 
ing and the practice of baptismal nudity. Their positive reflections 
may be classified in English among the connotations of the word 
nudity, while those of a more negative turn among the implications 
of the word nakedness.  Baptism strips man of his clothing of naked- 
ness and its subsequent coverings so that by putting on Christ man 
may become again wholly related to God and stand nude in a universe 
that now in its most eloquent spokesman hymns the harmony God set 
within it. In the imagery of clothing, baptized man wears the only 
clothing he needs, the archetypal clothing of nudity. Such nudity 
symbolizes Christ himself as he is related to man in the saving 
events of redemption through the mystery of Baptism in water and in 


the Spirit of God. 
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Attendant upon these meditations was the necessity to set in 
reference to Baptism a simple fact of human experience, the changing 
of clothes, as symbolic manifestation of the rejection of nakedness, 
that is, Adam and the acceptance of nudity, that is, Christ. Actual 
dress served such symbolization since baptismal nudity was the norm 
for the Liturgy the Fathers witnessed. The removal of clothing was 
thus essential in the celebration of the Sacrament. Such removal 
represented the discarding of all involvement with Adam's sinful 
state. Though redemption is a present reality, on the other hand, 
its thrust is towards the future. Consequently, the effects of Adam's 
choice still survive strong enough to require even on the baptized man 
defin 


parel. Such clothes, as the baptized don, no longer find 
their inspiration from nakedness but from the nudity of Christ who 
envelops the baptized with admission as sons to divine intimacy. The 
new garment solemnized the relationship called the state of redemp- 
tion. Its investiture on Christians celebrated and commemorated the 
reconciliation of the baptized to God. The symbolism of changed 
clothes was soon attached to an actual baptismal robe. Woven of 
symbolic material that induced in its appearance a symbolic color, 
this baptismal robe reproduced plastically for Christians the nudity, 
together with its intention, that putting on Christ in Baptism secured. 
At last Christians possessed a vivid, culturally generated and intel- 
ligible representation of what they believed Baptism accomplished. In 
this symbol of the relationship of man to God through Jesus Christ 
they recognized the analogate to the analogue, Christ himself, the 
Garment of Immortality. From him and because of him the Fathers might 


call both Baptism and its robe the garment of immortality. For them 
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this white linen robe held such significance that in it they dis- 
covered evidence of their past, present, and future covenant with 
God. 

From the baptismal theology of the Fathers in and under the 

imagery of clothing these conclusions emerge: 

l. Nudity by itself prior to Adam's fall symbolizes 
the harmony prevailing between the sexes, in 
nature and with God. 

2. Nudity symbolizes man created an3 wholly created 
to God as his image and likeness. 

3. Nudity symbolizes the clothing man wears, such 
clothing that speaks of this enduring relation- 
ship with God. 

4. Nudity at Adam's fall becomes 'nakedness'. Man 
discovers in his nakedness the loss of his 
relationship with God. He discovers that he 
has lost his likeness, manifested as innocence, 
to God. He retains, however, the image he bears 
as creature to Creator. In nakedness the harmony 
existing between man and woman stands disrupted. 

In nakedness man recognizes that he is no longer 
immortal because he no longer participates in 
God's own manner of being.  Nakedness is man's 
first set of clothes. This dress controls the 


subsequent development of clothing. 
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5. The second clothing man prepares for himself, 
girdles of fig-leaves, indicates his repentance, 
fruitlessly unavailing, for his sin of disobedi- 
ence. His third and more permanent set of 
Clothes, tunics of animal skins sewn by God, 
reminds man of his mortal condition apart from 
God. 

6. Salvation history unfolds the drama of God's plan 
to restore to man his right relationship to God 
through restoration of his likeness to God 
symbolized in his archetypal nudity, that is, his 
garment of immortality. Salvation history notes 
man's ambivalent attitude towards its recovery. 

7. Baptism symbolizes man's burial and resurrection 
with Christ the Second Adam. Through Baptism 
man is incorporated into Christ. Christ possesses 
this right relationship to God for he as man is 
the eternal Son. Christ offers man participation 
in his own likeness to God. Thus, of water and 
the dynamism of the Holy Spirit primordial nudity, 
the Garment of Immortality, is rewoven. 

8. Through Baptism man now begins to live this rela- 
tionship not merely according to the filial 
likeness to God that defined Adam in view of the 
incarnation of Christ, bu!  ^cording to the like- 
ness of the incarnate Son himself, In Baptism 


man recovers his pristine innocence for he has 
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re-entered through the Church the forbidden 
paradise of God. Man, participating in the 
immortality that belongs to Christ, awaits in 
hope the manifestation of this immortality in 
the resurrection of the dead. He, thus, hopes 
because he now wears Christ, the Garment of 
Immortality. Any man who wears Christ is nude 
before his fellows and before God. 

9. The symbol par-excellence of man's restored 
condition is the white baptismal robe woven of 
linen. The baptized, thus clad, have entered 
the community of those who through Jesus Christ 
in the Spirit call God Abba and look for his 
appearance. 

10. Because clothing participates in and attends 
both the movement away from God and the return 
to him, its symbolic message to man will always 
remain as ambiguous as is its support, nakedness, 
or nudity. It may tell out either story of man, 
as fallen in sin or as graced in Baptism.  Cloth- 
ing may mark his refusal to repent or characterize 
the process of repentance itself that leads 
through symbolic representation in the sacred 
dress of the Liturgy of Baptism to Christ himsels 


the genuine Garment of Immortality. 
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11. Certain styles of dress, certain fabrics, 
certain colors will approximate an individual's 
choice of symbolic nakedness or nudity to mani- 
fest the degree of his self-possession and the 
quality of his relationships with others and 
with God. 

12. Clothing will demonstrate how man experiences 
himself as he makes progress after Baptism 
away from what remains of Adam in him towards 


a fuller apprehension by Christ. 


Fascinated by the imagery of clothing and committed to a 
search for various expressions that would present clearly and ade- 
quately the significance of Baptism, the Fathers of the Church 
developed a theology of Baptism in terms of the Garment of Immortal- 
ity both as a concept and as a symbol. The differing elements that 
comprise this theology have been assembled and analyzed in this 
dissertation. The contribution their baptismal theology makes to a 
theology of clothing has been indicated. One final assertion may 
not pass unwritten. History has given to the Church the Garment of 
Immortality. Its theology is profound. The Liturgy of Baptism 
honors it and offers it to the people of God to contemplate. In it 
Christians may see a living symbol of Christ himself, together with 


the relationship and destiny he would extend to man from God. 
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